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BRITISH CARS—BEST IN THE LONG RUN A 


“WVhat another!” 


“Yes, because YOU GET SO MUCH MORE | . 
IN AN AUSTIN” 





loc 


pl 


by 
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“But wouldn’t you like a car that was—well—a bit different ?” 
“Frankly, no. I’ve run an Austin now for seven years. And I’ve 
compared notes with dozens of other Austin owners. We’re all 
absolutely convinced that, for consistent trouble-free motoring, 
you can’t beat an Austin.” 
“And you like that sort of motoring ?”’ 
“JT should think I do. I’ll guarantee to thread through traffic or 
do long trips at as high an average speed as the next man. And, 
you know, to keep on doing that sort of thing, your car 
has to be a bit of a thoroughbred; a stayer, nippy, well- 
mannered, Besides, you can’t do long jaunts at a good pace 
unless you’re comfortable.” 
“‘What’s your idea of comfort >?” spe 
“Well, take my new Goodwood Fourteen. Driving seat and ma 
steering column adjustable to my long limbs. My passenger 
not sitting in my lap. All the essential gadgets within sight 
—and reach. The safe feeling of a solid, roomy, well- 
ventilated car around me. Oh! yes. And silence—thanks ha: 
to a sound-insulated body.” a 
“Well, anyhow, she’s smart.” 
“She certainly is. Smart enough for anybody. And as 
comfortable as she is handsome. That’s where I think the 
Austin people have been so clever. They’ve managed to 
The new engine (with its new aluminium alloy cylinder give a really comfortable car what we used to think it could 





GOODWOOD FOURTEEN SALOON 
WITH THE NEW ENGINE 


liak 

— not only — _ a much faster car—but a car never have—teally smart lines.” inat 

h amazing acceleration. « h ] wh ” En; 
dita wind-atl ady, wih “winging” | “SOT pps rote another of those people who + 
vision. Tripler toughened glass. Dual wipers. ante ad Qu ms "yonge 
Adjustable steering column. Built-in luggage com- P , 
partment with encheed spore whos. Lig, £7) E 0) You buy a car—but you invest in an 
positive steering. 4 speeds. Girling brakes. ‘ 











from £185-£199 TWENTY 
Have you seen the Austin Magazine for April? 





DE LUXE SALOON WITH PYTCHLEY SLIDING ROOF £260 she 

OTHER MODELS asst an 
SEVEN . from £112-£135 TWELVE . from £220-£237 one 
— from £139-£149.10 EIGHTEEN from £350-£383 so. 





The Austin Motor Co. Ltd.. Birmingham & 479 Oxford St., W.1. London Service Depots: 12, 14, 18 & 20 h.p.—Holland Park W.11. 7 & 10 h.p.—North Row, W.1. Export Dept.: Birmingham 
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Charivaria 


“ THERE is an art,” we read, “in 
pulling up one’s trousers when sitting 
down so as to avoid bagginess at 
the knees.” What the B.B.C. would 
call a technical hitch. 


kkk 


“Daladier Gets Full Plenary 
Powers,” states an Edinburgh Even- 
ing News poster. Does this make 
him a total totalitarian ? 


kk 


A telephone kiosk, according to a 
local paper, has been erected at Little 
Snoring from which calls may be made at all hours. The 
place seems to be waking up. 


K *& 


“ Drivers who crashed into railway gates and trains were criticised 
by the chairman of the Railways Commissioners.” 


Melbourne Argus. 
Fancy making a fuss about a little thing like that. 


kk 





According to an historian there were many examples of 
sportsmanship in the Indian wars of America. No white 
man, it appears, would dream of shooting a Sitting Bull. 


xk * 


A luxury flat owned by a notorious Chicago gangster 
has rubber walls and floors. When professional rivals pay 
a call he simply rubs them out. 


x kw 


Thought for the Week 


“England to-day, he points out, is 
liable to suffer much greater disorgan- 
isation from air raids than would the 
‘ngland of a hundred years ago.” 

Everybody’s Weekly. 


x kk 


“The opening item in a pierrot 
show should be in the hands of 
an experienced performer,” says 
one of the number. The early turn 


so often gets the bird. ‘A 


VOL. CXCIV 








A naturalist reports finding a 
blackbirds’ nest in Surrey with two 
compartments. Would sub-let to 
suitable cuckoo. 


kkk 


“Tronclads come and go but the men 
who sail them keep marching on.” 
Letter in “ Daily Express.” 


Tell that to the Marines. 
xk kk 
A play recently produced in 


America was entitled Wet Paint. 
The author possibly hoped to deter 


critics from sitting on it. 





A Hampshire naturalist announces that he is anxious to 
arrange a series of country rambles that will enable City 
workers to study the habits of our wild birds. Any more 
for the skylark ? 


kk 


An astronomer has discovered four new stars of equal 
size. We reproduce three of them below. 


kkk 


We read that an ex-convict is shortly to give a broadcast 
talk on sowing grass. So the plot thickens. 


x & & 


A scientist declared recently that glass is not really a solid 
but a rather hard liquid. Does he 
expect us to swallow that ? 


“ *® * 


More Invisible Mending 


“They took three putts and lost a 
hole that had appeared in their 
pockets.”—The Times. 


wi *® 


A one-time resident of Folke- 
stone named Mr. C. W. Worsley 
heard a jazz-band from his home- 
town while in Perth, Australia. 

~ He has decided to push on a bit 
further. 
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Chancellor, What Are You Taxing Now ? 





I pon’t know (as I write) what he is taxing. If I did, I 
should make a bit of money. But every time the Budget 
comes round I find it.necessary to tell the CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER that he ought to be a man and tax tea. 

I pon’t like tea. 

In or about the year 530 a.pD. a man called BopHIDHARMA 
made a vow that he would contemplate the virtues of 
Buppua for nine years without going to sleep. At the end 
of three years he dozed off for a minute or two. Awaking 
and annoyed at his weakness, he cut off his eyelids and threw 
them on the ground beside him, a natural if hasty thing to do. 
Five years later he felt drowsy again, picked some leaves 
from a plant nearby and chewed them. The plant was tea, 
and the effect was so stimulating that BoDHIDHARMA was 
enabled to complete his nine years’ job. It was here, I think, 
that the Chinese gentleman made his big mistake. After 
nodding the second time he should have realised that he 
had no vocation for the religious life, gathered up his eye- 
lids and gone home. It is not good to enforce piety by the 
use of a nauseating and deleterious drug; and BopHip- 
HARMA in my opinion has done more damage to the world 
by spreading the cult of tea-drinking as (delighted by his 
successful ruse) he did than the men who first discovered 
the awful possibilities of gunpowder, petrol, electricity 
and steam. 

I realise that in saying this I am voicing the opinion of a 
minority. A minority in factofone. Butit is a very genuine 
opinion, and if tea is being taxed this year or in any later 
year I shail stand shoulder to shoulder with Sir Jonn 











“Ha! TxHat’s WHERE I GOT TO LAST NIGHT.” 


Simon not in the hope that the Treasury will profit, by the 
impost but simply for my country’s good. 

To tax tea heavily would of course create a revolution; 
but a revolution how right! I think it would be a good thing 
to put an almost prohibitive tax on tea. It poisons the 
interior, it wrecks the constitution and it debilitates the 
nerves. If you need any proof of that, I may mention that 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland consume about four 
hundred million pounds of tea a year to Germany’s ten 
million pounds, and that Italy does not appear in the usual 
list of tea-drinking countries at all: HiTLER and Musso.ini 
in point of fact are capable of keeping awake year after 
year without cutting any of their eyelids off, on milk alone. 
And what of France? Does DALADIER drink tea ? 

In better and happier times (I think I have pointed this 
out before) I should have had support for my opinion. 
Nicnotas Hanway of beloved and immortal memory, the 
man who introduced the umbrella and prison reform, 
hated tea, and though he quarrelled with Dr. JoHNson 
about it, I hold that he was right and Dr. JoHNsON wrong. 
Time has vindicated NicHoLas Hanway. The tea-drinking 
countries of Europe (and particularly Northern Ireland) raise 
their umbrellas in a humble salute to the non-tea-drinkers. 

Besides, I don’t like tea. 

I do not think that Grey Owt liked tea. I fancy that he 
rubbed two picces of bark together and drank an infusion 
of that, thereby gaining an insight into the life of beavers 
which could not possibly be acquired by contemplating the 
virtues of BuppHa on tea. Anyway, I am absolutely certain 
that GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO did not take tea. Why then 
should I? 

Only for about a hundred years have even Great Britain 
(and Northern Ireland) been an intensively tea-drenched 
and tannin-ridden folk saturated with the venom of an Asiatic 
shrub; and it is more than probable that all the miseries 
and repressions, all the cant and humbug, all the pompous 
piety of the Victorian epoch were due to tea and tea alone. 

And yet I have become a pariah, an outcast, and been 
hounded from a hundred drawing-rooms simply because of 
my dislike for tea. 

It is useless to tell me that PEPpys and QUEEN ANNE 
drank tea, that the so-called poet CowPer liked it, that 
it is the staple drink of millions of humble homes, that it 
helped us to build our Empire in the East; useless even to 
recite to me the limerick about the young girl of Assam 
(and I am rather surprised that you should mention this 
limerick in my presence at all). 

I don’t like tea. 

If any objector points out to me that the Japanese are a 
hardy and virile race subsisting almost entirely on rice and 
tea, I will reply that they are drugged into such a state of 
perverse and barbarous ferocity by this foul Oriental herb 
that they have wantonly attacked the peaceful Chinese, who 
only use it, wrongly but rather more excusably, for the 
purpose of inducing an idolatrous trance. I am rather good 
at making replies like that. 

And if it is said (as said it will be) that the Australian 
cricketers now with us are tea-drinkers to a man, I will 
ask whether it is fair, whether it is really even cricket, 
that a person like BRADMAN should be allowed to stay at 
the crease for nine years (as he usually does) without dozing 
or shutting an eyelid simply because he has been maddened 
and intoxicated by hogsheads of tea. 

I make it clear (I fancy) that I do not care for tea. 

Other things that I should like to be taxing now are 
tomatoes, lemonade, grape-fruit, autobiographies, fountain- 
pens and apricot jam. 

But not cider—at least not draught cider. 
of the apples of England, and is good. 


It is made 
EVogE. 
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re THE DEPARTMENTAL DAIRYMAN 


“Come uppe, Whitefoot, come uppe, Lightfoot, 
tn Come uppe, Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking-shed.” 
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“My DEAR FELLOW, I HAVEN'T SEEN YOU FOR FEARS.” 
“WELL, I’VE HAD A COLD.” 











From the Provincial Press 
Ill.—Correspondence Column 





T'o the Editor of “The Gampford Times ” 
THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Str,—IfI had my way a copy of your 
courageous leading article in Monday’s 
issue would be sent to every politician 
in the country. How long, might one 
ask, is our Government going to fiddle 
about ? As you rightly state, Germany’s 
rearmament is the red herring which is 
being used to pull wool over the eyes of 
our “statesmen.” It may be news to 
your readers that under cover of this 
distraction Germany has been export- 
ing to this country vast quantities of 
buttons (leather-covered) and buttons 
(cloth-covered) without a single Mem- 
ber of Parliament having the courage or 
the intelligence to utter a protest. Do 
our legislators realise that over five 
hundred men in Gampford are em- 
ployed in the button (leather-covered) 
trade ? 

One does not have to look far to dis- 
cover the real reason for Germany’s 
annexation of Austria with its vast 
resources of raw materials for the manu- 


facture of buttons (leather-covered). 
It is not too much to say that it is a 
blow aimed directly at the heart of 
Gampford. No doubt the astute brains 
in Germany are already chuckling over 
our Government’s lamentable failure to 
appreciate that Germany’s real objec- 
tive is Gampford and not Vienna. 

You will, Sir, do a great service to 
England and to the British Empire 
if you point out to all consumers 
of buttons (leather-covered) that the 
German article—and in fact the foreign 
article generally—is made of inferior 
materials and by a low standard of 
workmanship. By buying the British 
article button-users may feel not only 
that they are thwarting Germany’s 
plans but also that they are possessing 
themselves of a button which is second 
to none in the world. 

Yours, etc., 
Henry TaBB 
President Gampford Button- 
Makers Association. 





Hovsine at SCRAPE 


“The Cedars,” 
Strawberry Avenue, 
Scrape. 


Str,—I was astonished to read in 


your issue of last Monday the announce- 
ment by Alderman Tom Jones that he 
is proposing to explore every avenue 
in an attempt to remedy the housing 
shortage in Scrape. If he is hoping to 
deceive the municipal electors of Scrape 
allow me to inform him through your 
columns that he will be woefully dis- 
appointed. There are only two avenues 
in Scrape—Strawberry Avenue and 
Mulberry Avenue—and both of them 
stand in what we flatter ourselves is the 
most select quarter of the town. Any 
attempt by Alderman Jones to plant a 
council-house building-estate in either 
of these avenues will be resisted with 
an energy which may surprise him but 
will certainly not surprise any true 
lover of Scrape. The ratepayers of 
Strawberry Avenue and Mulberry 
Avenue have already formed a Society 
to protect their interests, and the in- 
augural meeting will be held in the 
Masonic Hall on Saturday, when all 
sympathisers are invited to attend. 
One would be interested to learn 
why Alderman Jones is planning this 
attack on people who live in avenues. 
Has he a grudge against us? Or does 
he feel that by violating the feelings of 
those who have steadfastly attempted 
to raise the tone of their district he is 
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advancing the cause of Communism, 
which we all know he has at heart ? 
Yours, etc., 
Harotp SMYTHE-BROWNE. 


An OLD GREENHOUSE 


Str,—It has come to the knowledge 
of the Gampford Branch of The Society 
for the Preservation of Things that the 
fine old greenhouse which stands by the 
roadside on Hopper Hill, near Scrape, 
isin danger. It will be a familiar land- 
mark to the many ramblers who know 
and love this district, and we are hoping 
that with their assistance something 
may yet be done to save it from the 
destruction with which it is threatened. 
Historically it has some claims to 
importance as it is believed to be the 
first greenhouse ever erected in the 
Hopperton Valley, but the feeling of the 
Society is that its picturesqueness and 
old-world appearance establish an even 
greater claim on our affections. 

The Society have already been in 
touch with the owner, Mr. J.Thistleton- 
Thompson, who, owing to the cost of 
upkeep, has been forced to consider the 
demolition of the building. He has 
now very kindly agreed to allow it to 
remain in its present position providing 
the Society spend on it the small sum 
necessary to keep it in a good state of 
repair; and we are accordingly appeal- 
ing to all lovers of the Hopperton 
Valley to prevent the disappearance of 
yet one more link with the past. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent either to me or 
direct to Mr. J. Thistleton-Thompson. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
T. THISTLETON-THOMPSON, 
Hon. Sec. Gampford Branch The 
Society for the Preservation of 
Things. 


Horprerton ParisH CHURCH 


Srr,—I had expected that worthier 
pens than mine would have been em- 
ployed to refute the extraordinary 
statement made by the Vicar of Hop- 
perton in your correspondence columns 
of last Thursday. As, however, your 
other readers have apparently con- 
sidered his letter to be beneath con- 
tempt, I am compelled to write to you 
myself in the interests of accuracy. 

In his appeal for funds to repair the 
roof of the church, the Vicar made the 
astonishing statement that the church 
had once been “‘totally destroyed in the 
bombardment of Hopperton by the 
Cromwellian forces.” That this state- 
ment is utterly without foundation is 
clearly shown by a copy, now in my 
possession, of a contemporary drawing 
of the church after the bombardment. 
It reveals that not only were parts of 
the porch left standing but practically 


the whole of one wall of the vestry was 
entirely untouched by gunfire. As the 
stones dislodged from the rest of the 
building were used in the subsequent 
repairs, it would be interesting to learn 
on what evidence the Vicar bases his 
claim that the church was “totally 
destroyed.” 

I cannot protest too strongiy against 
the present tendency of all classes of 
the public to rush into print without 
taking the elementary precaution of 
verifying their facts. 

Yours, etc., 
ANTIQUARY. 


A PLEA FoR PoULTRY 


Rose Cottage, 
Hopperton. 

Srr,—For many years my egg pur- 
chases have been poisoned by the 
thought of the intense mental suffering 
inflicted by unthinking poultry-keepers 
on the hens who so freely supply us 
with their eggs. Everyone knows how 
even in a human being a routine of un- 
varied monotony, week in, week out, 
can in the end become completely soul- 
destroying. How much more so is this 
true in the case of hens, who have not 
the same mental resources to fall back 
upon. 

It would be so easy for poultry- 
breeders to keep making some slight 
change in the daily routine of their 
poultry. Even an occasional alteration 
in feeding-times and the provision of 
different coloured water-containers on 
certain days of the week would provide 
interest and variety for their charges 
and would, I am sure, be abundantly 
repaid by the increased enthusiasm 
with which the hens would go about 
their work. 

Yesterday, in a poultry-yard near 
here, I counted no fewer than twenty 
hens which were standing about in 


listless attitudes with absolutely no- 
thing to do. The dejection, nay, the 
downright sadness on their faces would 
have wrung a heart of stone, and all 
this because poultry-keepers have not 
the imagination to provide them with 
some slight diversion. Would it interest 
your readers if I were to form a little 
club of like-minded people who would 
see what could be done to brighten the 
lives of our poultry by means of col- 
oured wool and other simple devices ? 
Yours, etc., 
ARABELLA TOMPKINS. 


RoaDsIDE FLOWERS 


Smr,—The words “Toll of the Road” 
are nowadays on everyone’s lips, but 
how many of your readers ever give 
a thought to the toll of the roadside 
verges? Another summery season will 
soon be here, and our verges will be- 
come bright with English wild-flowers ; 
the poppy, the daisy and the dandelion 
will raise their graceful heads above 
the tangle of weeds. And yet under 
the unenlightened rule of our district 
councils these flowers are destined to 
be ruthlessly scythed down by the 
roadmen as soon as they burgeon into 
bloom. Is it not time that something 
was done to save them? I am told that 
it is a simple matter for a competent 
scythesman to scythe round the stems 
of wild-flowers instead of through them 
when cutting the grass. And yet every 
year our authorities raise not one finger 
to save the precious birthright which 
is ours. 

A little brightness, a little gladness, 
a little joy—is this too much to ask from 
those who pass on their way down our 
English roads? But perhaps in this age 
of speed no one has time to notice the 
beauty of our roadside flowers. 

Yours, etc., 
DISILLUSIONED. 











“ONCE THIS WAS A LOVELY BLOCK OF FLATS . 
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Spring 
(With apologies to Mr. Winston Churchill) 





Uneasy thoughts may well attend 
the undisciplined though dauntless 
onslaught of the English Spring. 
Daffodils without formation or control 
march valorously enough through park 
and paddock. The bluebells massed in 
the wood forbear to follow. Not far 
off, as melancholy remains reveal, that 
brilliant skirmisher the crocus has 
already spent his effort. In the trees 
here and there, without order or plan, 
the brigades of blossom deploy; but 
for each battalion that parades an- 
other is already dispersing. 

It is the old English story. All is 
generous and of good heart: the spirit 
is willing and the flesh is not weak: 
but the single purpose is missing. The 
first assailants are permitted to waste 
themselves in isolated and fatal en- 
counters. Behind, in vain, the reserves 
await the signal to advance. The 
watches are not synchronised, the 
straggler is not rebuked. The thrush, 
the blackbird, those indefatigable 
buglers, confuse the troops with en- 
couraging but contradictory calls; and 
if any clear injunction proceeds from 
them it is at once obscured by the 
massed bands of the wood, united in all 
but melody and tempo. Sadly signifi- 
cant of the general confusion is the 
attention paid to the first cuckoo. 
There should be no first cuckoo: all 
obediently should call together. 

Surveying this multitudinous surge 
of energy and computing calmly the 
objectives gained, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that no one mind is truly 
master of the business. 

In the Mediterranean all is blue— 
even the funk. But that celebrated 
concentration of colour has received 
in recent weeks a welcome reinforce- 


Oxford and Cambridge have been 
matched at Cannes against the first 


ment. The champion oarsmen of 


crews of France. To the noise of 
cannon and despotical oration have 
succeeded the cries and plaudits of 
emulous but peaceful youth. Cam- 
bridge at least have assured our French 
allies that Signor Mvusso.rnr is not 
alone in his capacity to make a splash. 

This formidable accession of strength 
to the fleets of sanity and goodwill 
demands and will receive congratula- 
tion. Wherever the dove of peace is 
heard that feeble cry should be sup- 
ported. In the Mediterranean depths 
to-day still lurk the serpents of steel: 
on the surface the ships of commerce 
anxiously confine their courses within 
the dotted lines and areas not guaran- 
teed but at least frequented by the 
watchful vessels of war. Above, from 
the baleful vault of heaven, the engines 
of nations not technically at war pro- 
ject with impartial imprecision the 
missiles of destruction upon ship and 
city, upon friend and foe. 

To this blue cauldron of enmity and 
death the University vessels may have 
brought new hope. Unarmed, un- 
menacing, yet manned with vigour and 
resolution, they carry the message of 
the British Admiralty. Indeed, why 
stop at Oxford and Cambridge? Where 
were the great provincial centres of the 
North when this academic Armada was 
launched?» Ten universities are repre- 
sented at Westminster; and all by the 
same suffrage should be entitled to fly 
the flag of understanding on the 
troubled seas. Such a flotilla, patrolling 
with fortitude the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, might form a nucleus of 
cordiality round which the navies of 
Christendom could presently assemble. 

But small men, small measures. 
Once again, it is to be feared, the large 
conception has been frittered away. 
Through the severe filter of British 
bureaucracy the great idea passes with 
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difficulty ; and it emerges innocuous but 
. ineffectual. The voice of England is 
tremendous still, but it loses much by 
being heard through a key-hole. Her 
spirit is a raging wind, a noble and pre- 
vailing blast; but it reaches the Con- 
tinent as a mildly irritating draught. 
It is a common criticism of popular 
government that its heart is too often 
superior to its head; but more fre- 
quently it is the mouthpiece that is 
inadequate to both. Below deck the 
generous furnace glows, the boilers fill 
with steam, the mighty engines thrust 
and heave. The realities of power are 
present. But the moment comes when 
the great ship must speak to the world. 
Up on the bridge the nerveless hands 
of a subordinate lay hold of the lanyard ; 
the siren splutters and emits—nothing ; 
a vaporous and feeble hiss. Who has 
not beheld at sea this lamentable anti- 
climax? And who need look far for a 
counterpart in the recent history of the 
realm ¢ 

It profits little to belabour the sea- 
man whose hand is on the wheel. Such 
is the magnanimous conclusion of the 
ages. But even here precaution should 
not be pushed to the extreme. If the 
helmsman is manifestly driving the 
vessel on to the rocks it does him small 
credit and ourselves no good that he 
surveys the approaching catastrophe 
with calm. The Prime Minister has 
described his administration as ‘‘calm 
and cool” amid the threats of turbu- 
lence and the facts of insecurity. We 
must not begrudge him any balm that 
such epithets as these may bring to 
him. But the same proud boast might 
be made by the Medusa jelly-fish, 
whose wide complacent countenance is 
such an ornament of the oceans. In- 
capable of pursuit or flight, the 
creature drifts with the current, await- 
ing what sustenance the Fates may 
send. It is said to possess a sting: but 
its armoury is not of such repute as 
to command affection or avert attack. 
Still, it is calm and cool; and that, no 
doubt, is something. 

While the sands run out it is idle to 
gaze at the glass. There is still time for 
stout hearts and skilful hands, not 
merely to ward off disaster but to con- 
struct security. The runaway horse 
approaches: one man may whisk the 
perambulator from his path, but two 
in concert might check him altogether. 
The dictators bellow and boom; but 
such loud sounds may be the evidence 
of internal disorder as much as mental 
confidence. On our side the unity, the 
power, may have more reality. What 
is lacking is the outward and visible 


sign. 
Five years ago I spoke about the 
Spring. Mr. Baldwin, the Prime 


























“WouLD YOU KINDLY INFORM THE HaNGing COMMITTEE THAT 
BY HOLDING IT AGAINST THE LIGHT YOU GET A MOONLIGHT EFFECT?” 








Minister, in a characteristic utterance 
which contrived to present that season 
as the peculiar possession of Worcester- 
shire, declined to tamper with an 
institution so English. Nothing was 
done: the opportunity passed on and 
soon was knocking at foreign doors. 
Different counsels may prevail to- 
day. By no means now can order be 
imposed upon the current orgy of un- 
disciplined growth which inspires our 
ts but dismays the man of affairs. 
ut let us be sure that next year we 
show the world a punctual, perfect 
and co-ordinated Spring. HITLER, with 
massed bands and bayonets, may urge 
his frightened yes-folk to the polls. 
How much more remarkable and heart- 
ening if we by voluntary effort could 
claim the unanimity of Nature. Let us 
police the primrose and organise the 
daffodil. bn the appointed day let 
tulip, hyacinth and bluebell break 
out their flags together. Let pear and 
cherry-blossom march hand-in-hand 
across the country; while the massed 
battalions of the rhododendron parade 
in splendour on a single day. Such an 
exhibition, accomplished without force 
or the fear of it, might be more per- 


suasive than a fleet of battleships. A 
little thought among the High Com- 
mand, a little sacrifice maybe among 
the cultivators, and it should be easy. 
The birds may present a more diffi- 
cult problem: but if one capacious 
mind were charged with the en- 
deavour, not even this should be in- 
capable of solution. A. P. H. 





Panacea 





I’xx tell you a cure I've just been told 

For “dithers” and “nerves” and 
such. 

It’s honestly worth its weight in gold 
To mothers who do too much. 

It’s equally good for housemaid’s knee, 
It banishes seamen’s roll: 

A little more self-indulgence—see ?— 
And a little leas self-control. 








“Mr, L——, in making the presentation, 
said they owed a debt of gratitude to the 
Vicar and Mrs, for the many mixed 
blessings they had received from them.” 

Kent Paper. 


Well, that was one way of paying it. 
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Not Single Spies 





Ture is, says The Star, a paper whose word I would no 
sooner doubt than that of my. own grandmother, “an 
amazing growth in the network of spies at work in Britain.” 
(I don’t quite like the assonance of “network—at work,” 
do you? But what is style when hearth and home are 
threatened? as Horace used to say to Maecenas down at 
Baiae.) “Since Britain started her great rearmament drive 
spies have swarmed surreptitiously into the country from 
all parts of the world.” It takes a good spy to swarm 
surreptitiously (like a furtive bee), but then these spies are 
good. Listen to this: ‘Hotels, restaurants and even tea- 
shops in and near Whitehall are crowded every day with 
spies, amateur and professional, hoping to overhear useful 
news from careless civil servants.” You see the cunning of 
the beasts? They know exactly where to go to get their 
information. 

I doubt whether anything in the papers for the last six 
weeks has alarmed me quite so much as the news of this 
invasion. There is something horrible in the idea of a swarm 
of spies, a great tangled clot of bearded Greeks and beautiful 
Roumanian women settling like a cloud of locusts on the 
very seat of Government, clinging to the walls of Whitehall 
and unscrupulously pinching all the best tables in the 
restaurants. I was so upset that I rang up my friend 
Mayhew, a civil servant in the Agriculture and Fisheries 
Department, and asked him whether he knew about these 
goings-on. He said, Oh, yes, everybody knew about it, 
and he offered to take me to a place where I could see for 
myself, if I cared to come along. Only, he added, I must 
promise not to ask him about the movements of fish while 
we were there, or similar secret matters. I promised and 
went along. 

Mayhew took me to a little teashop not a hundred miles 
from the Horse Guards (I dare not be more precise), where 
a palpable Russian took our hats and conducted us to a 
table already occupied by two sinister-looking Italians and 
a fascinating Japanese woman. 

“Thank God for the Navy!”’ I whispered as we sat down, 
but, quietly as I spoke, the Japanese lady overheard me. 

“You forgive me—yes?” she murmured, opening her 








“Tur STRANGE THING IS THAT THE RIGHT SHOE WENT 
ON QUITE EaSiLy.” 





beautiful eyes and exuding such a delicious scent of cherry- 
blossom that my senses swam. “I tink you speak of ze Navy. 
I am so interested. I have a brother in ze glorious British 
Navy. You are perhaps in ze Service—no?” 

“Captain of H.M.S. Hood, Ma’am,” I replied loudly, 
“and very much at your service.” 

Everybody stopped eating and two Polish girls swarmed 
surreptitiously up to our table. 

“It is a big ship, that?” 

“Biggish,” I replied cautiously. “So-so.” 

“And der guns?” asked a guttural voice in my ear. 
“Der guns are big too, hein?” 

I turned to the kindly old German professor who had 
crept up unnoticed behind my chair. 

“Ninety-two inch,” I said boldly, 

“You stretch our legs,” reproved a Croat sourly. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, brushing off a tiresome 
Bulgarian. “1 should have explained that I was speaking 
of the length of the guns. The calibre,” I added in a silence 
broken only by the dipping of innumerable foreign nibs in 
innumerable invisible inkpots—“ the calibre is of no import- 
ance because all the guns are in any case worn out.” 

A passing waitress dropped an egg of manifestly foreign 
extraction on the floor. This was clearly a signal, for two 
men at a nearby table promptly rose and went out. 

I started as a hand ‘ay on my arm and I found myself 
gazing into the flower-like eyes of the lovely Tokio spy. 

“We could be friends, we two,” she whispered. 

I was about to make a suitable reply when the Minister 
of Pensions came in for a glass of milk. At once there was 
a clandestine rush for his table and Mayhew and I found 
ourselves alone. 

“This is serious, Mayhew,” I suggested. 

He agreed that steps ought to be taken, and I listened 
fascinated while he told me something of the numbers and 
boldness of these foreign agents. Many hotels and res- 
taurants are completely booked up by spies—so much so, 
in fact, that no accommodation is left for civil servants. 
This has proved naturally a source of embarrassment to 
the spies, for unless the civil servants can get in the whole 
devilish plan to eavesdrop on their incautious conversations 
falls to the ground. Indeed, said Mayhew, he understood 
the Spy Corps proposed to come to some arrangement 
about it. 

“How do you know that?” I asked him suspiciously. 

“Oh, well,” said Mayhew casually, “I’m in with some 
of them, you know. One has to be. Besides, the pay’s 
good.” 

“You! Mayhew!” I cried. “ Don’t tell me that you are 
no better than a traitorous foreigners’ nark !” 

“My dear fellow,” he said earnestly, “ Whitehall is honey- 
combed with treachery.” 

I rose to my feet, bitter reproaches hot upon my lips, 
but at that instant a Government official appeared in the 
doorway and called for silence. 

“T must ask all foreigners to leave this room immediately, 
please,” he requested. “The Prime Minister and Sir Thomas 
Inskip are about to have a confidential chat here on the 
subject of Imperial Defence.” 

Nobody moved, and a few seconds later the two famous 
statesmen entered and began to talk loudly about Singapore. 

“Folly!” I eried. “Oh, folly!” and sped blindly <i 

H. F. E. 





“He centred across the goal and Robinson literally dived along 
the ground with his head and had the bad luck to turn it against 
the top of the cross-bar and it went behind.” 

Sunderland Football Echo. 
Was there much blood ? 
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“Avr Least, Srk, you CAN SCARCELY DENY THAT DICTATORS ARE HUMAN BEINGS.” 








The Song of Chivalry 


Youne man, in the career you hope to follow, Was regarded as a blot on their renown, 
If desirous, as you should be, of success, And the caption that they bore 
There are precepts it’s advisable to follow When they sallied forth to war 
For correctitude of manners and address; Was—Never kick a woman when she’s down, 
If in some respects they ring a trifle hollow 
They apply alike to emperor and clown, The woman.of the modern age is grander, 
But the one that stands alone, Independent, and exceptionally cool ; 
Writ indelibly in stone You can get up if she’s standing, but in candour 


Is—Never kick a woman when she’s down. It’s a custom in abeyance as a rule; 
From a dragon or a fiery salamander 


Kine Artuur’s men were chivalrous and knightly To the bounder that has trodden on her gown, 
With a standard so exceptionally strong If you see a row begin 


That to one who’s apt at moments to be sprightly You need not go butting in, 
It’s a marvel how they ever got along; But—Never try to kick her when she’s down. 


To address the meanest female impolitely Dum-Dum 
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“OF COURSE THE KNIVES DON'T ACTUALLY GO THROUGH 


HER—IT’S REALLY A TRICK.” 








The Truth About 1881 


WE were all clustered eagerly round the radio-set, trying 
to turn it off, when my Aunt Tabitha strode into the room 
and flung herself into a chair. 

“No,” she boomed in reply to an inquiry from her fat 
uncle, “I did not enjoy the film. It is full of inaccuracies. 
Why, when I was at Eton, Oxford, Cambridge, Harrow and 
Sandhurst in 1881 everybody in this film would have been 
hounded out of the service.” 

“Impossible,” her thin uncle said briskly. “I have just 
composed a letter to The Times pointing out that in 1881 
there were no hounds in the service.” 

Aunt Tabitha’s third great-grandfather, the one with the 
ears, piped up: “It is my recollection that in 1798 there were 
a few very tiny little hounds in the service.” 

“You forget the distemper epidemic of 1813,” her thin 
uncle said. “I am now composing a letter to The Times 
pointing out that between 1814 and 1882 there were no 
facilities for hounding so much as a gnat out of the service.” 

“Between 1814 and 1882 there never was a gnat in the 
service,” said her fat uncle irritably. 

“This is where I came in,” Aunt Tabitha observed. “The 
fact remains that when I was ‘up,’ as we youngsters used 
to call it, at Eton, Oxford, Cambridge, Harrow and Sand- 
hurst in 188] re 

“Wasn't that dear old ‘Percy’ Cumblebury-Spuforth’s 
year?” her fat uncle inquired. 

“No, no,” her thin uncle said; “you're thinking of dear 
old Sg! * Spubury-Cumbleforth.” 

ae : ? ” 
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“O.K. He was my fag,” said Aunt Tabitha. “Also | 
was his fag. This of course was many years before either of 
us became the fag of dear old ‘Shirty’ Spumbleforth-Cue- 
berry. Who was your fag?” she asked her second great- 
grandfather. 

“T don’t smoke,” he replied. 

At this there was a clearing of throats all over the room 
and a bell rang in the basement, possibly signifying “Time.” 
I fanned Aunt Tabitha with a towel, several times putting 
out the match with which she was attempting to light her 
ipe. 
ie In this film,” she resumed at length, “the hero is shown 
in one scene rowing in his college eight with a large-bladed 
mustard-spoon instead of an oar. This of course is quite 
wrong. When I was at Eton, Oxford, Cambridge, Harrow 
and Sandhurst in 1881 = 

“In a letter I shall probably be sending to The Times 
a few weeks hence,” Aunt Tabitha’s thin uncle interrupted 
in his captious manner, “I tell the story of a race, rowed on 
the Grand Union Canal in 1883, in which the oars used were 
all \arge-bladed mustard-spoons.” 

“Impossible,” said her fat uncle, buttoning up his coat. 
“The Grand Union Canal was not opened to mustard- 
spoon traffic until late in 1884. Furthermore, it was not 
until 1885 that spoons were introduced to mustard-eaters 
in this country by a traveller returned from Italy. To say 
nothing of the fact that 1886, the year after the invention of 
the golf-umbrella, was the first year in which it was found 
practicable to do any rowing south of the Tweed.” 

“It is my recollection,” piped Aunt Tabitha’s third great- 
grandfather, “that we boys used to use golf-umbrellas in 
1799 to wave at Napoleon.” 

Her thin uncle silenced him with a look—superfluously, 
for it was obvious that he had said all he meant to say. 

“Again,” Aunt Tabitha went on, “the hero is shown 
climbing over Old New Little Big Tiny Wall. Now in my 
time this wall was certainly not there, and if it had been 
we should have burrowed underneath it. My great friend in 
1881, dear old ‘Gertie’ Spucumble-Buryforth, as he then 
was, and always has been——” 

“Was that the feller who made that extraordinarily 
sparkling century,” her fat uncle asked, “using only one 
bail?” 

“That was A. H.,” dryly remarked Aunt Tabitha’s grand- 
mother, speaking for the first time (and what of it’). “He 
married your great-niece Maud, Lydia Clambake that was, 
and went to live on the corner by the post-office. Don't 
confuse the girl.” 

“ Nonsense,” cried her fourth great-grandfather in a voice 
startlingly firm and resonant for one so far from the floor 
(he was sitting on the piano). “There was no post-office 
there in those days. Old Charlie Skewbald had his saddle- 
and-harness shop next to the church, and all the rest was 
fields. We boys would stand there of a Saturday morning 
and cheer the highwaymen as they rode by. I well remember 
asking Dick Turpin for his autograph one day. He gave it 
me with his inimitable cough and before he rode away he 
favoured me with a piece of advice: ‘Always remember, 
boy,” he said, ‘keep to the left.’ His autograph blew out of 
my hand in the high wind of 1892, but I still have his 
inimitable cough.” 

“There was no high wind in 1892,” declared Aunt 
Tabitha’s thin uncle. ‘Possibly you were deceived by the 
feel of the air.” 

“Another absurd inaccuracy in this film,” said Aunt 
Tabitha, pursuing and by no means faint, “occurs towards 
the end, where the hero is shown releasing a homing pigeon 
from a basket that obviously has only one lid. Now when I 
was at Eton, Oxford, Cambridge, Harrow and Sandhurst 
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in 1881 not only did all our homing- 
pigeon-baskets have two lids, but the 
bird invariably fell through the bottom 
before we could open either. It is this 
kind of small point, so easy to correct 
if an expert had been consulted——” 

“Tell me,” interrupted her grand- 
mother (speaking for the second time), 
“did you ever meet the celebrated fag, 
ae old ‘Ernie’ Burycumble-Fors- 

th?” 

“No,” said Aunt Tabitha. 

“Good,” her grandmother nodded, 
and hand-in-hand about half-a-dozen 
of us strode forth into the night. 

R. M. 








Modern Amenities 





I aways think it’s such fun arrang- 
ing a room—don’t you? Of course we 
haven’t got a concrete ceiling—that is 
a little unfortunate, I know—but at 
least there’s only one window, and 
that’s quite small. And, my dear, just 
think what luck—it looks out on to a 
blank wall! The very thing one would 
have chosen! 

The cellar perhaps would be even 
more ideal, but apparently one ought 
to be on one’s guard against its becom- 
ing flooded by a neighbouring river 
or a burst water-main. Really, I can’t 
imagine what poor grandpapa can 
have been dreaming of when he built 
the house—he quite obviously never 
gave a thought to the cellar’s being 
flooded by a neighbouring river or burst 
water-main. Luckily we've progressed 
a bit since his day. 

Oh, yes, we’re furnishing. The gas- 
masks are going to be hung on the walls 
in graduated sizes. Yes, dear, I quite 
realise that the walls aren’t where the 
gas-masks are going to be needed, but 
we're sitting in the room for practice 
every evening, just to get used to it. 
Naturally, we’ve got candles and dis- 
infectant and gummed paper and 
adhesive tape and all the little things 
that I always think make all the differ- 
ence in a sitting-room. Home wouldn’t 
be home, would it, without the dear 
old sand-bags? Then there’s the 
celluloid for covering the window- 
panes—that’s all stacked up in piles. 
As I said to my husband only yester- 
day, What is a sitting-room without 
its pile of celluloid for the window- 
panes ? 

We’re putting down mattresses to lie 
on, and the blankets can either be used 
to cover us or to re-seal the window if it 
gets blown in. One can’t be too careful, 
I always feel. 

The handbook advises a washhand- 
stand, with a basin and soap and 
towels. The children are rather against 
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“Bos DOWN, FELLAS—IT'’s THE ApmrRAL!” 





that, but I think I must be firm about 
it—don’t you! 

Nearly all the rest of the space is 
filled up with appliances for fighting 
fire. Honestly I think it ought to look 
rather attractive when it’s all finished 
—don’t you? 

Father has been the least little bit 
difficult about the billiard-table; he 
feels we ought to fit it in somehow, 
but, as I’ve told him, we’ve all got to 
make our little sacrifices, and his must 
just be the billiard-table, that’s all. 
It’ll be quite as hard for Cook, do- 
ing without the refrigerator; or for 
me, being separated from the grand 
piano, 


Next time you come we hope to 
have arranged the buckets of sand, the 
asbestos sheets and the piles of foamed 
slag. Oh, don’t you know what foamed 
slag is, dear? It’s so essential to a 
really cosy room nowadays to have 
plenty of foamed slag about. 

Yes, of course we shal] have a wire- 
less in the room. It will help to pass the 
time and cheer us all up, won’t it? 
hearing what’s going on in China and 
Japan and Germany and Austria and 
Spain and Palestine and the House of 
Commons and everywhere. It’s so 
wonderful, isn’t it, to think of all that 
modern science has done for us? 


FE. M.D. 
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The Evening Columnist 


It may be presumed that he was 
born, but his marked reticence on the 
subject leaves it to be supposed that 
he was born only once and in unin- 
teresting surroundings. It must have 
been a galling moment for the lad 
when, casting his eyes over the undis- 
tinguished company, he realised that 
there was no one present—no, not 
even a Cambridge don, to make the 
scene worth half a paragraph. It was 
in that moment of bitterness, no doubt, 
that he formed the resolution never to 
let such a disgraceful thing happen to 
him again. 


Knickerbockers 

There occur in his writings a few 
references to very early childhood days, 
but an examination of the dates makes 
it certain that any such phrase as 
“before I went to school” must be 
understood to mean “ before I went to 
Shrewsbury the time when I was there 
with Frank Underhill, who is now 
Bishop of Bath and Wells,” or “ before 
I went to Clifton the first time when I 
shared a study with a high-spirited 
youth called Tommy Inskip, who is 
now Minister of Defence,” and not to 


mean in any general sense “before I 
ever went to any school.” 


His School Career 


In the only reference which appears 
quite certainly to antedate his earliest 
recorded school experience he presents 
himself as a child of four witnessing the 
wedding procession of the Prince of 
Wales and Princess Alexandra in 1863. 
This gives us 1858 or 1859 as the date 
of his birth and makes it the more sur- 
prising that earliest mention of school- 
life to which we can put an approxi- 
mate date should bring us to the very 
late seventies or early ‘eighties, when 
Stanley (later Earl) Baldwin was his 
fag at Harrow. My own theory is that 
he wasted the ten preceding years 
going from one private school to an- 
other and finding the company in- 
tolerably commonplace at all of them. 

Anyhow, having once sampled the 
system he became from that time 
forward an inveterate frequenter of 
public schools. For a long time Harrow 
was one of his favourites. From scat- 
tered references we may gather that 
he stayed there, intermittently at 
least, long enough to do the sporting 
thing and act as Stanley Baldwin’s fag 
in turn when the future statesman had 
reached the years to command such a 
privilege ; and that he returned, on and 
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“I COULD ONLY AFFORD TO TAKE BALF THE COURSE.” 


off, frequently during the next twenty 
years, now to enjoy the school-fellow- 
ship of Sir Samuel Hoare, now to do a 
spell of fagging (of which he seems to 
have been inordinately fond) for Sir 
Donald Somervell. I think that some 
shadow must have fallen over his 
relations with the school during his last 
term at Harrow, which my researches 
place in the reign of King Edward VII. 
when he was a boy of fifty. It is at 
least significant that his career there 
should have terminated so abruptly. 

It must not be supposed that he was 
so bigoted in his affection for his first 
public school as to despise other centres 
of learning. Even during his first 
decade at Harrow he was finding time 
to put in a term or two at Eton, fagging 
for the present Speaker of the House of 
Commons or playing the Wall Game 
with future Viceroys. Nor did he 
confine himself to these two. An 
inveterate scholar, we find him from 
time to time fagging for or sharing a 
study with the famous at Rugby, 
Marlborough, Clifton, Lancing, Oundle 
and half-a-dozen other schools. He 
seems to have wound up his school 
career just after the War with a few 
final terms at Eton in company with 
Mr. G. O. Allen. Perhaps he got 
through matric, at last, or it may be 
that he found that the fagging was too 
much for him after his experiences 
during the War. 
A Roving Life 

For it must be clear that he did not 
allow his addiction to public schools 
to interfere with activities more appro- 
priate to his years. By 1885 he was 
attending Parliament fairly regularly, 
and soon after he was sheep-farming in 
Australia and gold-mining in Alaska. 
In the ‘nineties he was with Kitchener 
in the Soudan, albeit only as a subal- 
tern, and towards theend of the century 
he was kept ceaselessly on the move 
between Peking and South Africa, 
returning home for any such special 
occasion as Mafeking Night. It must 
have been just after he came back 
from the Soudan and just before he 
went out to the Boxer Rising that 
Gladstone made it one of his last acts 
to pat him on the head with great 
kindness and to ask him whether he 
was making good progress with his 
Greek. As he was about this time 
putting in every spare moment at Eton, 
Harrow, Clifton and Rugby, he might 
fairly have answered that he was doing 
his. best but that the wars and things 
that he kept on having to attend made 
it difficult to concentrate. 


His War Record 
During the first decade of this 
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“You’RE NOT GOING TO TELL ME THAT YOU DON’T GET FRIGHTFULLY BORED SEEING THE SAME OLD FACES DAY 
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century he made a practice of seeing 
personally to all wars and going the 
rounds of the Colonies and Dominions 
fairly regularly, but with the outbreak 
of the Great War he became really 
active. Neither the fact that he was on 
the threshold of a promising career 
as a fag at Lancing (having already 
nobbled a future duke) nor the fact 
that he was fifty-six years of age 
prevented him from throwing himself 
into the conflict with terrific energy. 
Using the influence of all his school 
connections at once, he seems to have 
obtained immediately commissions in 
the Royal Navy, the Guards, the 
Artillery, the Engineers and a number 
of line regiments, and equipped with 
these to have declared war on all fronts 
wherever there was the younger son of 
a peer to support him. 

He was on the spot at the Siege of 
Liége twenty-four hours after chasing 
the Goeben and Breslau into the Dar- 
danelles; he was at Le Cateau with the 
Guards and at Tannenberg with a 





Grand Duke on the same day, and a 
couple of days later he was in the 
Heligoland Bight. By the end of the 
year he had done his bit in Tsingtau, 
East and South-West Africa and on 
the Serbian front, besides helping to 
destroy the Emden. 

During the next four years he was 
all over the War, and wherever he went 
he met nice interesting friends, with 
most of whom of course he had been at 
school at one time or another. He 
seems to have been wounded only once 
—at the Battle of Jutland, and then 
not so seriously as to prevent him from 
witnessing as a correspondent the 
closing stages of the Battle of Trentino 
a few days later. 

For the solemn moment of Armistice 
he brought himself to rest in only two 
places—the Chapel at Eton, where he 
was surrounded by the peerage of the 
future, and the front line a mile to the 
right of Mons, where he was accom- 
panied by a plebeian but sufficiently 
notable artist. 


Sunset and Evening Star 


With the end of the War it seems 
that his energies tended to decline. 
Although he was now coming to the 
end of his school career he never seems 
to have thought of going on to a few 
of the universities. I think that the 
time he spent in Paris during the Peace 
Conference ruined him. Most of his 
time nowadays is spent in having lunch 
and dinner. (There is no record of his 
having had breakfast since Mr. Lloyd 
George resigned the Premiership.) He 
can still put away a couple of lunches 
and two or three dinners, and he still 
meets interesting people, but—it may 
Ke dyspepsia, it may be a yearning for 
the old fagging and ragging days—the 
fire seems to have gone out of him. He 
never troubled to go to Abyssinia; he 
has not been to Spain or China for 
months. He just hangs about Fleet 
Street day after day tucking in solidly 
and reminding us of the excitements of 
years ago. I think he is losing his grip. 
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“Excuse ME, MADAM, YOU MUST NOT TAKE YOUR LITTLE DOG INSIDE.” 
“Nonsense! It’s a U Fito.” 








Accustomed As I Am... 


Ir is with feelings of the utmost joy 
That I am present here this afternoon 

Where I have made mud-puddings as a boy 
And grown to glorious manhood all too soon. 


I could recall a thing or two, I could 
(Don’t stop me if you've heard it all before), 
About the days when spreading blacksmiths stood 
Where there is now a sevenpenny store. 


I can remember when we walked to class 
In our own villages and, in between, 

Caught as caught could on what still then was grass 
And we in our quaint way still called The Green. 


Now my grandfather on my father’s side 
Used to recount to me how, long ago, 

A squire lived in the building occupied 
By the Consolidated Bath Salt Co. 


Which, by the way, reminds me of a long 
And rather pointless story of a Jew, 

Which, unabridged and probably all wrong, 
I am proposing to repeat to you. 


Further I feel—I think we all must feel— 
The need for petty enmities to cease, 

To put our shoulders to the common weal 
And plant in firmer soil the dove of peace. 


Let us go stoutly forward one and all, 
Hand, if I may express it so, in hand. 
Divided, as I look at it, we fall; 
United, between you and me, we stand. 


It is on grave occasions such as this, 
When we are gathered for some common aim, 
That some of those amongst us tend to miss 
The full significance of why they came. 


And now, kind friends and neighbours listening, 
And those who through some oversight are not, 
I come, if I may say so, to that thing 
Which, as it were, has fallen to my lot. 


I have an enviable load to bear; 
It is my happy privilege to say 

How pleased I am to ask our friend the Mayor 
To introduce the speaker for to-day. 
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THE CROOO,OOO,NER 


“You can’t stop me from beaming; 
I mean to get something from you.” 
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A FITNESS CAMPAIGNER GOES ALL MINOAN, 








A.R.P.P. 


Everard Galliproof took off his gas- 
mask and laid it with a gesture of dis- 
taste on the shelf which he reserves for 
the things he wishes to forget without 
losing. 

“Far be it from me,” he said with 
difficulty (Everard always has difficulty 
over that locution), “to belittle the 
danger to this country from air-raids. 
It affords employment for thousands, 
and without it my young friend Acting- 
Pilot-Officer (on probation) MacOstrich 
would develop a dreadful and de- 
bilitating conviction that he was living 
in vain. But I do feel it is time that 
the attention of the public was drawn 
to the danger from air-raid precautions. 

“T think,” he went on, ‘‘the funda- 
mental trouble is that we English have 
been immune from invasion so long 
that we've lost the right spirit. The 
air-raid precautions I came across in 
Heidelberg eighteen months ago had 
none of the ghastly seriousness you get 
in this country. They consisted — 
of pasting brown-paper over the head- 
lights of passing motorists, and they 
wound up next morning—though I’m 
not certain that this really had any- 


thing to do with it—with a ride through 
the town by a brigade or so of artillery, 
at whom the enraptured populace 
threw bunches of flowers from their 
windows. The whole show was very 
old-world and pretty; I feel that at any 
other stage in German history it would 
have been described as a carnival, and 
posters got out by the railway to 
advertise it. 

‘But it seems to me’’—he frowned 
savagely at his gas-mask—‘‘that in 
this country things have got out of 
hand. You don’t do much harm by 

sting brown-paper over motorists’ 
Lendlamans I know, because I went 
round the town afterwards looking for 
bodies, and the only one I found told 
me rudely to go away and let it sleep 
in peace. If things were left at that 
wouldn’t complain. But I shall com- 
plain if some officious air-raid warden 
comes round here telling me to dig a 
four-foot trench in my back-garden.” 

“Ts one likely to?”’ I asked. 

“You never know,” Everard said 
darkly. “ That’s the idea in Reading, 
I gather. And although Reading is a 
place where I don’t happen to live, it 
may be our turn next; and only the fact 
that we have no back-garden can save 
us. The size of the trench I could dig 
in that’’—he waved at a yard-long box 


containing a dozen grape hyacinths 
“would hardly be big enough to dis- 
courage the most pusillanimous of 
aerial invaders.” 

“And what do you propose,” I 
inquired, “for us unfortunate people 
who own gardens?” 

“ Well,” he said after a little thought, 
“the thing obviously is to make your 
garden trench-proof. I mean, quite 
apart from anything else, if you came 
back from the annual dinner of the 
Flautists Rifles or something at two 
a.M. to a garden riddled with yawning 
pits the danger would be worse than 
any air-raid warden could imagine. 
The best thing, I should say, would be 
to cover your garden with a layer, say 
about three feet thick, of concrete. 
Anyone trying to dig a trench in that 
would look pretty silly; and besides, 
if a chap in an enemy bomber spotted 
it he would immediately jump to the 
conclusion that you were underneath it 
and fly away in disgust to drop his 
bombs in Rickmansworth reservoir or 
somewhere. 

“There's another thing,” he con- 
tinued before I had time to make a 
comment—"‘ this question of gas-proof 
rooms. At present, as I see it, we're 
supposed to convert one entire room of 
our house into a hermetically-sealed 
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“No, AH DIDN'T HAVE NO PLANS. 


AH BUILT HER UP IMPROMPTU. 
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retreat where we can retire on air-raid 
nights and watch our neighbours 
choking in comfort.” 

“If that’s your idea of comfort,” I 
interpolated. 

“Retire in comfort, fathead,” said 
Everard equably. “Well, before you 
commit yourself, it seems to me that 
you want to look at this business from 
both sides. Just suppose, for example, 
that you are sitting in your sealed 
chamber one evening when there is an 
air-raid practice on, and the gas-fire 
suddenly springs a leak. What on earth 
are you going to do? You can’t stop 
the leak; you don’t know how to, for 
one thing, and for another, you don’t 
know where it is, and there is a black- 
out which prevents you looking for it. 
There is the gas escaping into your 
room therm by deadly therm ; and you 
have effectively blocked every possible 
passage whereby it might get out. You 
will slowly choke to death.” 

He paused, pointing an emphatic 
forefinger. When he had held the 
pause long enough to be impressive he 
resumed in a voice pregnant with warn- 
ing: “Hadn’t you better take that 


packing out of the keyhole now while 
you think about it?” 

It was a rhetorical question, because 
I was not in my own house, and none 
of the keyholes there have any packing 
in them; and anyway he went on with- 
out an interval on the subject of black- 
outs. 

* Are you fitted to cope with a black- 
out?” he asked. “If I were to switch 
this light out now—so—and told you 
to put your gas-mask on, could you 
do it?” 

“No,” I admitted. 

“Exactly. And why? Because-——” 

* Because I didn’t bring it with me.” 

Everard swept this objection aside. 
‘Because, my dear fellow, you aren't 
black - out - conditioned. But as a 
Monte Cristo fan you know that after a 
long period of confinement in darkness 
you get the power to see in the dark, 
like an owl. Well, then, that’s the 
treatment that must be applied to all 
our civilian population. A time will 
come when lights will no longer be 
necessary, and invasion by air will 
have to be undertaken by day, when it 
can very easily be repelled.” 


I thought he was being excessively 
fantastic, and said so. 

“You think so now, of course,” 
Everard conceded, switching the light 
on again; “but ten years ago you'd 
have thought it equally fantastic if I’d 
suggested issuing the whole of the 
civil population with gas-masks and 
sand-bins and shovels. And pumps, 
what’s more. Myself, I regard it as the 
best of several valuable suggestions 
I’ve put forward this evening. I’ll tell 
you why. If we must take precautions 
against war, we've got to make them as 
much trouble as we can. Let them be 
thoroughly onerous. Get the populace 
really fed up.” 

“But then,” I objected, “they'll 
never take the precautions at all.” 

“Exactly,” Everard said on a note 
of triumph. “And if the entire people 
of England—and of course of France, 
Italy, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and 
the other more-or-less civilised nations 
—<decide that precautions against at- 
tack are too much trouble, what'll 
happen? Why, the danger of attack 
disappears at once. As soon as the 
whole business becomes a bore we shall 
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all drop it and take to something like 
agriculture or—or fisheries. Don’t you 
see that’s the whole basis of my 
scheme ?” 

“T do,” I admitted. “But you still 
haven't convinced me,” 








Scheme for a Poem 





Nor being a Poet myself, or, at any 
rate, having long gone over to the 
enemy Prose, I cannot deal faithfully 
with a poetical theme. But I have 
thought of one, and, for the benefit of 
the real artificer when he comes along, 
[ set it down. 

The point is that it was as grown-ups 
that Apam and Eve began. All the 
rest of us had childhood, but they had 
none. Childhood has its griefs as well 
as its joys, but they had_ neither. 
There were no April tears and smiles. 
There were no quarrels and no sweet 
(how sweet!) reconciliations. There 
were no sulkinesses and disobediences 
followed by sweet (how sweet!) for- 
giveness, 

They never went for summer holi- 
days either to the seaside or a farm. 
They never paddled and hunted about 
among the pools for shrimps or among 
the rocks for anemones and seaweed, 
and they never put the anemones and 
shrimps in the bath and hung up the 
seaweed for a barometer. They never 
rode on donkeys and watched Punch 
and Judy. They never collected birds’- 
eggs. They never made-pretend. Eve 
had no dolls to dress and undress, and 
no dolls’ house to arrange and dis- 
arrange. Apam had no tin-soldiers and 
no pea-shooter. There were no picture- 
books, untearable for the very young. 
There were no nursery-rhymes and no 
fairy tales. There were no games indoor 
or out: no “He” and “ Prisoner’s Base” 


and “Touch Last”; no “Hide and 
Seek”? and ‘Musical Chairs’ and 


“Hunt the Slipper” and “General 
Post.” There were no charades. There 
was no Sunday best, with a collar that 
hurt, for little ApAM; there were no 
starched petticoats for little Eve. And 
why? Because there was no little Eve 
and no little Anam. They were never 
little. They were grown-up when they 
began. 

All this the Poet would narrate and 
make clear. But his work would not 
end there. He would have to go on to 
show how, if there has been no child- 
hood, there can be no memories of 
childhood, and what a loss those could 
be; and also that, if there has been no 
childhood, there can be no knowledge 
drawn from the experience of child- 
hood, and how these must have been 
needed when Apam and Eve had 


children of their own. For what about 
bringing up Carn and Aset and little 
Seru ? 

How often ApaM must have said to 
Carn, “Now, my son, behave! That’s 
not the way for small boys to speak!” 
and how often Cary must have replied, 
“How do you know?” and what would 
poor ADAM have to say then? Because 
it was true: he didn’t know. And Eve 
—how often, when she also was correct- 
ing CaIn (for Carn, I imagine, was 
constantly in hot water), he must have 
twitted her with her ignorance. “ Little 
boys should be seen and not heard,” 
she would say. But “How do you 
know?” he would reply. “For all you 
know, little boys ought to be heard. 
For all you know.” _ 

The precious privilege of fathers, to 


be able to affirm “I never did that 
when I was young,” was unknown to 
Apam; “When I was a little girl” 
could never have been uttered self. 
righteously by Eve. 

Well, that is the idea of my poem, 
which was suggested to me, I should 
state, by the remark of a logical French 
child who said she was so sorry for 
what Apam and Eve had missed— 
and that is as far as I, prosaically, can 
carry it. But if the real Poet extended 
it, so much the better. He might even 
go on to lament the fact that Our First 
Parents were deprived of the natural 
right of lovers to make a choice. 
None of the fun of selection was 
theirs: the marriage was as much an 
arranged affair as any has ever been. 


E.V. L. 
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At the Play 
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100D AND Proper ” (EMBAssy) 


O.p Jacob Sterne explains very 
energetically in Good and Proper 
that he does not hold with the 
young. His wife replies, “Non- 
sense, there have gol to be young.” 
He admits it, but he still refuses to 
hold with them. So in this comedy, 
as in all comedies, there have got to 
be young people, but it does not 
follow that we have got to approve 
of them or like them. And at the 
Embassy Theatre a very trivial story 
of young love gone cold is redeemed 
by the characters of the older gen- 
eration who are firmly brought on to 
the stage by the dramatist and kept 
there. 

Anne Radley (Miss Jit. EsMonpD) 
and her husband, J'ony (Mr. Basi. 
C. Laneron), do not want their 
parents to come and stay for a week 
or so in their small ultra-modern flat, 
but we of the audience want them 
very badly, for they are the making 
of the play. They are an old couple, 
the wife (Miss Grace Lang) rather 
reminiscent of cathedral city society 
masking much tenacity and 
initiative under an appar- 
ently meek exterior; the 
husband, Jacob (Mr. F. B. 
J. SHarp), a man of limited 
abilities and interests but of 
much character—a happy 
man absorbed in his garden 
and his stamp-collection, 
good-natured but ultimately 
firm and always capable of 
a succession of superbly 
fatuous remarks. Mr. Sxaxp 
triumphantly endears him- 
self to the audience, he 
makes the comedy and we 
are all very sorry when he 
finally achieves his return 
to his home and garden. 

The Sternes are the par- 
ents of the young wife, 
whom Miss EsmMonp por- 
trays deftly as a girl whose 
pleasant vices have become 
a scourge for her back. She 
was the happy daughter of 
the house in the country, 
with vague artistic interests 
which were the basis for her 
unhappy marriage with a 
rather saturnine young 
man, conceited, self - 
centred and difficult. We 
meet them after five years 
of marriage, when he has 
abandoned his literary am- 
bitions for a life of money- 


making in the less reputable sides of 
the stock and share market. 

Mr. Laneron would be better cast 
in a part with more fire and range. This 
Tony Radley is in the dramatist’s in- 





A MATTER OF TASTES 


Hugo Radley. . . . Mr. Arrnur Youne 
Jacob Sterne. .... Mr. F. B. J. SHarp 





tention not really a bad fellow, for this 
is a comedy in which all is to end well, 
But Mr. LANGTon shows us a man of 
considerable possibilities, a man cap- 
able of dangerous unpleasantness, and 


it is a root weakness of the play 
that it turns on the way an immin- 
ent divorce is circumvented by the 
kindly stratagems of the young 
people’s friends. 

Now stratagems might be ad- 
mirable things to clear up tem- 
porary and superficial estrange- 
ments, but they are very little use 
where the trouble is deep-seated, 
and stratagems cannot resolve the 
troubles caused by two conflicting 
egoisms. 

Tony Radley too produces a 
father to help the play along, and 
Hugo Radley (Mr. Artuur Younc) 
is the sort of man we are all familiar 
with in cartoons—the fat and jolly 
relative who turns up from overseas 
with a feather in his cap: a highly 
eupeptic gentleman who has done 
well out of frozen meat in the 
Argentine and whose good digestion 
enables him to make exceedingly 
light of everybody’s troubles. 

The Radleys have only two 
friends on their own as far as we 
are concerned. There is 
Lucey Baggot (Miss ELLIot 
Mason), a woman with 
an outsize in heart and 
clothes, ultra-modern and 
not likely to get on with 
the Sternes, but good in 
her own way. And there 
is Olaf, the Swedish butler 
(Mr. OLtvER JOHNSTON). 
At times it looks danger- 
ously as if Olaf is going 
to take charge of the play 
and deliver a succession 
of homilies in broken 
English. Fortunately he 
knows and keeps his place, 
and if he displays some 
final initiative it is still 
under orders and without 
speech-making. 

This play is by the 
author of George and Mar- 
garet. That comedy is 
placed in the middle period 
of human life among people 
established in their homes. 
In Good and Proper the 
middle period is under- 
represented. The young 
provide the essential story, 
and a thin affair it is; 
while the old provide the 


THE GOOD GENIUS AND THE BATTLING BABES colour and the laughs, 
Anne Radley... ... Miss Jn. Esmonp and very good laughs they 
ge, Ree Ee Mr, Ourver Jouxsron are, while Jacob Sterne 1s 
Tony Radley ...... Mr. Bast. C. Lancto on the stage. D. W. 
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“Witp Oats ” (PRINCES) 


There are two main schools of 
thought about the best line of conduct 
to be adopted if all the footballers in the 
country were to put their boots in the 
right places for us one Saturday and we 
scooped twenty thousand pounds. The 
first is for accepting a microscopic 
yield from the Funds and retiring to 
a small freehold at Bath. The second 
is for passing into the yacht-hiring 
class with a splash and not minding 
when the splash very soon dies away. 
The freer-thinking school, to which I 
think I adhere, will 
find this musical-com- 
edy by Mr. Dovenas 
Furser full of useful 
suggestion. 

An even wider body 
will find that it gives 
Mr. SypNey Howarp 
more rope of better 
quality than he has 
had for some time. 
This is news of national 
importance. 

No three people 
could have been more 
splash - minded than 
Samuel Cloppitt (Mr. 
Howarp), his wife 
Maria (Miss VERA 
Pearce) and _ their 
nephew Willie (Mr. 
ARTHUR Riscok). They 
lived in a small village 
in Yorkshire, and 
Samuel was out of 
work; but as he and 
Maria had had the 
sense to back their 
fancy with different 
firms, they found them- 
selves one morning 
forty thousand richer. 
Willie, who saw no 
great future for himself 
on a bicycle belonging 
to the Post-Office (particularly as its 
wheels were egg-shaped), was from 
the beginning in no doubt that he 
would participate in full, and, like 
all people of sterling confidence, he 
proved quite right. (V.B.—The first 
action of the intelligent pool-winner 
should be to engage a man of granite 
as an anti- Willie squad.) 

The long and short of the story is 
that two expeditions set out separately 
to see Life, one consisting of Samuel 
and Willie, the other of Maria; and no 
matter how curious the situations in 
which the first expedition found itself, 
the second was never far away. 

It is hard to say which was the best 
scene, but there was very little wrong 
with that in which the police raided 


Willie Cloppitt . . . . 6 eee ees 
Samuel Cloppilt. 2. 6 bee ee es Mr. Sypney Howarp 


a bottle-and-dance dive early in the 
morning and flushed our heroes, who 
were just sober enough to disappear 
quickly into the Ladies’ Cloaks. Their 
re-entry was memorable. I firmly 
believe they would both have got away 
with it in real life. Mr. Riscom has a 
wonderful ankle for a silk stocking, 
and no actor in London has a head for 
a velvet toque quite like Mr. Howarn’s. 
Mr. Riscoz wore a neat black two- 
piece, Mr. Howarp an inexplicably 
tubular velvet gown in crushed straw- 
berry. Together they sat down and dis- 
cussed various aspects of life from the 





VISITORS’ DAY LN MOROCCO 
Maria Cloppilt . 5 ce ee Miss Vera Pearce 


woman’s point of view, and when 
the police discovered them the in- 
terrogation subsided before Samuel's 
gravely menacing assertion that his 
husband was the British Consul at 
Hampstead. 

But there was also the scene, beau- 
tifully put on and revolving round 
a charming little ballet, where they 
visited the Folies Bergére and were 
staggered when Maria, almost en- 
veloped in feathers, came on in the 
lead. There was another, in an un- 
swastika-ed Austria, where, the twenty 
thousand being already in tatters, they 
tried to turn an honest groschen as 
guides but failed because whenever 
Samuel pushed a client into a crevasse 
with the idea of saving his life, he made 


. Mr. Arruvr Riscor 


the mistake of falling after him. You 
can imagine Samuel and Willie in full 
Tyrolean dress. And there was the 
scene in which they saw brief but 

lorious service in the French Foreign 
pec before hoboing their way 
miserably back to Yorkshire to find 
that the more prudent Maria had re- 
turned before them and turned the 
village pub into a road-house. 

The dialogue contains its share of 
chestnuts, but it is consistently bright, 
and Mr. Howarp’s material is skilfully 
shaped to his peculiar brand of humour. 
Those who with me rate his gentle 
absurdities highly 
should not be disap- 
pointed. His attack is 
more varied than usual. 
In Mr. Riscox he has 
a worthy comrade of 
suitably forceful per- 
sonality, a versatile 
comedian who can take 
the weight of the even- 
ing off his shoulders 
and leave him free to 
be himself; and Miss 
Pearce knows the 
business of musical- 
comedy inside out and 
plays her part delight- 


fully. 
Mr. Jack Dononvg, 
who is responsible 


for the ensembles, 
dances well and makes 
a tactful liaison officer 
between the different 
departments of the 
show; Miss JoSEPHINE 
HovsrTon is an attrac- 
tive recruit though 
vocally not quite good 
enough; and Miss 
Frances MARSDEN can 
dance. 

Mr. Furper’s lyrics 
are not up to his dia- 
logue. Mr. Non Gay’s 
music is light and airy but not re- 
markable. The Chorus are pretty, 
nimble and disciplined. What one re- 
members most about the evening are a 
large number of honest laughs and that 
M. René Hupezrt’s décor and dresses 
are much above the average for this 
kind of entertainment. Eric. 








In Darkest London 
“Orders for nearly £9 million of rolling 
stock were placed yesterday in connection with 
developments on the Morden Engware and 
Kekerloo Tube railways.”—Nigerian Paper. 





“Vegetarian Young Lady Organiser will 
work for educational reform—and cats.” 
Advt. in “Daily Telegraph.” 
What, both at once? 
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The Beauties of Bridge 





I.—Cards, Tables and Chairs 


On Contract Bridge, its problems and its rules 
(Sport of great minds and acid test of fools), 

What reams are written and what varied views 

Fill every evening’s Standard, Star and News. 

Yet Bridge, which sets all Fleet Street scribbling hard. 
Still lacks its laureate, still awaits its bard. 

Out with the lyre! "Tis time to interpose 

A spot of verse in all this spate of prose. 

Just for the once give Pegasus a spin; 

Let prose stand out while poetry cuts in. 

Great shade of Pops, assist the work I’ve planned, 
And let your brother Brapiey lend a hand, 

To sing of Bridge in measures neat and terse, 

To clothe its laws in finely-tailored verse, 

To justify as well as couplets can 

The complex ways of CULBERTSON to Man. 


It is with Bridge as any other art: 

Though skill come first, mechanics play their part. 
Wise then the hostess who will pay regards 

To such small points as tables, chairs and cards. 
With cards ‘tis strange how many go amiss; 
Dandies in most things may be dowds in this. 
Visit Anne’s flat—no speck of dust is seen; 

Sit down to Bridge and every card’s unclean. 
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“YEs, WE'VE HAD TROUBLE WITH THIS BOX EVER 
SINCE IT WAS BUILT. 


Joan can dress smartly ; she’ll not face the town 

In laddered stockings or a spotted gown; 

Yet Joan provides her guests when she receives 
With packs like heaps of moist November leaves. 
Others, again, with cards share NERO’s vice, 
Who ne’er would wear the selfsame garment twice. 
Such purists, shuddering at the merest speck, 
Like roaring admirals claim a spotless deck: 
After each rubber for fresh packets call, 

And must have virgins or they'll none at all; 
So Jack, the world’s worst tennis-player, calls 
After each set for boxes of new balls, 

Unjustly blames the old ones for his score, 

Then goes on double-faulting as before; 

So for each dance the rich but homely Jill 

Buys one more Worth and longs for partners still. 


In Contract almost any table’s right 

If firm, well-covered and correct in height. 

All other points to fantasy belong, 

Yet how Bridge suffers when these three go wrong! 
Of all the ills by which the game is cursed 

A wobbling table I'll pronounce the worst 
Whose drunken legs so rock from knee to knee 
You’d swear you weren't in England but at sea. 
Of mild discomforts none so surely serves 

To wreck our tactics while it frays our nerves. 
Our angry voices shake as we miscall, 

And tempers rise while rolling pencils fall. 


Markers and packs—these requisites supplied, 
See that your table holds naught else beside; 

No gadgets, no device of whirling wheels 

That cuts both cards and hands as it misdeals. 
Your guests would eat, would smoke? Then set by each 
Small separate tables within easy reach. 

Dispose all commissariat in the rear, 

You thus will keep the field of battle clear. 

Not so at Maud’s. Her table she besets 

With sweets, trays, tumblers, siphons, cigarettes. 
Smokes, eats and drinks—’tis all a packed array 
With just one green oasis left for play. 

Hemmed in by stores th’ embarrassed players feel 
It’s not a game they’re asked to, it’s a meal. 


The golden mean which governs life’s affairs 
Applies in Bridge with special force to chairs, 
And either fault is certain to displease. 

Too soft for vigour or too hard for ease. 

Yet most prefer a chair with back too steep 
To one that calls them not to cards but sleep. 
By swansdown trapped, sunk indolently in 
Till the tall table overtops the chin, 

They'll cry like Juliet in their helpless plight, 
“TI take no joy of this contract to-night.” 


Protect your friends, dear Madam, I entreat, 

From those two foes, th’ extremes of cold and heat. 
To shun the draught, the firelight warmth to share 
Demands a hostess’ unremitting care. 

To give their guests the temperature they need 
How many ladies try, how few succeed! 

Take Flo. When she has Bridge in Ladbroke Grove, 
Her bridge-room seems half ice-box, half gas-stove. 
Schooled by one’s blood, how quickly there ‘tis known 
That North’s an arctic, South a sultry zone! 

For while poor North with cold will half expire, 
South cooks his kidneys at a grill-room fire. 
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Narcissus 

It is reported that a mule has 
recently had his face lifted. The 
deed was done in the United States 
—it would be—with the fraudulent 
intention of palming the mule off 
as a younger beast than he really 
was. The United States is an ingeni- 
ous country, and the claim is put 
forward that this is the first instance 
of the operation being performed on 
an animal. It is nothing of the kind. 

Some years ago in a mountain 
battery we had a mule of venerable 
years and appearance who nevertheless 
was endeared to us by his sterling 
qualities. To our regret the time had 
come when he was due to be cast. The 
Major, an intelligent man who kept 
up to date in his ideas, wishing to 
retain the services of the mule, thought 
of having his face lifted as an experi- 
ment. He had heard of its having been 
done to useless women, and saw no rea- 
son why it shouldn’t be tried on a 
valued mule. And tried it was, with 


the sergeant-farrier as operator, Akbar 
—that was the patient’s name—sub- 
mitted with a bad grace, but had no 
say in the matter. Everything went 
well, and after a brief sojourn in the 
sick lines he returned to his wonted 
place. But how altered. His counten- 
ance was radiant with youth, and the 
delighted Major patted it with a new 
relish. Unfortunately it was the very 
success of the operation that led to its 
failure. 

This was due to two causes. First 
the effect on Akbar himself. When 
shoving his nose into a glassy trough of 
water he became aware of the trans- 
formation. He started back, and stared 
round with an air of wild surmise. 
Driven by thirst and curiosity, he had 
another dip, and the truth was borne 
in upon him that this new beauty was 
his. He remained rapt in self-admira- 
tion, and from that moment became a 
prey to vanity. He would never pass 
any kind of water without gazing into 
its depths, and one could hardly tear 
him away. He assumed the mincing 
gait of the still young at heart, and 


thereby gravely impaired his usefulness 
on the hillside. This was bad enough. 
but the result on his fellows was even 
worse. Not only were they exasperated 
by his airs, but became jealous of his 
new youth. Hostility became general, 
and what had been an amiable battery 
became the home of dark looks and evil 
thoughts. Elderly mules too adopted 
the manners and paces of age in the 
hope that they might undergo a 
similar process of rejuvenation, and the 
Major, instead of having a battery that 
in the cant phrase was ready to go 
anywhere and do anything. found it 
steadily growing worse and worse, 
slower and slower What happened in 
the end I don’t know, as I was trans- 
ferred, but, when I bade the Major 
good-bye, it lookedas if from theageing 
effect of pure grief, it would not be long 
before he would want his own face 
lifted. And there would only be the 
sergeant-farrier to do it. 


T should add that we renamed Akbar 
and called him Narcissus. 
Dum-Dum. 
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Cramping the Crusader 





Report or: M. Mangle 

Rank: Detective 

RELATIVE TO: Application to be ex- 
cused all further duties at Town 
Hall. 


Stmr,—I respectfully report that at 
4.15 p.m, 13th November last, a tele- 
phone message was recd. from Town 
Hall saying, Would you kindly send a 
police officer ete, when convenient, as 
Miss Aspidystra Plushe-Tassel, the 
lady Mayoress is now hunting Mr. 
Palfrey Tinne wit’ the Mace. I imme- 
diately replied, Very good, same will 
be reported by self in due course after 
completion of form P.70. 

I then showed you the message, Sir, 
and you said, Well go on then, go on 
get on with it, dont you think I have 
got enough on my mind with the Police 
Ball coming off next week, besides, 
you voted for her didnt you. I then 


replied in proper order, (1) Very good, 
Sir, (2) Certainly Sir, (3) Only under 
severe domestic pressure, Sir. 

I then immediately sent for Pro- 
bationary Detective Smith.P. & in- 
structed him to accompany self to 
Town Hall. I said to same, It is nice 
goings on, Police are required to pre- 
vent lady Mayoress from committing 
homicide ete upon the body of Mr 
Palfrey Tinne, the jnr. reporter of the 
Borough Guardian & Dairymans In- 
quirer. He said, Why, & I immediately 
instructed him to get his notebook also 
sharp indelible pencil for taking notes. 

On arrival at Town Hall, Sir, I said 
to doorkeeper, Excuse me, I have called 
from Police Hdgqrs., in re alleged 
Breach of Peace etc on premises. He 
said, This way gentn. if you please. We 
all then entered Council] Chamber & 
found lady Mayoress & Council dis- 
cussing validity of statements alleged 
to have been made by Mr Tinne in 
Mothers corner of Borough Guardian & 
Dairymans Inguirer. 

After retrieving Mr Tinne, Sir, from 














OW? 

















“TI NEVER p/p THINK THERE WAS MUCH SCOPE FOR A 
HOUSE-DETECTIVE IN THIS ONE-EYED HOTEL.” 


central gas bracket, I said to lady 
Mayoress, Yr. Worshp., following in- 
structns. recd. from superior officers, 
I have called to make inquiries re 
alleged disturbance which it is alleged, 
has allegedly taken place here. A No, 
of Aldermen, Sir, then proceeded out 
from under tables, coal-scuttles ete, & 
Prob.Det.Smith.P. said, I do trust we 
are in the right place. I immediately 
instructed him to ask permission before 
speaking. 

Her Worship then said, Good gra- 
cious, whatever can you mean, I was 
just explaining that Mr Tinne’s column 
in the Guardian has been giving me a 
pain under the shoulder blade for weeks 
past, it isn’t so much the Crusade 
against Hypocrisy, or the weekly ex- 
posure of the lack of Sympathy, or 
even the way it Soothes the Bleeding 
Heart of Humanity, it is when Mr 
Tinne sits in the public gallery & looks 
good like his photo at the top of the 
column that my shoulder blade gets so 
bad. Why dont he go to London & he 
1 of the most remarkable young men in 
the history of journalism. 

I then said to Mr Palfrey Tinne, You 
give your age as 22 yrs. & state that 
you have been editing the Mothers 
corner for some time past. He replied, 
Let us give youth its chance, it is the 
people who live smug lives etc, or words 
to that effect, I want to cry out, life 
has shown me so much etc, I have 
found again also again that youth has 
no chance. The lady Mayoress, Sir, 
then said, Take it away, officer, before 
I get another twinge. I replied, Yr. 
Worshp. under present circumstances 
I have no power to eject alleged 
offender from public gallery, his face 
is not an offence under the Council 
Regulations. 

Prob.Det.Smith.P. then said, Shall 
we complete interrogation of Mr Tinne 
here or at the Memorial Hospital, 
because it looks to me as if the Mayoress 
is getting another little bit of trouble 
under the shoulder blade. I was just 
going to ask Mr Tinne to step outside 
if so good, Sir, when Her Worshp. said, 
It really isnt a bit of good, for I cannot 
abear it any longer & same will now 
be dealt with by self. She then set: 
up Mace & proceeded to hunt Mr Tinne. 
In order to prevent Breach of Peace I 
endeavoured to remove said Mace, & 
according to Prob.Det.Smith.P’s notes, 
Sir, lady Mayoress missed Mr Tinne 
with it, & I was not available for duty 
for 3 days afterwards, not being aware 
of what happened at the time. I after- 
wards reported same to you, Sir, & you 
said, Well I didnt vote for her did I, 
& you cant very well go summoning 4 
lone woman to appear in Ct, she said 
she was sorry too. 
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“I spe Mrs. GREEN HAS CHARGED ME FOR WASHING THAT SHIRT SHE LOST.” 
“An, WELL, Sir, I EXPECT SHE WASHED [T BEFORE SHE LOST 1T.” 
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Since Mr Palfrey Tinne left this 
Borough, Sir, on 20th November last 
for London, I have been on ordinary 
duty, but was appointed for special 
duty at Town Hall on recent occasion 
of Civie Reception to said gentn. when 
he paid a visit to his old home. As 
you are aware, Sir, Mr Tinne now con- 
ducts the Heartache Crusade Column 
in the Sunday Fluke at a salary of 
£5,000 per yr. At the Town Hall, Mr 
Tinne said into the microphone, I 
want to help you all, I want you all to 
help me in my crusade against heart- 
less mothers & fathers etc, also lack of 


insight. Her Worshp. the lady Mayor- 
ess then placed written speech of 
welcome in Beadles hat, & she said, 
Hand me the Mace, it is no use Palfrey 
darling I felt another twinge. 

I am given to understand, Sir, that 
her Worshp. missed Mr Tinne, & as I 
have not been available for duty for the 
past week, I now respectfully ask if 
some other officer can take up Town 
Hall duty for the future. 








Mathematical Corner 


“ If two and two are put together the cat 
comes out of the bag.”—Jndian Paper. 


Yesterday and To-day 





YESTERDAY 
My wife had a hat, 
Such a pretty little hat— 
But so had the lady 
In the next-door flat. 


anp To-DAY 


My wife has a hat, 

Such a DIFFERENT little hat- 
And so has the lady 

In the next-door flat ! 
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No, | HAVEN'T BEEN ABROAD—THE OIL-STOVE 
SMOKES A LITTLE.” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Churchman’s Memories 


lr houses have influence then that lovely one assigned to 
the Master of the Temple should conduce to a temper of 
peculiar suavity. This contention finds concrete justification 
in a book which Mr. Harotp Anson, the present Master, 
has for sufficient reasons called Looking Forward (HEINE- 
MANN, 10/6), though a title of opposite import would have 
been equally accurate. For Mr. Anson, being the penulti- 
mate member of a family which exceeded even the Victorian 
norm, who thus remembers himself only as the child of the 
elderly, has a living tradition of unusual length to expound 
and need not delve among desiccated antiquities to recall a 
day when bishops drove coach-and-six and it was unthink- 
able that lesser dignitaries of the Church should admit their 
men of law to their tables Mr. ANson’s memories, it will be 
gathered, are mainly of matters ecclesiastical; but ecclesi- 
astical history (a fact not always taught us at school) is at 
least as important as political; and those who would under- 
stand the not unadventurous progress of the Church of 
England in the nineteenth century will discover here many 
significant data. Mr. ANson—who found a transient attrac- 
tion in the fervours of the evangelicals, was at Christ Church 
when Lrppown stall held the Tractarian fort, and subscribed 
to the audacious findings of Lux Mundi—emerged at length 
into a via media whence he could gently mock the excesses 
of zeal without denying the nobilities of enthusiasm. The 
hoy who had a confirmed dislike of knocking and kicking 
balls about was the father of a man the clarity of whose 
vision is equalled by its charity. 





Soldier under Saturn 


It is reassuring to find an historian hinting at the political 
exploitation of faith in the religious wars of the past—it may 
possibly help mankind to be a little more chary of the next 
crusade. Perhaps the most interesting aspect of Mr. 
Francis Watson’s engrossing Life of Wallenstein (Cuatro 
Aanp Winpvs, 15/-) ishis determination to distinguish between 
the denominational facade of the Thirty Years’ War and the 
national rivalries and vested interests behind it. In choosing 
a great Catholic General who would have imposed a tolerant 
peace on a pugnacious Christendom, he has chosen a figure 
almost as enigmatical to its own day as it is to ours. His 
weakest point is his ecclesiastical history. You cannot credit 
a critic who speaks of the “Order” of Jesus and describes 
Henri QuaTRE as “saying” Mass to gain Paris, with any 
profound insight into the wiles of the Society or the ulterior 
motives of converts. Apart from these flaws Mr. Watson 
has produced an eloquent, impressive and eminently read- 
able biography of an ill-starred hero, remarkable not only 
as the military rival of Gustavus ApDoLpuvs but as the ruler 
of an oasis of peace and plenty in his native Bohemia. 


Based on Scapa Flow 


In Naval Episodes of the Great War (NELSON, 8/6) un- 
abridged extracts from a great history are set out to form 
a continuous narrative of which the sole theme is the 
struggle at sea. Here are the heroic sacrifices of Coronel and 
the Falklands, the ponderous naval thrust at the Dardanelles, 
the brilliant tilt at Zeebrugge and chivalry’s pageant of 
Jutland, with its lurid light and shade, its hair’s-breadth 
tactical failures and its immense strategic triumph, lit by 
flashes of instant fierce decision and undarkened by weary 
clouds of subsequent controversy. All these stories and a 
hundred others appear once more, in familiar guise but 
differently, sifted out from the record of fighting by land 
and air. Most impressive perhaps in its correct perspective 
is the tale of the Navy’s eternal vigil and blockade among 
the mists and the menaces of the grey North Sea, but all the 
telling is shaped by the craftsmanship that belongs of right 
to Joun Bucnan. Almost one is persuaded to believe that 
war is a gay and gallant pastime, for only by inference in 
the occasional mordant word does he allow it to appear in its 
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“. ..°THIS LOOKS TO ME LIKE “Drap-FAce” ANDER- 
SON'S WORK,’ GASPED Derrecrive-Inspecror WATKINS, 
EYEING THE CORPSE IN THE BATH .. .” 
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German Lady (living in Bayswater). “ YoU CANNOT BE GERMAN TO PLAY OUT OF TUNE LIKE THAT!” 
Bandsman. “ You CANNOT BE ENGLISH IF YOU NOTICE IT!” 


F. H. Townsend, May 1st, 1907. 








rasping sordidness and squalor, its blasts of sudden death 
and its chills of callous treachery. 





Buck’s Progress 


Miss Moyra Cuaruron has already made a wide public 
for herself with five books, mainly stories of the English 
sporting countryside, written while she was still a child. 
Now she is grown up, and One Man in His Time (PUTNAM, 
7/6) is her first full-length novel—an historical romance. 
Its hero is a young man of fashion who, after a break with 
his family, gets a commission in Spain and takes part in 
most of WELLINGTON’s operations, many of which are lent 
a double interest by the tragic Spanish scene of to-day. 
Miss CHARLTON is a natural story-teller. She makes Johnnie 
Golightly a likeable fellow whose adventures in battle and 
love and the chase are all good reading. The robustness 
of her writing and her understanding of the way men think 


and talk are sufficiently remarkable, but even more so is 
the fact that a girl of her age should have acquired such a 
grip of the intricacies of the Peninsular campaign and indeed 
of the whole business of the nineteenth-century military 
machine. She never skates over the numerous difficulties 
of detail which obviously lurk in this theme, but she has the 
precious gift of keeping detail from becoming dull. 


Views of a Good European 


Journeying hither and thither Across the Frontiers 
(Josep, 10/6), Sir Puttar Gres has talked with men and 
women in the capitals of Europe and in places beyond 
Europe; some of them at the very heart of aflairs, others 
with no more knowledge or influence than the rest of us but 
watching the way the world is going with intelligence and 
concern. These conversations are reported by a practised 
and brilliant hand, but the book which contains them is not 
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reporting only or mainly. There is deep reflection in it, 
wisdom and charity, the fruit of a ripe and humane mind; 
though there is, as there can be, no conclusion. It is sig- 
nificant of Sir Puriar’s integrity that so many of his sen- 
tences end with a question-mark. He is not afraid to face 
apparently insoluble contradictions or to qualify his own 
words. His most interesting and authoritative chapter on 
the New Germany, with its estimate of the character and 
intentions of the Fi'urer, should give pause to those who 
can only envisage our neighbours and their overlords in 
terms of black or white; but before his book had gone to 
press news came from Vienna which caused him to add 
another page, and it is the gloomiest he has written. Yet 
his faith in the necessity of a 
policy of appeasement and that 
the “ intelligent, good-natured, 
liberty-loving people” that 
exist in Germany as elsewhere 
mustat length prevail, remains 
fundamentally unshaken. He 
is too gallant a champion of 
that ideal of civilisation which 
he has most eloquently defined 
to despair of its destiny. 





Gold-Digger Hero 

The history of a poor young 
man who, given a first 
opportunity by the kindness 
of a delightful girl, progressed 
to a rich marriage and a house 
in Brook Street is Mr. G. 8. 
MARLOWE’S subject in Pictures 
on the Pavement (COLLINS, 7/6). 
His Paul Gaston is a pave- 
ment-artist when we and 
Edwina first set eyes on him, 
and through her he gets en- 
gagements as a lightning artist 
in variety, and by way of a 
charity performance soars to 
heights which leave her far 
behind. His heartless oppor- 
tunism will make most readers 
long to kick him, and they will 
not be wholly admiring when 
he puts things right, after he 
has been turned out of his 
wife’s establishment, by returning to his first love vid the 
pavement. Many of the throng of characters are brilliantly 
drawn and the dialogue is often excellent, but probability 
is strained here and there, and Mr. MARLOWE slips up over 
trifles, as for instance when he seems to find a military 
suggestion of eminence in the title “Cook-general,” bestow- 
ing it upon the exponent of the culinary art who rubs 
shoulders with the butler and footmen in Brook Street. 


Mr. Nichols Despairs 


The sentimentalist and the realist are still struggling for the 
prize of Mr. Bevertey Nicxots’ soul. In News of England 
(Care, 7/6), a book colloquially written and, though drawing 
heavily on statistics, inclined to reckless and sometimes 





“Tais 1 THE Toy DEPARTMENT, MADAM.” 


fatuously ignorant generalisation, he laments a decay in the 
British character which is exemplified for him in a “universal 
contempt for discipline” and a criminal apathy about the 
future; but constructively he has little to suggest except a 
tightening of the bonds of Empire and recognition of Sir 
OswaLp Mostey, whom he regards, in spite of disliking 
certain aspects of his policy, as “the only man I know 
who has in him the qualities of that hero for whom this 
country has waited so long.” In his indictment he cites a 
large increase in drunkenness (especially at Oxford, which 
he paints as a haunt of hooligans) and the gambling spirit, 
the unprogressiveness of the Church of England, public 
callousness to things as far apart as the distressed areas 
and the ruin of architec- 
tural treasures, and what he 
describes as the general abuse 
of laissez-faire. For approval 
he cannot single out much 
more than London’s capture 
of the dress-trade (though even 
in this he scents decadence, 
forgetting perhaps that France 
had held the lead for a long 
time before 1914, and showed 
few signs of weakness in the 
years that followed), the 
B.B.C., the rapid growth of 
native ballet, and the C.1.D. 
One or two of his criticisms are 
well founded, but he has a 
habit of treating well-known 
facts as if they were personal 
discoveries. Those who read 
his eloquent defence of the 
Oxford Group Movement, 
published only two years 
ago, will be surprised by the 
absence of any mention of it 
here as a counter to spiritual 
degeneracy. 


A Double Event 


In spite of Dr. Priestley’s 
modesty and tact a disquieting 
feeling persists that eventually 
some jealous and infuriated 
policeman will assault and 
batter Mr. Joun Rove's 
famous detector. In Invisible Weapons (CoLiins, 7/6) 
Superintendent Hanslet and Inspector Waghorn were com- 
pletely defeated in their efforts to discover by whom one 
murder had been committed, and not until a second man 
was slain did Dr. Priestley become interested and begin to 
connect the one crime with the other. No writer of detective 
fiction is more ingenious in supplying “the mechanism of 
murder” than Mr. Ruopg, no one is fairer in giving his 
readers a chance to solve mysteries for themselves. But while 
it is easy to admire the Doctor’s skill, it is also possible to 
sympathise with the baffled policemen. 








Design for Perpetual Weather-Forecast 
“ Moderate or Fresh 8.W. wind. Some light rain early, some later. 
Weather permitting.” —Bermuda Paper. 
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“ WHERE does the cinema organist 
go when he sinks out of sight ? " 
asks a correspondent. We're not 
vindictive. As far as we are con- 
cerned he just sinks out of sight. 


xk * 


Any Takers? 


“A new hope has arisen for sufferers 
in a treatment introduced by Dr. Ladis- 
laus von Meduna, of Budapest. He 
injects a drug which induces fits and 
causes convulsive shock,” 

Evening Standard, 


x * * 


“Whoopee will be the key-note 
of the entertainment at our coastal resorts this season,” 
says a seaside town clerk. Margate has already set the 
pace with the gayest of Chess Congresses. 


eS oe 


“An exquisite sheaf of arum lilies occupied the centre of the 
pulpit, and its margins were flanked with Madonna lilies, white 
tulips, white irises and spaghetti."—Malvern Paper. 

Of course, one can take the Anglo-Italian Pact too 
seriously. 
we. KER 


At his son’s tenth birthday party an American stock- 
broker presented each of his 
twenty youthful guests with 
a jazz-drum. Evidently he 
could stand the racket. 


6 
“Gandhi to Change his 
Front,” runs a headline in an 
Indian newspaper. We didn’t 
think he wore one. 


x * * 





A County Court Judge told 
an actor that it was useless 
for a man who had his name 

at the top of the bill to deny that he had plenty of money 
coming in. But will that stop our tailor nagging! 


xk * 


“Fortune Made from Winkles,” runs a headline. Which 
only goes to show that with patience something can be 
got out of them. 





A writer comments on the fact 
that ostriches have been reared suc- 
cessfully in this country. That prob- 
ably means a feather in someone’s 
cap. 

ee eee 


Why Wear Furze Next the Skin? 

“*Tt was here,’ he said, ‘that I did my 
war training as I was with the Inns of 
Court O.T.C. from May to November 1917, 
and there is hardly a gorse bush in the 
district that I have not laid on my 
tummy and fired blanks at.’ 

Report of Speech by Dr. Burgin. 


x** * 


* Wallpaperis coming back again,” 
The distemper must be wearing off. 


says a decorator. 


x * * 


An old Chinese eating-house is being shipped from Pekin 
to Hollywood for a new film. 
The ex-proprietor says he has 
never known a joint go so far. 


xk * 


With the utmost cay 
a very fat man was recen 
rescued from a burning ae 
ing. It was a narrow escape. 


xk 


“When sitting in an Under- 
ground train, don’t you often 
try to remember what tune 
it is that the wheels seem to 
be playing?” asks a gossip- 
writer, No, we try to remem- 
ber when it was that we were last sitting in an Under- 
ground train. 





x kk & 


The Spirit of Service 
“It being reported that the Church gates needed re-oiling, several 
volunteers undertook to carry out this necessary work,” 
Bromyard News and Record. 


x * * 


“His {a film-star’s] chief ambition is to go around un- 
noticed, and because England allows him to do so he is 
pleased and grateful.” So pleased indeed that he told a 
reporter all about it. 
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reporting only or mainly. There is deep reflection in it, 
wisdom and charity, the fruit of a ripe and humane mind; 
though there is, as there can be, no conclusion. It is sig- 
nificant of Sir Pxiiar’s integrity that so many of his sen- 
tences end with a question-mark. He is not afraid to face 
apparently insoluble contradictions or to qualify his own 
words. His most interesting and authoritative chapter on 
the New Germany, with its estimate of the character and 
intentions of the Fier, should give pause to those who 
can only envisage our neighbours and their overlords in 
terms of black or white; but before his book had gone to 
press news came from Vienna which caused him to add 
another page, and it is the gloomiest he has written. Yet 
his faith in the necessity of a 
policy of appeasement and that 
the “ intelligent, good-natured, 
liberty-loving people” that 
exist in Germany as elsewhere 
mustat length prevail, remains 
fundamentally unshaken. He 
is too gallant a champion of 
that ideal of civilisation which 
he has most eloquently defined 
to despair of its destiny. 


Gold-Digger Hero 


The history of a poor young 
man who, given a first 
opportunity by the kindness 
of a delightful girl, progressed 
to a rich marriage and a house 
in Brook Street is Mr. G. 8S. 
MarLowe’s subject in Pictures 
on the Pavement (COLLINS, 7/6). 
His Paul Gaston is a pave- 
ment-artist when we and 
Edwina first set eyes on him, 
and through her he gets en- 
gagements as a lightning artist 
in variety, and by way of a 
charity performance soars to 
heights which leave her far 
behind. His heartless oppor- 
tunism will make most readers 
long to kick him, and they will 
not be wholly admiring when 
he puts things right, after he 
has been turned out of his 
wife’s establishment, by returning to his first love vid the 
pavement. Many of the throng of characters are brilliantly 
drawn and the dialogue is often excellent, but probability 
is strained here and there, and Mr. MARLOWE slips up over 
trifles, as for instance when he seems to find a military 
suggestion of eminence in the title ‘“‘Cook-general,” bestow- 
ing it upon the exponent of the culinary art who rubs 
shoulders with the butler and footmen in Brook Street. 


Mr. Nichols Despairs 


The sentimentalist and the realist are still struggling for the 
prize of Mr. Bevertey Nicnots’ soul. In News of England 
(CaPE, 7/6), a book colloquially written and, though drawing 
heavily on statistics, inclined to reckless and sometimes 





“Tas i THE Toy DEPARTMENT, MADAM.” 


fatuously ignorant generalisation, he laments a decay in the 
British character which is exemplified for him in a “universal 
contempt for discipline” and a criminal apathy about the 
future; but constructively he has little to suggest except a 
tightening of the bonds of Empire and recognition of Sir 
OswaLp Mostey, whom he regards, in spite of disliking 
certain aspects of his policy, as “the only man I know 
who has in him the qualities of that hero for whom this 
country has waited so long.” In his indictment he cites a 
large increase in drunkenness (especially at Oxford, which 
he paints as a haunt of hooligans) and the gambling spirit, 
the unprogressiveness of the Church of England, public 
callousness to things as far apart as the distressed areas 
and the ruin of architec. 
tural treasures, and what he 
describes as the general abuse 
of laissez-faire. For approval 
he cannot single out much 
more than London’s capture 
of the dress-trade (though even 
in this he scents decadence, 
forgetting perhaps that France 
had held the lead for a long 
time before 1914, and showed 
few signs of weakness in the 
years that followed), the 
B.B.C., the rapid growth of 
native ballet, and the C.1.D. 
One or two of his criticisms are 
well founded, but he has a 
habit of treating well-known 
facts as if they were personal 
discoveries. Those who read 
his eloquent defence of the 
Oxford Group Movement, 
published only two years 
ago, will be surprised by the 
absence of any mention of it 
here as a counter to spiritual 
degeneracy. 


A Double Event 


In spite of Dr. Priestley’s 
modesty and tact a disquieting 
feeling persists that eventually 
some jealous and infuriated 
policeman will assault and 
batter Mr. JoHn Rxope's 
famous detector. In Invisible Weapons (Cottins, 7/6) 
Superintendent Hanslet and Inspector Waghorn were com- 
pletely defeated in their efforts to discover by whom one 
murder had been committed, and not until a second man 
was slain did Dr. Priestley become interested and begin to 
connect the one crime with the other. No writer of detective 
fiction is more ingenious in supplying “the mechanism of 
murder” than Mr. Ruopr, no one is fairer in giving his 
readers a chance to solve mysteries for themselves. But while 
it is easy to admire the Doctor’s skill, it is also possible to 
sympathise with the baffled policemen. 








Design for Perpetual Weather-Forecast 
“ Moderate or Fresh 8.W. wind. Some light rain early, some later. 
Weather permitting.”—Bermuda Paper. 
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Charivaria 


“WHERE does the cinema organist 
go when he sinks out of sight?” 
asks a correspondent. We're not 
vindictive. As far as we are con- 
cerned he just sinks out of sight. 


x * * 


Any Takers? 


“A new hope has arisen for sufferers 
in a treatment introduced by Dr. Ladis- 
laus von Meduna, of Budapest. He 
injects a drug which induces fits and 
causes convulsive shock.” 

Evening Standard. 


* oF 


“Whoopee will be the key-note 
of the entertainment at our coastal resorts this season,” 
says a seaside town clerk. Margate has already set the 
pace with the gayest of Chess Congresses. 


1 ee IR 


“An exquisite sheaf of arum lilies occupied the centre of the 
pulpit, and its margins were flanked with Madonna lilies, white 
tulips, white irises and spaghetti.”—Malvern Paper. 

Of course, one can take the Anglo-Italian Pact too 
seriously. 
a ee 


At his son’s tenth birthday party an American stock- 
broker presented each of his 
twenty youthful guests with 
a jazz-drum. Evidently he 
could stand the racket. 


SBR 
“Gandhi to Change his 
Front,” runs a headline in an 
Indian newspaper. We didn’t 
think he wore one. 


ee Bee | 





A County Court Judge told 
an actor that it was useless 
for a man who had his name 

at the top of the bill to deny that he had plenty of money 
coming in. But will that stop our tailor nagging! 


xk *& 
“Fortune Made from Winkles,” runs a headline. Which 


only goes to show that with patience something can be 
got out of them. 





A writer comments on the fact 
that ostriches have been reared suc- 
cessfully in this country. That prob- 
ably means a feather in someone’s 
cap. 

“2 R 


Why Wear Furze Next the Skin? 


“*Tt was here,’ he said, ‘that I did my 
war training as I was with the Inns of 
Court 0.T.C. from May to November 1917, 


peseeee, 
~0tty 


4, fa. and there is hardly a gorse bush in the 
district that I have not laid on my 
tummy and fired blanks at.’ ” 

Report of Speech by Dr. Burgin. 


x * * 
“Wallpaper is coming back again,’ 
says a decorator. The distemper must be wearing o 
ee ae 


An old Chinese eating-house is being shipped from Pekin 
to Hollywood for a new film. 
The ex-proprietor says he has 
never known a joint go so far. 


x ©: 


With the utmost difficulty 
a very fat man was recently 
rescued from a burning build- 
ing. It was a narrow escape. 


x * * 


“ When sitting in an Under- 
ground train, don’t you often 
try to remember what tune 
it is that the wheels seem to 
be playing?” asks a gossip- 
writer. No, we try to remem- 
ber when it was that we were last sitting in an Under- 
ground train. 





8: Ro 


The Spirit of Service 


“It being reported that the Church gates needed re-oiling, several 
volunteers undertook to carry out this necessary work.” 
Bromyard News and Record. 


ee a 


“His [a film-star’s] chief ambition is to go around un- 
noticed, and because England allows him to do so he is 
pleased and grateful.” So pleased indeed that he told a 
reporter all about it. 
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As It Might Have Been in Blankland 


(From Mr. Punch’s Own Correspondent) 


Introducing the Budget 


Youth Leader von Simon, the Chancellor of the Blank- 
land Exchequer, bareheaded as usual but wearing an 
orange and bullet-proof overcoat, was escorted to the base 
of Nelson’s statue by a squadron of High Life Guards and 
reached the Imperial microphone punctually at the appointed 
hour. Machine-guns had been mounted in the National 
Gallery and the t square was packed with thousands of 
carefully-searched and well-drilled spectators, conspicuous 
amongst whom were Joy-Bringer Norman in his Bank 
Marshal’s uniform with five rows of medals on his breast, 
and The Inquisitors of Inland Revenue seated upon gilded 
chairs. 

The Chancellor's speech, trumpeted by amplifiers through- 
out the Empire, began as follows :— 

“ Friends, Aryans and fellow-countrymen, when I was 
called upon by Providence to become your Financial Chief” 
—(Loud cheers)—‘“I had no other thought in answering 
the call than to guide you out of the desert of pecuniary 
instability into the Promised Land of affluence allotted to 
us by our old Anglo-Saxon God of War.” (More cheers, accom- 
pamed by shouts of “Hail, Leader!” “Worshipful Panjan- 
drum!” “For he’s a jolly good fellow!” and “Go it, old boy!”’) 

“Other countries may balance their budgets as they 
please, but for us, the Chosen People, there is one way 
and one way alone.” 





The Method of Attila 


At this point the Chancellor advanced to a huge 
chromium-plated pair of scales which had been erected 
on the back of one of Landseer’s familiar lions, and crying, 
“These are our liabilities!” threw a bundle of typescript 
bound with red ribbon into the left-hand scale. “And 
these are our assets,” he continued, dropping a smaller 
bundle into the right-hand receptacle. There was a slight 
pause of dismay. “But this,” he bellowed, “is the way I 














: "5 Ir I were you, Sir, ["p susT SAY SOMETHING LIKE 
Vent, Vipr, Vict.’” 


strike my balance!” At the same time he unsheathed an 
enormous curved sword of bronze and dropped it dramatic- 
ally into the right-hand scale. 

It went down. 

The multitude, uttering a long-drawn sigh of satisfaction, 
bared their heads for a few moments and the speech pro- 
ceeded. 

“T shall weary you no more with precise figures,” said 
the Chancellor, “for they would only confuse your 
honest and loyal minds. know well that you are all 
eager to learn what personal sacrifices you are privileged 
to bear for the sake of the Motherland, her Dominions 
and her possessions overseas. I know well also that there 
are some not present amongst you, but skulking in their 
miserable homes, Semitic vermin, who endeavour to reject 
the supreme gift of taxation by artful devices, red rats 
whom we shall soon teach to do their duty by means of 
the thrumbscrew, the pillory and the stake. But here I 

k to patriots and to patriots alone, and I announce in 
the first place that the more wealthy of you will be gratified 
by the almost unprecedented honour of subscribing not a 
mere paltry five shillings, but five shillings and sixpence in 
every pound of their income.” 


London Goes Mad 


A scene of almost indescribable enthusiasm followed these 
words. Hats were flung into the air and never restored to 
their owners. Herr Montagu Norman wept unashamedly. 
An Extortioner of Inland Revenue fainted. Cries of 
“Hail, Sixpence!” and “On, Simon, On!” shattered the 
heavens. 

Hoarse with emotion, his voice almost sinking to a 
whisper, The Youth Leader was understood to murmur, 
“The less affluent, on the other hand, will be delighted by 
the twopence I have decided (with Heaven’s benediction) 
to impose upon the fluid called tea. They will know that 
every time they indulge themselves in the luxury of drink- 
ing this strong and needless stimulant they are helping (if 
ever so little) to launch upon the air one of those fleets of 
flying Terror which strike dismay into the hearts of our 
ill-wishers throughout the globe. 

“ To all alike,” he went on more audibly—‘‘for all alike 
are users of motor-transport—I grant the unspeakable 
felicity of furthering our national cause by the payment 
of a penny a gallon more on petrol, which cannot be reck- 
lessly used for business or for pleasure, seeing that it is the 
life-blood of our glorious armaments.” (A lonely voice, “ You 
can be shore of shell.”) 


The Secret Granary 


“There is little more to tell you, except that on the day 
when the enemies who surround us on every side and con- 
tinually thwart our humble will towards peace shall attempt 
in their malice to assail us, we shall not only be prepared 
to meet them with the strong right hand but with a courage 
enhanced by ample supplies of food. I have laid in”—(here 
his voice broke again)—‘I have laid in a large stock of 
whale-oil, sugar and wheat. We in this country have been 
called a nation of shop-keepers. We shall show the world 
that ours is a grocery-store defended by great and terrible 
weapons and by grocers’ assistants determined to wield 
them unto the death.” 

Amidst roars of “Blankland, my Blankland!” “Most 
Noble Simon!” “Here’s to the Day!” “Up, Sugar !” and 
“We'll tak a cup of whale-oil yet for the Days of Auld 
Lang Syne,” the crowd was eventually dispersed with the 
aid of a fire-hose and a posse of mounted Beefeaters armed 
with axes and clubs. Evoe. 
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“ BRING HER ANOTHER DUCK, WAITER.” 




















Letters to Officialdom 
XV.—Re Old Boys’ Day 


To the Headmaster, Beotia College, 
Bleaton, Dumshire. 


Dear Str,—I have received a printed 
form detailing the arrangements for 
Old Boys’ Day. By a happy accident 
the date coincides with my birthday, 
and I can think of no more pleasur- 
able way of celebrating my anniversary 
than by attending on this year’s 
occasion, it being my wife’s unselfish 
wish that I should come without her. 

I regret that I have not been down 
for Old Boys’ Day since the year after 
I left. I am writing therefore to ask 
what procedure is obligatory and what 
is not, and also to express my earnest 
hope that this long interim has dulled 
your disapproval of my gaucherie on 
that occasion in driving the motor- 
roller through the cricket pavilion and 


into the swimming-baths at the deep 
end. As you appealed soon after for 
subscriptions towards the cost of build- 
ing a new pavilion and new swim- 
ming-baths, I feel perhaps my care- 
lessness was in a sense a blessing in 
disguise, inasmuch as it gave you such 
splendid evidence on which to base 
your appeal. 

I should like to say too how much I 
appreciated the way you omitted all 
reference to my misadventure in your 
speeches, and claimed merely (in your 
first appeal) that the old pavilion had 
“withstood the ravages of time as well 
as could be reasonably expected,” 
while (in your second appeal some 
months later) the swimming-baths had 
“not withstood the ravages of time as 
well as could be reasonably expected.” 
I remember when I read those speeches, 
Sir, I marvelled at the subtlety of that 
distinction. There, I said to myself, 
speaks a great headmaster—a man who 
knows how to get the best out of 
everyone without apparent effort. You 


deserved a ready response, Sir, and I 
heard that you not only got it but 
enough over to provide an honorarium 
for the groundsman. 

May I say in passing that for many 
years I tried to model my poor 
attributes upon your own, but I have 
never succeeded in getting the best out 
of anyone, have become a writer, and 
have retained only some shadow of that 
indefatigable sarcasm of yours which 
so impressed me when I was a boy. So 
you will understand my meaning when 
I say how much I shall look forward 
to meeting you again. 

Indeed reading your speech made me 
feel for a moment inordinately proud 
of being an Old Beeotian. I experienced 
another such moment when the letter 
detailing the arrangements for Old 
Boys’ Day reached me this morning 
with my name spelt correctly on the 
envelope. Very few people spell my 
name correctly on envelopes. It 
touched me—let me say that it touched 
me more than I can say—that my name 
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should remain indelible and constant 
in the thoughts of those who once had 
been my tutors. What, I asked myself, 
can I possibly mean to them now? (I 
enclose cheque for £2 2s. towards the 
funds so urgently needed for recon- 
structing the chapel, as mentioned in 
italics on the printed form detailing 
the arrangements for Old Boys’ Day.) 

But enough of these reminiscences. 
Let me answer those questions set out 
on the form and raise one or two points 
on which I am doubtful. 

I shall be present at the service, 
although my wife thinks that if the 
chapel so urgently needs repairing it 
may not be very safe. I suppose it is 
safe? Anyway, please don’t put me 
under a leaky section of the roof as I 
catch cold very easily. I shall also be 
present at luncheon in the gymnasium, 
which is being used, I note, “to provide 
additional seating accommodation. 
Please reserve me a chair in preference 
to a place on one of the vaulting- 
horses. Incidentally, isn’t six shillings 
per head rather expensive? Is it 
obligatory to attend? Should I be 
breaking with tradition if I brought 
sandwiches and ate them behind one of 
the bowling-screens ? 

I do not wish to play cricket or shoot 
or play tennis or golf against the school, 
but would be pleased to fish or play 
dominoes against any team the Sixth 
might care to put up. I say the Sixth 


because I am something of a master at ° 


both these sports. Perhaps even you 
might care to throw a rod against me? 
1 seem to remember that you had 
several. And I do think that if (as 


mentioned on the form detailing the 
arrangements for Old Boys’ Day) a 
stretch of the river has to be purchased 
urgently to preserve the amenities of 
the school (please find enclosed sub- 
scription of £2 2s.), fishing should be 
included in the curriculum. 

Finally there are two consecutive 





questions: the first asking if I intend 
to be present at the dance and the 
second asking if I intend to dance. 
What is the reason for this nice dis- 
tinction? Suppose I said I wished only 
to be present at the dance, and then 
during the evening, for some unac- 
countable reason, wished to dance with, 
say, one of the masters’ wives? Would 
it matter? My wife says it is something 
to do with the payment of entertain- 
ment tax, but I cannot see how the 
entertainment tax could enter into the 
question. Or is it to check how great a 
number might be dancing at any given 
time, so that the Big School floor will 
stand the strain? (I am sorry to see on 
the form detailing the arrangements 
for Old Boys’ Day a note referring to 
the parlous state of Big School floor. I 
enclose £2 2s. towards the cost of 
shoring it up.) 

Do please let me know, won't you? 
if any structural faults develop in the 
Day Boys’ Bicycle Sheds. I am as 
anxious as anyone to preserve the 
amenities of the old school. Ah, me! 
How anni labuntur ! * 

Your old pupil, 
Cuas. CURSETT. 

P.S.—* Tuomas [NGoupssy. 








“Mr. Hore-Belisha will be along the 
guests.”"-——-Sunday Paper. 


Kit inspection ¢ 
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Stirring Times 
Reports that Hrrter and Musso- 
LINI are to pay a joint visit to the 
Empire Exhibition at Glasgow were 
smilingly negatived by Mr. MaLcotm 
MacDona.p in London to-day. “The 
matter was discussed,” he admitted, 
“but it was decided that the cost would 
be prohibitive. The trams which take 
visitors from the centre of Glasgow 
to Bellahouston Park, proud as we are 
of them, are unsuited to the needs of 
the modern Dictator; nor would it be 
possible, at a time when the engineer- 
ing resources of the country are 
strained to the uttermost by the re- 
armament programme, to undertake 
the construction of the special steel- 
plated tramcar with bullet-proof win- 
dows demanded by the German and 
Italian Governments.” He added that 
the widening of the main gates to 
admit the simultaneous entry of the 
two distinguished guests would also 
present certain difficulties. Mr. Mac- 
Dona p is of course a Scotsman. 


* s 


Arrangements to decontaminate the 
Australian Test players have now 
been concluded. The Don, wearing a 
special fireproof helmet, will lead his 
men into a hermetically-sealed cham- 
ber where they will be sprayed with 
mustard-gas and chloride. An incendi- 
ary bomb will also be let off. After- 
wards the team will be thoroughly 
hosed in the presence of Lord HAWKE, 
Mr. Water Hammonp, Mr. G. 0. 
ALLEN and Government observers. Sir 
SAMUEL Hoare will present each man 
with his Air Warden’s badge at the 
conclusion of the ceremony. 

An article by J. B. Hoxsss on 
“England’s Brighter Test Prospects” 
will appear in a later edition. 


* + & 


The magnificent and almost fool- 
hardy courage of the British people in 
shouldering up to the burden of taxa- 
tion and putting a bold face on the 
extra sixpence continues to receive the 
acclamation of the world. The Berliner 
Tageblatt, commenting on the absence 
of rioting in the City, says that as 
usual John Bull is ready to put his 
hand in his pocket to save his own skin. 
“Apart from a mass-demonstration 
of wealthy taxpayers in Threadneedle 
Street,” the same paper adds, “and 
a few isolated attempts to burn down 
the Houses of Parliament, the great 
majority of the people decided with 


true British phlegm to accept the 
inevitable.” Italian papers in general 
take the same tone. 

The French Press is openly jubilant. 
“Britain,” says Le Journal, “has given 
incontrovertible proof of her deter- 
mination to stand four-square in the 
path of the aggressor and the bully. 
The additional twopence on tea must 
give even Hirter and MvssoLiNi 
pause.” “A blow in the face of total- 
itarianism” is how Le Figaro sums up 
the new Budget. 

Somment in the Nichi Nichi is 
reserved. 


* * 


Resentment against the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to purchase warplanes 
in the United States has been fanned 
into flame by the disclosure, made at a 
dinner of the Association of Spare Part 
Manufacturers last night, that the Air 
Ministry some weeks ago refused the 
offer of a million cold-headed bolts from 
a prominent shipbuilder on Tyneside. 
The use of these bolts, it is claimed, 
would enable fast bombers to be turned 
out in this country at the rate of a 
hundred a minute—a rate which would 
enable us at least to keep pace with 
Germany. Moreover, as the bolts were 
offered at only a fraction above cost- 
price, enormous economies would in- 
stantly be effected. Inquiry at the Air 
Ministry elicited the unsatisfactory 
reply that the bolts are of the type used 
to clamp boilers to the hulls of ocean- 
going liners. It is understood that Mr. 
WInsTON CHURCHILL Will ask a question 
about these bolts in the House of 
Commons on Friday. 

A suggestion that barrage-balloons 
for the R.A.F. should be made in large 
numbers in Ireland has been received 
with loud laughter by Mr. pE VALERA. 


* * & 


Plans to deaden the sound of falling 
bombs in time of war have just been 
completed by the Anti-Noise League. 
Enormous quantities of cotton-wool 
will be stored at convenient points in 
the Metropolis and elsewhere and in 
a few days’ time members of the 
League, wearing felt-soled shoes, will 
begin their task of calling from house 
to house to measure the ears of the 
general public. Candidates over sixty, 
preferably with some knowledge of 
cotton-wool, are urgently required for 
this work. In addition straw will be 
laid down in the main thoroughfares 
during air-raids to soften the noise of 
falling masonry. “A people must 
guard itself against the danger of 
being deafened into surrender,” said 
Lord Horper to a class of cotton-wool 


instructors yesterday. He revealed 
that the Government have been quietly 
buying up aspirin tablets for the past 
six months in case of a widespread 
epidemic of air-raid headaches, 


* & &€ 


“The danger of war has been greatly 
exaggerated,” said Mr. NEVILLE CHAM. 
BERLAIN, who wore a gas-mask while 
addressing his constituents at Birm-. 
ingham this afternoon. H.F.E. 








Woe! 
(de-oh-do) 





I MEAN nothing personal. As a con- 
scientious pessimist I just make the 
announcement on general principles. 
Before me as I write is a book called 
Practical Astrology, by Epwarp Lyn- 
DOE, published by Putnam about six 
weeks ago at half-a-guinea. Even the 
fact that somebody has been squash- 
ing crumbs of chocolate all over it ean- 
not obscure the truth that this hand- 
some purple volume offers unrivalled 
facilities to anyone, like myself, who 
wishes to be in a position to ery “Woe!” 
Page after page of facilities; the trouble 
is that they are by no means facile 
enough for me. From time to time, as I 
pore over this work, I get a sort of 
hopeless feeling. I feel as if I were back 
at school, trying to work out from 
examples given in a book some un- 
familiar mathematical problem I had 
been told to do quite differently. 
Presently Mr. LynDOE will come along, 
peer incredulously at what may with 
some reserve be called my calculations, 
and ask with astounded annoyance why 
1 haven’t followed his perfectly simple 
instructions. “Maestro,” I shall say, 
“T have, and look where they landed 
me.” 

Already this book has radically 
altered my outlook on life. Having 
been born between the 21st of March 
and the 21st of April, I have, under the 
instructions of the newspaper astrol- 
ogers, been considering myself as an 
Aries subject. But as soon as I began 
to work out my horoscope according to 
Mr. Lynpor’s directions I found that 
I was really Sagittarius and ought to 
have been looking at the stuff addressed 
to readers born between the 23rd of 
November and the 21st of December. 

That is, assuming I worked out the 
Sidereal Time correctly. I probably 
didn’t. It seems that Sidereal Time— 
Or no, look: put it another way; if 
Sidereal Time—— 

Well, never mind. We'll cross that 
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bridge when we come to it. (Over my 
dead body.) : 

Astrology, says Mr. Lynpog, is an 
exact science. Possibly it is my well- 
known unfortunate effect on the exact 
sciences (all of which have at one time 
or another come to pieces in my hands) 
that is responsible for the mess I get 
into when I try to cast a horoscope. To 
begin with I have the greatest diffi- 
culty in finding a compass. A compass 
is necessary to draw the four circles in 
the chart. I daresay you could draw a 
passable chart with the help of a three- 
penny-bit, a halfpenny, a five-shilling 
piece and the bottom of a glass of beer, 
but I have the greatest difficulty in 
finding all these at once too. In theory 
of course I could get fifteen beers with 
the five-shilling piece, but actually no 
pub would accept it. Furthermore, 
even if they did accept it I should have 
to borrow it back again in order to pro- 
duce so much as one chart. After fifteen 
beers one might feel equal to this pre- 
liminary skirmishing, but I doubt 
whether, after fifteen beers, the result- 
ant horoscope would be intelligible, 
and if it were, the character-reading 
made from it would probably be 
eccentric in the extreme—after fifteen 
beers. 

The compass found and the chart 
drawn, the next essential appears to be 
Latitude and Longitude of Birthplace. 
“When any doubt exists,” writes Mr. 
LYNDOE airily, “about the Latitude or 
Longitude of any place, whether in 
Britain or abroad, it is always easily 
discoverable at the local Post Office.” 
Scorpio people (“Fixity of purpose 
allied with thoroughness of execution 
makes of these people highly efficient 
individuals capable of tackling even the 
most formidable problems’’) will no 
doubt demand this information at the 
stamp counter and stay there till they 
get it, but the rest of us may as well go 
home and work it out from a map. 

After this comes the rough-and- 
tumble with Sidereal Time, which | 
forbore to outline earlier. I also for- 
bear to outline it now. 

Then there is a tremendous amount 
of referring to tables and lists of 
planetary positions. I must say Mr. 
LyNDoE does us proud: he gives about 
seventy pages of these tables, showing 
the positions for any date between 1870 
and 1920. Many a happy hour can be 
spent trying to find out which of these 
it is that we want, and then discovering, 
when we look up the characteristics 
associated with the result wé eventu- 
ally arrive at, that we must have 
picked the wrong one. 

However, all this is Natal Astrology; 
of some interest to those of us who have 
never found out what we are like, but 
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insignificant to anybody like me who 
wishes to be in a position to ery “ Woe!” 
Mundane Astrology seems to be the 
thing. Mr. Lynpoxr has evidently 
foreseen most of the important events 
of the last ten years or so, and he has 
worked out some way of manipulating 
the stock market; but, he says on 
page 354, “you and I have certain 
moral responsibilities, and those in 
possession of the facts of Astrology 
should be specially careful how they 
use them. Perhaps one day-I will throw 
my notebooks open to the world. . . . 
That needs thinking about.” 

When I can say something like that 
—Ah! But the preliminaries are some- 
thing fierce. Besides all those men- 


tioned above it appears there is a lot 
of bother with the moon and the Solar 
Ingresses and the Superior Planets; 
and I have to practise all this for a 
year, writing sheets and sheets of notes 
and making use of more arithmetic 
than I hitherto believed was in the 
world. I disapprove of this attaining 
the ability to ery “Woe!” by means of 
a lot of drudgery with figures. When 
we “Woe!”-fans ask for a magic 
carpet it annoys us to be given a wheel- 
barrow which we ourselves have to 
push 

It seems to me in fact that I shall be 
in a position to foretell the next war 
by just about the time it begins. _Hi- 
yah, Cassandra! R. M. 
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At the Pictures 
A Fata Fauiacy 

Irv Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife went on 
as it begins, it would be a picture to 
write home about, as we say; but it 
does not. At a certain point—after, I 
fancy, the purchase of Louis XIV.’s 
bath—complications set in, and they 
control it—and, while controlling it, 
mystify me—to the end; and this is a 
great pity, because Gary CooPER as 
Michael Brandon is an_ impulsive 
American millionaire, than which there 
are few screen characters more attrac- 
tive, and the perplexing wife is 
CravpeTTe CoLBERT, whom we all 
want to see, no matter what she 
plays. But something goes wrong, and 
I suspect that it is the old, old trouble: 
a lack of convincingness ; for even when 
a piece is nothing but nonsense, we 
must be wooed into belief. 

I am afraid that, even although the 
opening is amusing, the film never 
recovers from the initial fallacy, and 
that is the millionaire’s experience in 
the local Galeries Lafayette on the 
Riviera. It is all right for him to be so 
eccentric a8 to want to buy only the 
jacket part of a pair of pyjamas; but 
what follows shakes us. In real life, 
instead of haggling over the division, 
he would have paid the two hundred 
francs asked for the whole suit, and 
have given the legs to his valet or even 
have left them in the store. But we 
have to watch this masterful spend- 
thrift waiting while the assistant goes 
upstairs to consult the under-man- 
ager, and the under-manager goes up 
more stairs to consult the second-in- 
command, and the second-in-com- 
mand goes up still another flight to 
consult the chief, to find out whether 
so strange a customer may have his 
way. 

The plot of course needs the Ameri- 
can millionaire’s unwillingness to pay 
the two hundred francs and be done 
with it, beeause CLAUDETTE COLBERT, 
as Nicole de Loiselle, has to come along 
and buy the legs in order to draw 
Brandon's attention to herself and lead 
to the imbroglio that follows; but we 
have been shaken. 

Thereafter come Nicole’s ill-founded 
jealousies of Brandon’s earlier seven 
wives, and Brandon’s ill-founded sus- 
picions of Nicole, until the hour-and-a- 
half has passed and we witness the 
final unde ing kiss. 

A further disappointment is the 
humourlessness of Epwarp EVERETT 
Horton, who has been given a part 
without a smile until ray ic at the 
psycho-analyst. The bark is welcome, 


but it comes too late and lasts only 
for a moment. 


I hope that no one will stay away 
from the film at the Academy, Le Roi 
8’ Amuse, because it is advertised as 
France’s most daring comedy and an 





A TALE OF SEVEN WIVES 
Michael Brandon . 
Nicole de Loiselle . 


. Gary Coorrr 
. Cuaupetre CoLBERtT 


audacious triumph. But probably they 
won't. In any case the words are mis- 
leading, for the picture is much better 
than they imply. Such a description 








KING AND PROTECTOR 


en. ear eee Victor FRANCEN 
Mr. Mend... 26 65 DUVALLEs 


would fit thousands of indifferent 
French farces poorly written and 
acted; but Le Rot s’ Amuse not only is 
witty, but Ramu is in it, and the picture 
is not so much about the King’s pec- 
cadilloes as their reaction on his host; 
in which, it is to be feared, audacity 
plays no part. 

As in all these French films, the act- 
ing (as people of this page are prob- 
ably weary of reading) is transcendent. 
Its peculiar excellence is in its univers- 
ality of adequacy and rhythm, no one, 
apparently, being more brilliant than 
another and no one less; all seeming to 
have been perfectly cast. If 1 single 
out Rarmvu as the shining star, it is 
because I personally am most con- 
tented when I am watching him and 
listening to him; but I should hesitate 
to affirm that he was more /. Bourdier, 
the Socialist politician, than Vicror 
Francen is the King, or ANDRE 
Leraur a French country gentleman, 
or ELvrre Poresco a charming lady, 
or GaBy Mor.ay a deputy’s wife. In 
fact while the performance lasts they 
are wholly persuasive. But it is Raimu 
whom I shall longest remember. 

Some day there must be a film in 
which we are shown what happens 
when the host of a monarch resents his 
freedoms to the point of action and 
repudiates reward. But that would 
make a new kind of drama. E. V. L. 








Common Things 


Way are the Calceolaria Luncheon 
and Tea Rooms 

In the High Street 

(Proprietress, Mrs. Gwendolen Tweete), 

Which you’d expect to consist of at 
least three rooms 

And not one small shop with the end 
partitioned off as a kitchen, 

So rich in 

Large blue flies ? 

Why do they make a speciality of 
mousy mustard 

And smother all their puddings and 


pies 

With horrible pale yellow custard ? 

The vanilla bean, I am told, 

Is the only official member of the 
family Orchidacee, 

In which case I’m bound to say 

That this is one of Nature’s experi- 
ments that leaves me cold. 

Vanilla is a beastly flavour anyway, 

But to encounter it mated to Chinese 
liquid eggs 

To-morrow and to-morrow and to- 
morrow 

Is to drain the cup of gastronomic 
sorrow 

To its nauseating dregs. © ALGOL. 
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Word-Skirmish 


Fonetik Speling 


Mr. Grorcrt Bernarp SHaw, in- 
vited to join a Spelling Bee, declined: 
and I do not blame him. 

But the great man added that con- 
ventional spelling was nothing to him, 
anyway, and that if he did take part in 
such an affair he would spell phonetically. 

I wonder, Bobby, how the great 
man would spell water phonetically— 
that is, “according to sound or pro- 
nunciation”’ ¢ 

Wawter, perhaps ? 

Or waughter (for it rhymes with 
daughter) ? 

Certain American citizens might 
spell water woiter. 

And certain British citizens might 
spell it worter. 

You will see, then, Bobby, that in a 
written discussion of water, phonetic 
spelling will not lead to clarity but to 
confusion. 

For all I know—and for all you 
know—there are many other ways in 
which English-speaking people pro- 
nounce water. This gives little trouble 
at present; for if you write to me a 
letter about water I know at once what 
you mean, and it does not matter a 
heot how you pronounce it. 

But if you are going to spell water 
phonetically, as you pronounce it, I can 
never be quite sure that you are talking 
about water, since I have not the least 
notion how you do pronounce it. And 
if you write water, that, for all I know, 
may be your way of spelling waiter. 

I foresee, therefore, the most de- 
plorable chaos in our correspondence 
about water. 

So do not, Bobby, be led away by 
the great Mr. Sxaw into these insidious 
“simplicities,” There is a dangerous 
fallacy in the mere holding of a vocal 
Spelling Bee in public, “on the air.” For 
this suggests that the big thing is to be 
able to spell out aloud. But spelling is 
primarily a matter for the study, not 
the stage, for those who write and not 
for those who utter. True, if you can 
spell correctly you are more likely to 
speak (and think) correctly, for you 
are more likely to understand and value 
the roots and meanings of words. But 
public spelling competitions should be 
conducted (if at all) on paper: and 
by some ingenious means the element 
of pronunciation should be excluded. 
Well, for example, instead of saying 
“Spell rhododendron,” the examiner 
should, as in a crossword-puzzle, compel 
the competitor, by description, to spell 
rhododendron. 


Which brings me back to Mr. Suaw, 
How on earth is he going to spell 
rhododendron phonetically? And what 
is the point of it if he does? 

Rhododendron, Bobby, though far 
from British, is a beautiful word— 
meaning, literally, rose (j0dov) tree 
(dévdpov). It means, in practice, as 
you know, something quite different. 
Still, it is a sort of a tree with a sort of 
rosy bloom; and if it is not to retain the 
name of rhododendron, which, spelled 
in that way, has not merely beauty but 
significance, it might as well be called 
Mrs. Smith or Onion Sauce. 

Now, nobody that I ever met pro- 
nounced rhododendron correctly. It 
does not matter: indeed it is perhaps 
better so. Most of us say 


roaderdendrern. 


Mr. Suaw, having a more delicate 
ear than most of us, may pronounce it 


roadadendrun. 


But if he does he is wrong. And, 
even if he pronounced it rightly, he 
would be wrong to spell it rightly. Do 
you follow, Bobby? The “right” pro- 
nunciation, I suppose (Heaven knows’), 
would be something like 


roddodendronn. 


But what a word! It has no grace, 
no character, no history. It means 
nothing in the stud-book of words. 
And, as I have hinted, you might as 
well forget the original and call the 
shrub Measles or Number Seven. 

But there is more, Bobby. The 
demand for correct spelling is not a 
mere convention or fad, a piece of 
snobbery or swank. It is a guard 
against loose thought and pretentious 
language; for if certain words be 
spelled in certain ways it is clear at 
once that the user of them does not 
know what they mean or what he is 
talking about. Then we know where we 
are. Also the “ conventional” spelling 
is often an aid to understanding. 

Take synonymous, a Word much in 
favour at the Bees, I see. A man might 
easily pass through a long life and win 
great wealth and honour without once 
using the word synonymous. But here 
and there he is bound to meet it: and if 
he has a little Greek the correct spell- 
ing may help him to understand the 
stranger—or even if he has not, for 
probably he has met the “syn” (“oi»” 
—‘‘with,” Bobby) before, in synopsis 
and synthesis and syntax, etc. At least 
he will suspect that this “syn” is not 
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the same as the “cin” in cinema or the 
“sin’’ in sinecure. 

The last “sin,” Bobby, is part of 
“sine,” without. The other comes from 
a Greek word xivnua (motion), and 
that is why your “movies” are called 
kinemas. Few of us pronounce it thus: 
but the dear old Greek root survives, 
in a body strangely called the Associa- 
tion of Theatrical and Kine Employees, 
which does not, as some have thought, 
mean an organisation of female cattle. 

I am not madly keen on kinema, 
Bobby, or the new adjective “kine”; 
but there they are, and if we insist upon 
using the “dead” languages we may 
as well know why. 

Now, most of the phonetic spellers 
would, I presume, spell these three 
words 


sinima, sinonimus and _ sinicure. 


And “syntax,” I suppose, would be 
sintacks (what a word!), 

So here you have three ditlerent 
roots, ov (with), sine (without) and xcveiv 
(move), all reduced to the same written 
term as our dear old “sin,” simply 
because we pronounce them, rightly or 
wrongly, “sin.” But what a reason! 
Many musicians cannot sing a high C 
correctly. They may sing it sharp or 
flat. But when they are copying or 
composing music they do not write 
C sharp or C flat when they mean ©, 
because they utter C in that way. They 
write C, and everybody knows what 
they mean. 

And what a mess! Everybody does 
not pronounce cinema 

sinima, 

Mr. Saw, I expect, a man of learn- 

ing and precision, pronounces it 


kyneemah, 
or possibly, making a concession, 
kinnimah 


Now suppose Mr. SHaw makes a date 
at the pictures with some Cockney 
Galatea—in writing. The lady may or 
may not understand the invitation to 
be present at the kyneemah, which is 
like no word she has ever heard or 
spoken. But if she does attend she will 
without doubt learn much from Mr. 
Snaw. Anxious to please, she too will 
talk and write about the kyneemah or 
the kinnima; and, by analogy, when he 
has gone, she will probably talk about 
“kinnicures” (if she knows the word). 
She may even inform her friends that, 
according to Mr. SHaw, the sinima is 
really kinonimus with the kyneemah. 
Simple spelling, Bobby, is about as 
simple as the simple life. You stick to 
the poor old “conventional” stuff— 
and go up top. You may ree 











Plaint 


Don’t let me be a poet, Mother; 
I’ve no political sense. 

In matters of Left and Middle and 

Right 

My intellect is dense. 

I couldn’t address the Communist lads, 
[ couldn’t start a strike, 

So don’t let me be a poet, Mother— 
Don’t, for the love of Mike. 


Don’t let me be a poet, Mother; 
Nobody’d like my stuff. 
1 think I could master a murky style, 
But that is not enough. 
I try not to be a capitalist, 
But I don’t know what to do. 
Don’t let me be a poet, Mum, 
If it’s all the same to you. 


Don’t let me be a poet, Mother; 
I am a bourgeois bore. 
I know quite a lot about bees and 
snakes 
But nothing about class-war. 
That well-known |ife-work Kapital 
Is not well-known to me; 
And how can a poet exist, Mother, 
Outside the L.L.P.? 


Don’t let me be a poet, Mother; 
The lyre within my soul 

Can never give its trembling strings 
To the rapture of the poll. 

My Muse cannot get a union card; 
I know, because she’s tried. 

Don’t let me be a poet, Mother: 
I am not qualified. 
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Women Must Weep 





Anout a month ago, if you remember, the newspapers 
sounded a positive clarion-call to the colours. I picked my 
fancy from that section of the penny Press noted for the 
colourful quality rather than the informative value of its 
statements; addresses, being dull things, are often omitted. 
The Times of course, as I have since discovered, had it all 
down to the last detail: stark but pregnant with facts. 

Instilled therefore with a very proper spirit, I set out to 
Put Down My Name for the driving of an ambulance—a 
simple thing, one would have thought. I consulted the O 
on our exchange; she was a charming girl, a sort of one- 
woman Courtesy Squad. But at that it took her twenty 
minutes to get me the number of the local town-hall. 
Yes, I know. I might have thought of that for myself. 
I didn’t. 

At the town-hall, after a delay of only five minutes, I 
was put through to Commander Barnacle. 











“THEY COULD STILL HEAR THE BIRDS SINGING HERE 
AS LATE AS THE SPRING OF 1938.” 


“T want,” I said, “to become an ambulance.” 

“Of course,” he said—a man after my own heart. “You 
have come to the fountain-head itself. You live in this 
district ?”’ We warmed to each other (it was one of those 
sunny March days) and arranged a rendezvous the very 
next afternoon. In the town-hall of course. But he said 
particularly that 1 was to ask for him. 

Which I did, and was directed through echoing corridors 
fragrant with the far-away scent of swimming-bath. At the 
threshold I paused to make certain that my best hat was not 
on straight. 

“Commander Barnacle,” I said, with my most refreshing 
smile. 

“Commander Barnacle is away ill,” said a melancholy 
voice, and a sad little figure emerged from a depressed area 
beneath one of the tables. The whole room was some three 
foot deep in papers. The owner of the voice looked at me 
and went back into his wastepaper-basket. 

“My name is Mackintosh,” I said. ‘Miss Mackintosh.” 

“Oh,” said the voice. 

“But Commander Barnacle said I should ask for him. 
We had a chat yesterday about ambulances and he told me 
to come along here.” 

“What you want is the Red Cross,” came from under the 
table. “But they’ve all gone home now.” 

“But surely I can sign something or other,” I said. “If 
— is Commander Barnacle’s department, somebody must 
cnow.” 

The little man reluctantly showed himself and appealed 
without enthusiasm to one or two dim forms looming here 
and there out of the dust. There was no answering cheer. 

“No,” he said. 

However, I was firm. I sat down gracefully and explained 
what I wanted. 

“Why,” asked the little man at length, “do you want to 
drive an ambulance?” 

I had not come prepared for that; though baring my soul 
to Commander Barnacle might have been a different matter. 

“Why not?” I said rather weakly. ‘Have you a glut of 
ambulance-drivers or something ?”’ 

“Oh, no. No,” he said. ‘‘ But couldn’t you drive a private 
~ ? You don’t have to have one of your own. We’d arrange 
that.” 

“An ambulance or it’s off,” I said, all poise again. 

Then he showed a flicker of interest. 

“I suppose your name isn’t Simpkins, is it?” 

I said No. 

“No. I thought not. Well,” he said,“ you could be an air- 
raid warden. Lots of people are doing that.” 

Out of the shadows glided one of the lost souls and slid a 
piece of paper into my hand. It was a form for A.R.P. 
volunteers, and the words “willing to drive car (own or 
other)” had been amended in pencil to “ willing to drive am- 
bulance.” He flitted before I could thank him, and by the 
time the form was signed the little man was back under 
his desk. The atmosphere of the place had got me. I glanced 
behind me before I placed the form on the table, and then 
I said “Good evening” under my breath and tiptoed out. 
I understood about Commander Barnacle. 

I heard nothing until about three weeks later. Then one 
of those mimeographed letters arrived—the kind in which 
about half the words are visible if examined under a strong 
light. They make fascinating reading if you have an hour or 
two to spare. However, the whole family co-operated and it 
finally became clear that the local authorities were conduct- 
ing A.R.P. classes for auxiliary firemen: I as a volunteer 
,was expected to attend. 

It was at this point that I thought of making inquiries 
of one of the soldiers I know. He said I was an ass not to 
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“COME ALONG, AGATHA; IT'S NO CONCERN OF OURS.” 








have asked him before, and he knew exactly the chap to 
ring up at the War Office; but why not drive a staff car with 
him inside it instead? I told him he would probably be 
quite glad it was an ambulance when the time came. He 
said something rude about the uniform and we left it at that. 

I dialled wu 9400. There ensued a brisk preliminary 
bout with some member of the Intelligence Service; I said 
a lot of things like “I would like to inquire about ambu- 
lances,” and he just said “Hello,” and again “Hello.” He 
must have become bored or out of breath, because after a 
little while I found myself back on the War Office switch- 
board. 

My second attempt involved a gentleman who professed 
himself willing to sell me an ambulance, but after that the 
telephone-girl threw herself into it heart and soul. The third 
time I got my man. Between the rounds I had ample scope 
for thought, and when Major Mortar and I were at last 
brought together I was winning a V.C. (most heroically) 
under a starlit sky. 

“Major Mortar speaking,” said a voice. 

‘Major Mortar?” I asked, emerging unwillingly from the 
subconscious. “Oh, of course. Major Mortar. Now, I 
wanted to ask you about this ambulance thing.” 

“Perhaps you would explain,” said the Major coldly, 
“exactly what you mean by ambulance thing.” _ 

I don’t often do as badly as that. I tried again. 

‘Major Mortar,” I said, “I was told that you were the 
one man who would be able to tell me exactly how and where 
to drive an ambulance.” 

“Who are you?” said Major Mortar, unmoved. 

“My name,” I said gently, “is Mackintosh.” 

“Are you a doctor?” 


“Now, do I sound like one?” 

There was a silence. It practically froze the telephone- 
wires. 

“T believe,” he said finally, “there is some form of 
ambulance unit affiliated to the R.AS.C. But that is 
scarcely my department.” 

“But surely,” I said, “you can tell me where to apply. 
I mean there are the papers fairly clamouring for volunteers 
like me, and here am I all fresh and eager, just waiting for 
these ambulances to come out into the open. Even the 
uniform,” I said—‘‘I don’t mind about that a bit.” 

“I would like to give you a bit of advice,” said Major 
Mortar. 

“Oh, please,” I said. 

“Well,” he said, “the very best thing for you, young 
man, would be to join the Territorial Army.” 


Now you try. 








On my old typewriter the line of keys at the top 

Spelled that grand old word, ever fresh to me, “ QWERTYUIOP.” 

But the makers of my new machine have spoiled the thing 
with “QWERTYUIOP}.” 

They hadn’t orter. 


“149 Pair of Oil Paintings in gilt frames ‘ Lake Scenes.’ 
150 do. ‘Mountain Scene;’ and Engraving, ‘ The Staggered 
Bay.’ "—Sale Catalogue. 


Would that be a Munnines or a LANDSEER? 
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“AND WAAT’S MORE, THE YOUNG BEGGAR HAS THE DASHED IMPERTINENCE TO BE A Conservative. 











Another Young Gossip-Writer Goes to Pieces 


HorPinG on one leg and frowning slightly, Sir Joun Rerru 
Had occasion to remark recently that aggrieved listeners 
sometimes have very sharp teeth. 
* * * 
The other day Mr. Jutian Huxiey met a King Penguin 
in the Zoo. 
“Good morning,” said Mr. Huxiey, to which the bird 
replied, “How d’ ye do?” 
% Es * 
There are rumours that Mr. T. 8. Ettor may collaborate 
with Mr. WynpuaM Lewis in writing a new play; 
But whether it is to be called Murder in the Academy they 
so far decline to say. 
Bo * * 
“To what, Sir, do you attribute your success?” I asked 
Mr. J. L. Garvin of The Observer. 
“To the purely accidental circumstance,” he replied 
modestly, “that I happen to combine the prescience of 


the Delphic Oracle with the profound wisdom of 
Minerva.” 
“T wonder,” I hazarded, “whether it hurts?” 
To which the Sage of Tudor Street answered “ Nerts!” 
# % tt 
Dr. ALEKHINE tells me that nowadays he finds Championship 
Chess a trifle tame. 
“I play it only for the physical exercise,” he confessed, 
“Snakes and Ladders is really my game.” 
* % * 
Met Mr. Gorpon SELFRIDGE in Oxford Street last Monday: 
he looked somewhat nonplussed. 
“For heaven's sake tell me where I can buy a collar-stud,” 
he whispered; “mine’s bust.” 
* * 
Took the opportunity at Lord’s of wishing Mr. Don Brap- 
MAN and his team the best of luck. 
Mr. BrapMan informs me, by the way, that his favourite 
film personality is not Donald Duck. C. L. M. 
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THE GREAT TWIN BRETHREN 


Both. “Look pleasant—there are lots of Non-Totalitarian cameras about. 
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Impressions of Parliament 


—_——- 


Tuesday, April 26th—When they 
came into the House both Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN and Mr. Matcotm Mac- 


Aa wll 





A WELL-DESERVED OVATION 


Mr. Matcotm MacDoNnaLD RETURNS TO 
THE PAVILION AFTER A FRIENDLY GAME 
with Ere. 


DONALD were given a general buzz of 
approval for their work on the Irish 
agreement, 

Question-time, an obligatory hors 
d’wuvres to the big Parliamentary dish 
of the year, passed a little breathlessly 
and then Sir Joun Stmon rose amidst 
cheers to open his first Budget. This 
was to prove all the financial tipsters 
wrong. His speech was admirably 
clear and to the point. 

He began by comparing the Budget 
to an annual problem play presented 
in three Acts. The First Act, the 
review of the financial year, showed a 
surplus of nearly £30 miilion, to which 
beer and tobacco had _patriotically 
contributed the most. The Second Act, 
estimated expenditure for the coming 
year, revealed the gigantic figure of 
£944 million, or £81 million more than 
that of last year. The Third Act, the 
dénouement, exposed a deficit between 
estimated income and expenditure of 
about £30 million ; and the CHANCELLOR 
proposed to meet this by adding 

6d. to the Income-Tax 
2d. a pound to the Tea-Duty 
Id. a gallon to the Petrol-Tax. 

At this addition to the income-tax, 
which raises it to 5s. 6d., its peak point 
in peace-time, the House let out a gasp 


and instinctively put its hands in its 
pockets; and on Sir Joun’s announce- 
ment that the petrol-tax would be 
increased as from 6 P.M., Members 
looked anxiously at the clock, obvi- 
ously torn between anxiety to hear 
the rest and a natural desire to rush 
out and fill up their cars to the brim. 
Other main points in Sir Jonn’s 
speech were his disclosure that on 
the quiet, in order not to disturb 
markets, the Government had been 
buying in stocks of wheat and whale- 
oil for storage against emergency; 
further arrangements, which will 
retrospective, had been devised to 
block up those loop-holes through 
which payers of sur-tax had been 
escaping their full liabilities; and 
further reliefs would be given to the 
lowest ranges of income-tax payers. 
The brief debate which followed was 
no more gloomy than might have been 
expected. Reckless finance, the pro- 
duct of a wicked and foolish foreign 
policy, was Mr. Arrier’s comment. 
Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR admitted the 
cogency of the CHANCELLOR'S argu- 
ments, but, criticising the increase on 
tea as disproportionately hard on the 
very poor, urged an inquiry to find out 
where expenditure could possibly be 
cut. As for Mr. GALLACHER, he had a 
lot to say about the “Cliveden gang,” 
while Mr. MacquisteN demanded a 
five-per-cent. tax on all advertise- 
ments. And Mr. Herpert WILLIAMS 
pointed out that the Eire Ministers 
had carried off the whole of the tea- 























THE HASTINGS ASTROLOGER 
(After the Bayeux Tapestry) 


Mr. Hety-Hurcuinson foresees Budgets 
of one thousand millions. 


duty and a quarter of the petrol-duty 
under what he described as the rotten- 
est agreement financially he had ever 
seen, 

Wednesday, April 27th.—The re- 
t was more 
than usual, 


sumed debate on the B 
subdued and less attend 





“T expect to get my main increase from 
beer.” 


SIR JOHN SIMON 


presumably owing to a feeling that the 
money had got to be raised and it was 
little use arguing about it. 

A maiden speech was the most 
interesting of the day, from Mr. Hety- 
Hutentnson, the Member for Hast- 
ings. He recalled Mr. Asquirn’s 
words in 1906: “In regard to income- 
tax I do not hesitate to associate 
myself with the declaration of more 
than one of my predecessors that 
income-tax at a uniform rate of one 
shilling in the pound is impossible to 
justify in times of peace,” and de- 
scribed the present as a warning 
Budget because the awkward fact 
had to be faced that for the future 
there was small chance of Budgets 
falling below £1,000 million. 

The spokesman of the Labour Party, 
Mr. Petuick-LAWRENCE, complained 
that here was a Budget based on a 
prepossession with war, and that this 
state of mind was the result of the 
foreign policy of the Government. Sir 
ARCHIBALD Srxciarr repeated his 
request of ——— for an inquiry 
into expenditure, alleging that aero- 
plane manufacturers were making a 
profit of £300 on a single machine. 

As the Chairman of the Income-Tax 
Payers Society, Sir Wittaam Davison 
thought that the deficit would have 
been better filled by borrowing. Mr. 
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“ Funny 





THING, MATE, WHERE ALL THESE PEOPLE COME FROM! ” 








COLMAN, and with common sense on . 


his side, protested against the continued 
iniquity of the Entertainments Tax, 
which is not only killing living enter- 
tainment but is unsound, being a tax 
on turnover and not on profits. 

In reply, Colonel CoLVILLE reminded 
the Labour Party that when they 
blamed the Government’s foreign 
policy for the gravity of the Budget 
they forgot that their own policy 
would have had us run very grave 
risk of war with three major Powers 
at a time when the Opposition were 
voting against the Defence Estimates. 








The Last Suspender 





Ir came upon me suddenly, like a 
sunrise at sea; and as a mariner whom 
the common and irksome duties of the 
day had compelled to rise betimes 
might suddenly stop short, his hand 
arrested in the motion of heaving the 
anchor, and stand transfixed with the 
glory of the rising sun, so did I pause 
and stand in silent wonder, awe and 
admiration. 

I had been buying a pair of socks 


—from such trivial causes do great 


effects spring—and now I stood with 
my socks in my hand midway between 
the hosiery-counter and the door. A 
passer-by observing my sudden halt 
might have concluded (had he been of 
a systematic turn of mind) that either 
I had forgotten my change and was 
about to go back for it, or else I had 
forgotten to pay at all and was 
wondering whether I could get away 
with it. But if he, temporarily ceasing 
to pass by, had continued to observe 
me, he must inevitably have decided 
that, after all, 1 was mad, for I made 
no move forward or backward but 
continued to stand like Corrrz on a 
similar occasion, silent—the socks 
fallen unnoticed from my hand— 
gazing not on the Pacific but at a 
notice on the hosiery counter. 

It was a small unobtrusive notice, 
printed in sober black; it stood beside 
a red cardboard box which was opened 
to display a pair of sock-suspenders, 
wrapped in tissue-paper. The notice 
was brief and to the point. It read— 


“Tue ‘Asax’ SusPENDER 
This Suspender is perfectly Adjustable. 
It will fit 
A Long Stout Leg 


A Long Thin Leg 
A Short Thin Leg 
A Short Stout Leg.” 


I have not space to deal with the 
form of this notice—the rolling poly- 
syllables of the opening sentence, the 
arresting, almost menacing staccato 
of the three words “Jt will fit,” the 
sheer poetry of the last four lines. But 
the message which the words convey 
shines like a good deed in a naughty 
world. Here, I reflected—here is a 
Suspender worthy of the name; free 
from all false pride, all personal 
ambition, it looks steadfastly towards 
its goal—the efficient suspension of a 
sock. It is not, nor does it pretend to 
be, at once a beauty treatment and a 
month at the seaside; if you — it 
to give you just that added confidence 
which will double your salary in three 
months you will expect in vain; but 
let it once get a grip on your sock and, 
though you have one leg Short and 
Stout and the other Long and Thin, 
it will deliver the goods. It seemed to 
me as I stood there that there was 
something tragic about that Sus- 
pender—grand, silent and alone. 

I picked up my socks and went out. 
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Camp 


At Easter I camped with a troop of 
boy scouts from East London. It was 
a rash act involving much soreness of 
body from lying on the hard ground 
and playing football on a pitch consist- 
ing largely of rabbit-holes and black- 
berry bushes. My side lost 14-3, and it 
seemed to me that my colleagues treated 
me rather less respectfully after the 
débacle. I wished that I had not told 
them that I once played for the Old 
Wimburians, because they would never 
understand that playing in a pitted 
jungle is difficult to a man used to a 
flat field. 

So I was glad when the scoutmaster 
asked me to draw up a balance-sheet 
of the camp expenses. I am a chartered 
accountant, and drawing up balance- 
sheets is one of the things I do rather 
well. Perhaps, I thought, it would help 
me to regain the lost respect of the boys 
if I drew up a really elegant balance- 
sheet. 

“To start with,” I asked the scout- 
master, “how many boys are there, 
and how much did each of them pay ?”’ 

“There are twenty of them,” he said, 
“and what may be called the basic 
charge is three-and-ninepence per head, 
but of course nobody actually pays 
three-and-ninepence because that  in- 
cludes the railway-fare, and some of 
them came down by bicycle and others 
missed meals and so have to be allowed 
so much off, Then again it depends on 
whether they have one or two eggs for 
breakfast. You will find it best to have 
each boy in separately and assess how 
much he owes and get the money off 
him while you can.” 

George Smith was the first boy to 
come in. 

“Three-and-ninepence, please,” I 
said, “less any deductions.” 

“T came down by bike,” said George, 
“which means I don’t pay the nine- 
pence fare, so that makes it three 
shillings. Then skipper owed me four- 
pence from last camp, and I wasn’t in 
to Sunday dinner, so that’s another 
fivepence.” 

“Do you have one egg for breakfast 
or two eggs?” I asked, trying to keep 
my head from splitting. 

“Two eggs,” said George, “but I 
brought twelve eggs down with me and 
gave them to skipper, although actually 
three of them ought to be allowed off 
Bob Fall’s bill, because he lent me two 
eags last camp, and there was another 
of his I sat on that skipper said I ought 
to pay for.” 

The scoutmaster interrupted. 

“One of that lot you gave me was 


bad,” he said. “You can’t expect me 
sth ig it off your bill if it was no 


good. 

= ed yap the one Ted Fisher had?” 

es.” 

“Well, it wasn’t really bad, but Ted 
Fisher has a suspicious nature about 
eggs, so when he said it was bad I 
bought it off him and sold it to Stanley 
Karl, but Stanley only had a halfpenny, 
so he said the other penny-farthing 
could be adjusted in the bill.” 

George departed, and I said to the 
scoutmaster that perhaps it would be 
more businesslike to make a list of out- 
goings before we bothered about the 
incomings. I thought the outgoings 
might be a bit more straightforward. 

“The fares were ten-and-sixpence,” 





he said, “but one ticket was wasted 
because Steve didn’t turn up, so you'll 
have to allow for that, and we may get 
it back from the railway-company. 
The grocer’s bill was seven-and-eleven, 
but his son is in the troop so he allows 
us twenty per cent. except on the 
sausages. The green vegetables and 
potatoes we get from the farmer, and 
they come to about seven shillings, but 
Stanley Earl mended his gate for him 
and he said that we could deduct a 
shilling from the bill—though of 
course that ought to come off what 
Stanley owes; and then——” 

Luckily a boy poked his head in and 
asked if I would like another game of 
football. On the whole I felt it would be 
more restful, and accepted. 
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At the Play 


“ Evizaneta—La Femme Sans 
HomME ” 


(Tueatre Royat, HaAYMARKET) 





THERE is a_ pleasant 
anecdote, which describes 
the sort of books which 
members of different 
nations wrote about the 
elephant. Where the Eng- 
lishman produced The Ele- 
phant and How to Shoot 
Him, the German a vast 
scientific treatise on Ele- 
phas, the Pole a pamphlet 
called The Elephant and the 
Polish Question, the French- 
man appeared with The 
Love-Affairs of an Elderly 
Elephant. In the same vein 
a French dramatist has 
written a play about QUEEN 
ELIZABETH in her old age, 
and he calls it La Femme 
sans Homme. In its English 
version it presents an ex- 
acting part for Miss LiL1an 
BRAITHWAITE. While there 
is much careful observance 
of history in a dramatic 
action which runs through 
the last ten years of the 
Queen's reign, the emphasis 
is on the thwarted and un- 
happy private life of the ageing virgin 
Queen. She has an iron control. She 
never allows her reason to be deflected. 
She knows that in the business of State 
the men to trust are Lord Burghley (Mr. 
Marcus Barron) and Robert Ceci (Mr. 
TaRVER Penna). After watching 
this play for a little while we realise 
that though there will be moments 
of excitement and strong speech, the 
woman will never be allowed to 
dethrone the Queen. 

Miss BRAITHWAITE, enunciating 
every syllable and timing every- 
thing she says, gives a ‘singularly 
clear and impressive picture and 
gathers strength as the evening pro- 
ceeds. Her performance ends on its 
highest notes in the closing days of 
Elizabeth’s life. If there is all through 
a sense that the passions which have 
to be controlled are not after all so 
very strong, this play brings out 
with singular justice the loneliness 
of the Queen and the way in which 
her Ministers, while deferring to her, 
went ahead with the business of the 
country. Miss Brarrnwarre’s per- 
formance tones down the drive and 
fierceness which it has commonly 
pleased later writers to find in the 
character of Exvizapern. We are 


N 


reminded rather of the highly-educated 
woman, and the final theory to which 
the dramatist leans to explain the per- 
sistent celibacy of this lively red- 
wigged Queen is the rather surprising 
one that as a young girl she had been 





i ‘ A» 3\0 


ADVICE FROM THE CECIL GO-GETTERS 
Lord Burghley... . 
Elizabeth 


deeply shocked by an untoward ex- 
perience. A liberty is taken with 
history when this Elizabeth is not 
merely allowed successfully to look 
young, but actually seems far less 
than her nearly seventy years. 





SECRET OF THE ROYAL WIG 
Elizabeth . . 


. Miss Lizran Brarrawalre 


. Mr. Marcus Barron 
. Miss Livian BRAITHWAITE 
. Mr. Tarver Penna 


Public business is kept in the back. 
ground. But Mr. Tarver Penna gives 
a very attractive performance as the 
younger Cecil, minting his phrases and 
issuing them one by one over a smooth 
tongue like false coins. He conveys 
admirably the politic states. 
man to whom sentences are 
essentially nets and meshes 
cast over objects to capture 
them. By contrast the Zarl 
of Essex (Mr. ANTHONY 
QUAYLE) is shown as a man, 
young for his age, greedy, 
impetuous, enjoying a huge 
capital store of the Queen's 
goodwill because he makes 
her feel young, but squan- 
dering it with tactless im- 
portunities. These impor- 
tunities are largely con- 
cerned with securing pro- 
motion for Francis Bacon 
(Mr. Dennis ARUNDELL); 
and the story of Bacon’s 
ingratitude to his patron 
makes a sub-plot through- 
out the evening and is even 
allowed, in the last Act, 
an excessive and inartistic 
place. The dramatist has 
no doubt that LEssex’s 
enemies, in modern phraseo- 
logy, “framed” him and 
secured his execution on 
dubious grounds. The 
famous ring is omitted, but 
we are given to understand that 
ELIZABETH never got over the decision 
which she took as a Queen and hated 
to take as a woman. 





Although the play stretches over 
a decade it moves within a small 
compass, and continually strikes 
the same note. All through it Lssex 
spoils flirtations by thinking that 
the Queen’s good-humour makes the 
moment favourable for a political 
request. When he does this, Hliza- 
beth stiffens into regality. There 
is a haughty coldness until next 
time. The resulting impression is 
rather too much like a series of one- 
Act plays constructed on the same 
theme; and alive as Mr. QuAYLE’S 
Essex undoubtedly is we are not 
sufficiently interested in his ambi- 
tions to ask ourselves eagerly what 
is going to happen to him and his 
fortunes next. 

It is indeed a play in which 
all the characters are, in their 
different ways, unsympathetic, and 
in the gbsence of variety in the 
action it needs all Miss Braitu- 
WAITE’s great skill to carry us 
through this evening at the un- 
happy Court. D.W. 
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“Apri, Croups”” (Roya.ry) 


Inconstaney is the quality of April 
clouds—as the villagers in the Fens 
have discovered who are queueing up 
for water—but I should have thought 
that at any time they would have made 
too light-hearted a label for a domestic 
piece in which all the foundations of a 
home are shaken, not by the lunatic 
troubles which have lately been afflict- 
ing the families of farcical comedy but by 
the much graver issues of genuine incom- 
patibility. 

This play, which is by Miss Pecay 
BARWELLand Mr. MILEs 
MALLESON, is about a 
suburban mother, 
bored with her hus- 
band and family, who 
tries desperately to 
work upan affaire with 
a tepid admirer, and 
about the behaviour of 
her children when they 
discover what she is 
doing. Its weakness 
is that her intrigue is 
never quite credible in 
its details and is made 
less interesting by the 
young man’s anxiety, 
even in the First Act, to 
back out; its strength 
the characterisation of 
the children and the 
freshness of their ap- 
proach to life. But 
though there is some 
good comedy in this, 
the humours of adoles- 
cence are unreliable 
theatrical stuff and one 
is left with the feeling 
that the mainspring of 
the play should have 
been stronger. 


Charles Mollison (Mr. 
FRANK PETTINGELL) is 
a nice, muddle-headed, 
unsuccessful dentist. He is also weak, if 
that is the right adjective to apply to 
a man who, though overdue with his 
rent, is persuaded by his wife to invite 
the swain with whom she is making a 
public fool of herself and whom he 
strongly dislikes to accompany them 
as his guest on a holiday at the seaside. 
Any man capable of this must be a 
tiresome person to be married to, but 
Helen (Miss CaTHERINE Lacey) is not 
easily excused. She has two attractive 
children, Vera (Miss Peacy Bryan) 
and Steve (Mr. Nice. Stock), and she 
dislikes them both for beginning to 
grow up and so encroach on her person- 
ality. She is not only selfish but hard 
andarrogant. Altogether, nobody could 


Captain Frank Wainwright 
Vera 


blame Frank Wainwright (Mr. Jack 
Twymay) for his keen regret at having 
ever fallen victim to her somewhat 
crude lures, or for transferring his 
affections to that model of Gallic good 
sense, the Mollisons’ governess (Miss 
Estuer Kiss). 


But the children (and they generally 
know best) have no use for him and 
apply all the detective resources of a 
secret society which they share with 
two friends to investigating the true 
extent of his fickleness. When they 
have constructed a thoroughly water- 
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tight case against him it is laid before 
their mother with such salutary effects 
that she wishes Mademoiselle good luck, 
reverses the more inhuman of her 
domestic edicts and apologises—a little 
sketchily, but still apologises—to her 
husband. And so we lose sight of the 
Mollisons in a Final Curtain which I 
felt was more in the nature of a lucky 
armistice than any permanent solution 
of their difficulties. 


The children are very well taken. 
Such scenes as that in which Vera re- 
duces a relentless Scottish landlord 
who has called for his money to such a 

itch of remorse for the ill condition of 
his flats that he lends her a shilling, 


. . Mr. Jack TwymMan 
Miss Peecy Bryan 
Mr. Nice. Srock 
Mr. ALAN GRACE 


and that where Steve fends off an un- 
comfortable talk with his father by a 
st digression on the pitfalls of the 

urf are played with admirable judg- 
ment; and on the sferner side of their 
parts, as when Vera is struck for the 
first time by love and Steve in a 
hysterical outburst accuses his mother, 
Miss Bryan and Mr. SToox are equally 
good. As the old confidential servant 
Miss SypNEY FarRBroTHER makes an 
invaluable ally, sympathetic to rebel- 
lion and infinitely enriching the evening 
with those expressive displays of the 
whites of her eyes of which she is a 

past-mistress. 


Miss Lacey has a 
hard row to hoe and 
does it with as much 
conviction as seems 
possible. Mr. Perrry- 
GELL’s portrait of the 
good-natured man, al- 
most proof against 
nagging because almost 
too lazy to listen to it, is 
excellent and not fairly 
to be blamed for not 
quite explaining 
Charles. 


Miss Kiss amply 
suggests that Madem- 
oiselle is too valuable 
a prize for Wainwright, 
whom Mr. TwyMan 
shows to be a man of 
no t mettle. The 
landlord from over the 
Border provides Mr. 
ALAN JOHNSTONE with 
the opportunity for a 
sound little sketch of 
character; and as the 
other members of the 
secret society Mr. ALAN 
Grace and Miss 
MurRIgEL PAVLOW 
strengthen the side of 
youth. Eric. 





Music for Drums 


“The Power of Attorney No. 6617, dated 
2nd October, 1937, and attested by S. K. 
Wijeratnam of Negombo, Notary Public, 
given to Kana Runa Kana Nana Kannappa 
Chettyar of Negombo and Veyanna Sup- 
pramaniam Chettyar of Sea Street, Colombo, 
is hereby Cancelled and Revoked and the 
said Kana Runa Kana Nana Kannappa 
Chettyar and Veyanna Suppramaniam Chet- 
tyar have ceased to be my Attorneys from 
this date. 


Nawanna Kana Nana Ravanna Mana 
alias Sena Ravanna Mana Navanna 
Ravanna Mana Ramanathan Chettyar.” 


Notice in “Ceylon Daily News.” 
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Our Captain Bayonet and the 
Statue 





I rrnp I haven't ever told you the 
story of our Captain Bayonet and the 
statue. It happened when Bayonet, 
then a subaltern, was stationed at a 
small African trading post called 
Bongawheli, engaged on surveying for 
a new road. Accompanied only by a 
few skilled N.C.O.’s, he was finding life 
good, for it was quite uncomplicated 
by Generals or even Colonels, or indeed 
anything more threatening than the 
two local traders, the local police- 
officer and the local difficulty of 
keeping one’s drinks cool. 

Then one day he was informed that 
a rather important Colonel was coming 
to pay them a formal visit of inspec- 
tion. Free as he had been of Colonels 
for so long, Bayonet felt quite kindly 
towards them, and by the evening, 
when he and his friends had had a 
couple, they were all saying what 
good fellows Colonels were and how 
they ’d like to do something to brighten 
up this chap’s visit. 

This was before dinner. It was during 
dinner that the rather surprising 
suggestion was made of erecting a 
statue in the centre of Bongawheli to 


greet the Big Man on arrival. It came, 
however, from one of the traders, who 
had had a big statue taking up space 
for years in a store further down 
river. He’d long ago forgotten how it 
came to be there ; he only wanted to get 
rid of it. By the end of the dinner 
it had been enthusiastically agreed 
that this statue should in future adorn 
Bongawheli, and the further brilliant 
suggestion was made by Bayonet— 
long after dinner, in fact en route to 
bed—that the jolly old Colonel should 
be asked to unveil it. 
In due course the statue—a sort of 
jrecian female—arrived and all Bonga- 
wheli turned out to greet it. It looked 
pretty awful lying on its side on the 
river-bank, as one arm was out- 
stretched and gave the figure rather the 
impression of having dropped off to 
sleep in Green Park. It was not so bad, 
however, when tentatively set upright, 
but quite what it represented no one 
knew, for the eyes appeared to be 
glaring fiercely downwards and the up- 
lifted hand now seemed almost menac- 
ing. One of traders said, Ah, that was 
symbolism, that was; but when asked 
just what he meant he said he didn’t 
know. Bayonet eventually volunteered 
that the statue was probably Justice— 
Justice seated and (he went on lyric- 
ally) regarding with infinite scorn and 


restraining uplifted hand the petty 
jealousies of the humans beneath. The 
police-officer was quite moved and said ° 
let it be a statue representing Justice 
and Fraternity as between black and 
white in Bongawheli. With which he 
took a cheerful running kick at his 
grinning black servant for bringing 
him an empty siphon. 

As military representative, Bayonet 
was put in charge of the actual 
erection of the statue, while the police. 
officer undertook to arrange the parade 
of local personnel, and the traders said 
they’d each lend a gramophone from 
store for the band. Looking back on 
it now, Bayonet admits that they were 
carried away a little by their own 
enthusiasm. But the monotony of life 
at Bongawheli was such that when the 
chance of a break offered itself they 
rather lost their sense of proportion. 

The Colonel too evidently realised 
this and quite entered into the spirit of 
the thing. At least, after he’d recov- 
ered from the shock of arriving at one 
of the furthest outposts of Darkest 
Africa and being promptly asked to 
unveil a statue next day. But, as the 
police-officer pointed out, it really 
would impress the natives, who’d been 
coming in from the bush for miles 
around to attend the ceremony. 

Next day saw the native police and 
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Bayonet’s N.C.O.’s drawn up in three 
sides of a square, with crowds of 
natives jabbering excitedly away be- 
hind. In the centre was the statue on 
a pedestal, swathed from head to foot in 
store blankets and looking imposingly 
amorphous; while on the fourth side 
was the flagstaff, with the police-officer, 
Bayonet and the Colonel, raised to the 
status of Big White Chief for the day, 
grouped beneath. In front of the 
Colonel was a table covered with a 
Union Jack and bearing a tumbler of 
water, a small gavel and a perfectly 
enormous polished press-button. To 
one side waited the two traders with 
their gramophones ready for a simul- 
taneous start. 

The Big White Chief made a short 
speech. ‘Unaccustomed, ete. . . the 
honour devolves dn me, ete... 
privileged to unveil, etc... .” He 
was a good linguist and the natives 
fairly ate it up. He ended with a grand 
peroration stating that the statue was 
to stand for ever as a symbol of the 
attitude of the white races towards 
their black brothers. He then solemnly 
pressed the brass button. 

Bayonet gave a loud and pointed 
cheer. The two traders got their 
gramophones off on the National 
Anthem to a perfect start, and the 
blankets over the statue parted and fell 
slowly to the ground. 

Now the natives, who hadn’t been 
able to understand at all why the 
statue which they’d seen openly for 
the past week should on this day have 
been covered up, had by now come to 
the conclusion that it must be part of 
a stupendous conjuring trick. Indeed 
a travelled gentleman who'd been as 
far as the coast got a great following 
by explaining that it would no doubt 
have changed into a rabbit—or rather, 
he added, keeping the thing on the right 
scale, an elephant. At any rate they all 
expected something pretty much out 
of the ordinary would be revealed. 

They weren’t disappointed. The 
statue, it seemed, had during its period 
of retirement acquired a new symbolism. 
There was, in fact, a notable addition, 
making it, instead of a symbolic statue, 
a symbolic group. For at its feet there 
was now the figure of a small black boy, 
presumably representing the native 
races. But its face was buried in its 
hands, as if to avoid the scornful stare 
of the statue’s eyes, and its small 
behind pointed upwards as if about to 
receive chastisement from the menac- 
ing upstretched hand. To put it 
briefly, the whole character of the 
Statue of Justice had changed. 

For a moment a breathless silence 
hung over the assembly, broken only 
by the weird jazz effect of one trader's 
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“Bor DID WE TURN OUR MONEY OVER, Mm’ Lorp?” 








gramophone establishing a lead of a 
half-bar over the other at “send him 
victorious.” 

Then Bayonet clapped his hands and 
uttered a furious malediction in the 
native tongue. The lower half of the 
statue came abruptly to life, gave a 
scared glance round, scrambled up and 
whizzed off into the crowd like a small 
black bullet. As Bayonet said after- 
wards, he’d never known natives could 
laugh like that. 


“But,” he explained to his friends 
after the Colonel had passed on, “I’d 
told the little beggar to crouch at the 
foot of the pedestal, not of the statue.” 

“Why have him at all?” asked the 
police-officer. 

“Because you put me in charge of 
the unveiling, didn’t you? Well, he 
was there to cut the rope when the 
Colonel pressed the button. Don’t you 
realise the nearest electricity is seventy- 
five miles away?” A. A. 
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Le Home-Life de Old England; 


ou 
Guide pour les Foreigners 


‘We English are great country- 
lovers, as you probably know. I will 
drive you down our new by-pass road 
and show you the countryside.” 

“Tt is a new road?” 

“Quite new. There used to be fields, 
orchards and cottages here a very 
short while ago.” 

“These little houses in rows—they 
are not cottages?” 

“No, they are garages, with little 
bungalows attached. The bungalows 
are the ones with a name on the gate.” 

“Such as ‘Blairgowrie,’ ‘Mon Abri’ 
and ‘ Loughside’?” 

“Yes, they are springing up at a 
great rate. Very likely they will fall 
down at a great rate too.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Because the heavy traffic shakes 
them severely. Look at all those cars 
rushing by.” 

“They are going very fast.” 

“Very. The people driving are 
country-lovers, who wish to see some- 
thing of the beauties of spring. That 
is why they are all flying along in 
closed cars.” 

“Will they not stop at all?” 

“If they see any wild flowers they 


will stop in order to pick them, or, if 


they are very enthusiastic indeed, pull 
them up by the roots.” 

“One supposes that they wish to 
adorn their homes.” 


“Perhaps. On the other hand they 
often throw them away or leave them 
to die.” 

“That is unkind to the flowers.” 

“Pray do not be whimsical.” 

“I regret.” 

“With us only the Scotch are en- 
couraged to be whimsical.” 

“Why?” 

“T have no idea. Look—that is what 
SHAKESPEARE or somebody calls one of 
‘the stately homes of England.’ I’m 
sure you have often heard of them.” 

“TI have indeed—but I do not see 
anything.” 

“No, because it has been pulled 
down and bought for a building estate. 
The notice-board says that they are 
going to build Cosy Palaces.” 

“How will they do that?” 

“In exactly the same way as they 
have built ‘Blairgowrie,’ ‘Mon Abri’ 
and ‘Loughside’ on the by-pass road. 
There will be no difference what- 
ever.” 

“Ts there as much building on the 
coast as inland?” 

“More, if possible.” 

“Cosy Palaces again?” 

“And cinemas, tea-gardens, cafés, 
garages and ice-cream parlours. Bath- 
ing-pools too are very popular.” 

‘Are they needed at the sea?” 

“Most people prefer a pool nowa- 
days. The water is not so cold and 
rough and the women can see one an- 
other’s swimming-suits better.” 

“The sands, then, are not much 
occupied ?” 

“On the contrary, they are crowded. 
There is always a pierrot-show, a band, 











“AND HERE'S WHERE THEY STICK ON THE WHEELS.” 


or an ice-cream stall to attract 
visitors.” 

“Everyone, then, goes to the sea or 
the country for the summer holidays?” 

“Everyone. London is completely 
empty in August. There is not a soul 
to be seen anywhere.” 

“Surely I have met one or two people 
walking about in the parks, even in 
August ?”’ 

“Ah, those would be foreigners, or 
people from the provinces. I was not 
counting them.” 

“They are perhaps not country- 
lovers like the others? ” 

“Probably not. Look—that family 
is having a picnic, in spite of the wet 
grass, the east wind, the rain and the 
traffic.” 

“They sit on the edge of the high. 
road to have the picnic ?”’ 

“Yes. That is usually the case.” 

“But if they went a little way 
further on they would be in the 
fields,” 

“That would mean walking at least 
a hundred yards, and they would not 
like that.” 

“When the picnic is finished they 
will drive away again, then?” 

“Yes, after they have left their 
cigarette-wrappers, ice-cream cartons 
and other rubbish in the hedge. Look! 
here are more houses going up.” 

“This time the notice-board calls 
them ‘Bijou Baronial Residences.’ 
What does it mean?” 

“The same as ‘Blairgowrie,’ ‘Mon 
Abri’ and ‘Loughside.’ The word 
‘bijou’ is extremely popular in Eng- 
land.” 

“Like the countryside ?”’ 

“Yes, Like the countryside. Now 
I think we might go home to tea, don’t 
you? I quite feel we've earned it.” 


E. M. D. 








The Gentle Art of Interviewing 


Announcer. Tell me, Miss La Moor, 
don’t you find Beaudent Toothpaste 
refreshing and pleasant to the taste! 

tfirl. I certainly do. 

Announcer. Doesn’t its snow-white 
foam reach to the farthest corners of 
your mouth ? 

Girl. It sure does. 

Announcer. Do you find Beaudent 
makes your teeth sparkle like precious 
gems? 

Girl. Yes, Sir. 

Announcer. Is it your opinion that 
Beaudent is by far the most popular 
toothpaste in the world ? 

Girl. It is. 

Announcer. Well, Miss La Moor, you 
certainly have convinced me. . - . 
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Gare-Du-Nightmare 

WE are steaming into Paris. A huge 
dim-lit station of many smells en- 
velops us. Excited figures in blue 
uniforms gesticulate at the window and 
swarm on to the train. A revolution? 
Ah, non. They seize my trunk, port- 
manteaux, hatbox, knitting, maga- 
zine and cushion. All these they strap 
round their knees and middles. My 
suitcase in one hand, my aunt’s glad- 
stone-bag in the other, we descend 
six feet by two steps. My aunt has 
fallen under the train. Ppa. Our 
luggage is all over the platform and the 
porter has only one leg visible. An 
Italian, sans porteur, now seizes it and 
cries “Sapristi!” The porter comes 
9 with my aunt and I hold his arm. 

y aunt ts the Italian with her 
umbrella and hits the porter in the eye. 

A gendarme arrests my aunt, the 
Italian, the porter, himself and the 
station-master. He breaks three 
windows with his truncheon. The 
station-master arrests him and we are 
all free. The Italian is pushed head- 
first under the train by my aunt and 


the porter. “Viva Mussodamnitsi !” 
he screams, banging his head on the 
under-bottom of the carriage. The 
gendarme and the station-master sing 
the “Marseillaise.” I ery “Long live 
Brum!” We are all friends again. 
We gallop up the platform. Trunks 
and suitcases fly right and left. Vive la 
république |” My aunt’s gladstone-bag 
flies open, It is all very upsetting. The 
gendarme arrests her again. 

Taxi! Ohé La La! Oui. Non. Zut 
alors! One, two, three taxis roll up. 
Garlic and beards wave in the breeze. 
We are rammed into the oldest. The 
bottom falls out as my aunt gets in. 
Three—four—five thousand francs 
damage. The gendarme arrests the 
driver for obstruction. We climb into 
the next oldest. The gendarme sits in 
front. The station-master hangs on 
behind. The porter sticks his head into 
the window and wants a tip. We start. 
He cannot get out. He is jammed. 
Suddenly he vanishes. The side of the 
taxi goes with him. The Italian has 
seized his legs. The taxi mounts the 
pavement, overturns. My aunt is 
annoyed. She hits the gendarme with 
her gladstone-bag. Again he arrests her. 


He blows his whistle. Five, six, seven 
gendarmes arrive, all blowing whistles. 
They form an escert. They march my 
aunt off. 

The taxi-driver is arguing. I have 
ruined his beautiful taxi. The Italian 
runs up carrying the — He has 
still the window round his estomac. A 
man with a beard is arguing with the 
gendarme. The porter argues with the 
taxi-driver. I argue with the Italian. 
I gesticulate. We all gesticulate. We 
are very happy. We all get into the taxi 
and drive to the police-station to rescue 
my aunt. She is in a cell. She refuses 
to be searched. She has still her glad- 
stone-bag and her umbrella, but she 
has lost her passport. I show mine. It 
is neither visa’d nor valid, but no one 
looks. The gendarme shakes my hand, 
Much applause. We all cheer. I kiss 
the cn ea the taxi-driver, the 
station-master. The Italian kisses my 
aunt. We are all jolly good fellows. We 
cheer Mussorrm1, Lioyp Grorce, 
Monsieur Cuavremps. My aunt cheers 
Hitter. The gendarme arrests her 
again. . . . Eight, nine, ten. I awake, 
I have slept. Mon Dieu! We are 
steaming into Paris. 
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“ .. So 1 voLp ‘rw | DIDN'T THINK WE ‘AD ANY 
VACUUMS TO CLEAN.” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





D’Annunziana 


SigNor Tom ANTONGINI, whose account in English of 


LD’ Annunzio has just been published (HEINEMANN, 15/-), 
was the poet’s secretary. Well knowing that D’ANNUNzIO’s 
fame rests on too secure foundations to be affected by trivial 
matters, Signor ANTONGINI is not afraid of describing 
crotchets and weaknesses. D’ANNUNzIO, presumably the 
most flamboyant figure that Europe has seen in this century, 
had some remarkable eccentricities. We learn that the great 
man, the lover of Dusg and the hero of Fiume, scarcely ever 
availed himself of the services of a bank, though enormous 
sums of money went through his hands. He preferred secret 


caches up and down the house. Sometimes the poet himself 


forgot where his money was deposited. He could see no 
use in banks, and the Post Office was a thing he distrusted. 
His letters went registered and guarded by quantities of seals 
and directions in coloured inks. But he preferred to use a 
messenger, in the manner of the Renaissance. D’ANNUNzIO 
was little affected by flattery of his great achievements; 
what he liked to hear was his political acumen praised, and 
of that, apparently, he had none. We learn that D’ANNuNzIo 
admired CHARLIE CHAPLIN, and preferred Greta GaRBo to 
Mary Pickrorp or Bricrrrr HELM; that he did not care 
much for cats but that nothing was too good for his treasured 
greyhounds, who were provided with prime cutlets and old 
cognac ; that he was extremely good at doing up brown-paper 
parcels; that he was fascinated by patent medicines and 
tried them all recklessly; that he was not born in a ship, 
and had never practised cannibalism; and a host of other 
diverting and intimate details of a long career which was 


never commonplace, including much about innumerable 
love-affairs. 


Y 


Periculis in Mare 


Following, but more tragically, in the wake of Mr. Wxt1s 
and his Sea Lady, Miss CLEMENCE DANE has invested a 
romance of Regency Brighton with the horrors of super. 
natural intervention and a diabolical intruder from a watery 
underworld. To Henry Cope, a spoilt and disgruntled young 
parvenu rehabilitating his impaired fortunes at one remove 
from the capital, there arrive two chances of escape from 
fashionable routine. A sincere and beautiful girl, the aristo. 
cratic jetsam of a wasted London season, offers him domestic 
happiness; an ominous sea-creature in boy’s shape tempts 
him with a surrender to the most primitive of appetites. 
It is not particularly easy to credit Miss DANk’s sea-gipsy; 
and the more she seeks to anchor him to reality by a ve 
clever substantiation of the society into which he intrudes 
the more impossible he becomes. Moreover the symbolic 
value of the contest between good and evil, with its 
traditional Teutonic emblem of the redeeming woman, 
suffers from the unexpected surrender of gallant Molly 
Jessel to the grosser allurements of the hobgoblin. Too 
palpable for fantasy, too fantastic for fact, 7'he Moon 
is Feminine (HEINEMANN, 7/6) is at least a courageous 
departure from the beaten track. 


A Happy Warrior 

Mrs. Petuick-LAWRENCE’Ss autobiography, My Part ina 
Changing World (GoLLAncz, 15/-), makes a timely appear- 
ance. The dust of conflict has settled, and even those who 
disapproved of the agitation for women’s equal rights may 
be glad to see the movement in perspective; while, at a mo- 
ment when many of us are inclined to believe that our long- 
recognised national drift towards the dog-kennel is accelerat- 
ing, it cannot but have a heartening effect. Most of those 
agitators would not have lost one night’s sleep for a vote 
which was not also a badge of individual responsibility. 
For that they endured torments, and this was but a genera- 
tion ago. Can we have travelled far downhill since then! 
The rightness or wrongness of their methods may be debated; 
their history as written here is one of the most stirring and, 
curiously enough, the gayest adventure stories of contem- 
porary life. Withal, whether telling of her childhood, her 
struggles or her successes, EMMELINE PETHICK-LAWRENCE 











“AND Ir’s FITTED UP INSIDE AS A COCKTAIL BAR.” 
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exhibits the happiness reserved for 
those who have not failed their highest 
hopes. In V.H. FRIEDLAENDER’s words 
quoted here— 
“For us the joy of joys; O pioneers! 
We shall not travel, but we make the 
road.” 


He was There 


At a casual glance The World of 
Action, “The Autobiography of V aLEn- 
Tine WiaiaMs”’ (Hamisu HaMILron, 
12/6), appears to deal with everything 
and everybody but himself, so un- 
obtrusively does he present his own 
part in the remarkably interesting series 
of adventures which he relates. In 
1905, at the age of twenty-one, with 
the ability to speak and write fluently 
in French and German, he was ap- 
pointed, not without inward trepida- 
tion, to succeed AusTIN Harrison in 
the very responsible post of REuTER’s 
Berlin Correspondent, and there seems 
to be no important Continental happen- 
ing then and later of which he did not 
get inside information through personal 
contact with the leading figures or 
their close associates. Subsequently 
he had other appointments in Paris, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg and elsewhere ; 
he began the War as a Press correspon- 
dent and finished it, with several 
wounds, in the Irish Guards. He was 
in America in the boom and in the 
depression, and he was able to get the 
first news to London of the rigidly- 
guarded secret of TuraNKH-AMEN’S 
tomb. In short, from the days of the 
KatsErR’s early pomposities and indis- 
creet speechmaking to the time when 
he withdrew into the “loneliness of 
authorship” as a writer of good 
thrillers, he was always not himself 
actually in the limelight (though that 
happened once or twice), but near 
enough to see the exact circle which 
it illuminated; and there is invariably 
in his descriptions of events and in 
his shrewd analysis of personalities 
some fresh ray of light which con- 
stantly deserves the comment, “So 
that’s how it really was.” 


Talk in Tipperary 
You cannot help feeling that Pray 
for the Wanderer (HEINEMANN, 7/6) 
would have been a more effective 








PAUCA VERBA 


Robinson (after a long Whist-Bout at the Club), “Ir’s aw¥ruLty Late, Brown. 
WHAT WILL YOU SAY TO YOUR WIFE?” 

Brown (in a whisper). “Ou, I SHAN’? SAY MUCH, You KNow—' Goop Morn- 
rNG, DEAR,’ OR SOMETHING O° THAT SORT. Sue’LL SAY THE REST!!!” 


Charles Keene, May 4th, 1878. 








novel had the opinions so freely can- : wei 
vassed in the dialogue found issue in action. As it is, 
Miss Kate O’Brien exhibits—very cleverly—a contem- 
porary Irish aspect of the age-old tension between art 
and religion, liberty and discipline, individualism and 
mass-production; their difficult adjustments being com- 
plicated here by the fact that a particularly tiresome 
brand of parochialism, fertile in officious little societies of 
holy busybodies, obscures the Church’s traditional dignity 


of dealing with the human soul, while the opposition is 
inadequately represented by a free-living solicitor addicted 
to James Joyce and an art-for-art’s-sake dramatist 
temporarily exiled from England. It is rather as if the whole 
clash of Montague and Capulet devolved on the underlings 
in Act I.; the more so as the high-minded young school- 
mistress who plays the feminine lead is no Juliet, and her 
attraction for the errant solicitor and the disgruntled 
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dramatist extremely difficult to credit. The talk, however, 
is good talk as far as it goes; and if nothing particular comes 
of it, no doubt the vis inertiae Hibernica is to blame. 





In Medio Tutissimus 


The heyday of compromise, thinks Mr. JEFFERY MARSTON, 
is over. No Middle Way (Micuart Joseru, 8/6) is accordingly 
the name of his novel, which points out that between the 
Rights and the Lefts your sensible middle-aged gentleman, 
wishing to preserve the comfortable status quo, is likely to 
find himself unpleasantly squeezed. The story opens with 
Tony Rexon, a prosperous publisher, returning to his 
country house after one of his rare days at the office, 
which he has now handed over more or less to the capable 
hands of his son, Guy, his only daughter, Honor, and 
her husband. Arriving at Teagles End he finds his wife 
busy arranging to feed and 
lodge a band of Hunger 
Marchers on their way to 
London. This is the work of 
Rosaleen O’Conor, an Trish girl 
who is very much the Red 
revolutionary and with whom 


an evil fate, do not arouse sufficient sympathy or interest, 
Indeed they seem to have been created merely to be 
destroyed. Mr. WHEATLEY is a most popular author of 
sensational fiction, and deservedly so. It is, however, 
unlikely that this tale of wholesale murder will add an. 
other feather to his well-plumed cap. 





The Wold 


It is perhaps not entirely to the credit of natives of the 
Cotswolds that it has been left to a Cotswoldian by adoption 
to write Shepherd's Country (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 15/-); 
but no one could have treated his fascinating subject with 
more care and understanding than Mr. H. J. Massrnonam, 
Not for the first time does he moan over the changes that 
are so rapidly sweeping over the Cotswolds, changes which, 
deplorable as they must seem to many of us, are nevertheless 
inevitable. Mr. MassrncHaM, 
however, is far too good a 
chronicler to spend much time 
in vain lamentations. His aim, 
it is stated, has been to 
catch the dying gleams of 
the old Cotswold before they 





(uy is already in love. Colin, 
the elder son, on the other 
hand, is already married to 
Edwina Bomphrey, and the 
Bomphreys, who are near 
neighbours, are diehards of 
the old school, especially Lady 
Bomphrey and her son Bolo, 
whose horizon is bounded by 
the circle of the smart cavalry 
regiment to which he belongs. 
The two sons are obviously 
bound to take opposite views, 
and in the end they quarrel 
bitterly—a quarrel which 
leads to tragedy. But in the 
meanwhile Mr. Marston has 
contrived plenty of comic re- 
lief, especially when the Bom- 
phreys appear on the scene. 
With them, and one George 
Grallow, a tenant-farmer of theirs who outrages their feel- 
ings of what is just and proper by standing for Parliament 
as an Independent Labour candidate, he has constructed a 
good story with plenty of moving and exciting interest. It 
is plain on which side his sympathies lie, but he does 
occasionally concede a point or two to his opponents. 





Doom 


Despite the elaborate way in which Mr. Dennis WHEATLEY 
‘presents a third murder mystery planned by Mr. J. G. 
Links,” The Malinsay Massacre (Hutcutnson, 3/6) in one 
way and another is not quite satisfactory. Great care, it 
must be acknowledged, has been taken to convince readers 
of the truth of this story ; even a facsimile of the tablets sent 
to Henry, sixth Earl of Malinsay, can be studied on p. 66. 
But all such devices and preparations fail to hit the mark 
because the Malinsays themselves, even when pursued by 





“One ‘O’ 18 FoR ‘OFF,’ AND THE OTHER’S FOR ‘ ON.’” 


are finally extinguished, and 
by associating intimately with 
all kinds of people he has 
gathered together some re- 
markably valuable material, 
of which none is more worthy 
to be recorded than his ver- 
batim account of the Snows. 
hill play. A most generous 
quantity of beautiful illustra- 
tions are included in this well- 
produced volume. 





A Hog on the Road 


George Rattery was, as @ 
thoroughly bad man, exceed- 
ingly hard to beat. He bullied 
his wife and only child, he 
philandered hither and thither, 
and by reckless driving he killed 
a small boy and did not stop to confess his sins. But Felix 
Cairnes, the father of the slaughtered boy, was determined 
to track down the criminal, and in The Beast Must Die 
(Coiuys, 7/6) Mr. Nicnoias Brake tells a story of revenge 
that is both powerful and painful. It is difficult not to think 
that Felix was guilty of great carelessness after he had 
discovered that George was the man for whom he was 
searching, but in judging him it must be remembered that 
his mental balance had been upset by tragedy. A queer 
tale in which the amateur sleuth is exceptionally modest, 








“The silver medal of the National Canine Defence League has 
been awarded to Coastguardsman William Thomas for descending 
a 300 ft. cliff and saving the life of a dog which was trapped by 
the incoming tide at Hurtstone Point, near Porlock. 

Coastguardsman Thomas was also instrumental in saving two 
women who were with the dog.”——Evening World. 


Never mind about them. 
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An American business-psychologist 
suggests that when one is in a “jam” 
it is a good plan to smoke a cigarette 
with the eyes closed. The drivers of 
the cars behind can usually be relied 
on to tell one when to move on again. 


x * * 


“AUDIENCE TRIED To Sport Piay 
Bur Sr. Caap’s PLayvers Succeepep.” 
Sunderland Echo. 


Oh well, so long as somebody spoilt 


it —— 
xk &* 


A suburban householder claims 
that he has been immune from burglars ever since he started 
leaving his front-door unfastened at night. They evidently 
think there’s a catch somewhere. 


xe re 


Statistics prove that every eighty-ninth birth produces 
twins. People who don’t want. twins would be advised 
therefore to limit the size of 

their families to eighty-eight. 


x we 


A scientist has found a drug 
which immediately makes an 
intoxicated mouse sober again. 
This is grand news for house- 
holders who have mice that 
drink 

© *©: 8 


An archeologist contesses to 
being puzzled by some mark- 
ings which he has found on an 
old piece of granite. He inclines 
to the opinion that they were 
made by a prehistoric tax-collector trying to get blood out 
of a stone. 





eT 2:2 


“If you feel seedy, go to a friend or relative in the 
country,” advises a doctor in a medical article. And plant 
yourself on them. 


x * * 


“The Magistrate: I would like to con- 
gratulate you on the work you did in 
connection with this accident. I think it 
a very fine piece of pork.” 

S. African Paper. 
Pretty rich, eh? 


xk * 
“A Pipe with a Pedigree ” is advert- 
ised. And, as our plumber would 
put it, very well connected too. 


VOL, CXCIV 











Members of a local Council have 
decided to curtail their next meetii 
so that they may see BrapMAN 
his men in action. They intend to 
cut the cackle and get to the Aussies. 


x * * 


“Liza Lehmann was sometimes phenom- 
enallyswiftin composition. Ononeoceasion, 
while waiting in the hall for a taxicab to 
answer the telephone call, a letter arrived 
enclosing a set of verses.”—Radio Times, 
So she went into the garden to cut a 
cabbage leaf, to make an apple-pie. 


a: 22 


_ Robins have nested in a naturalist’s top-hat. The kindly 
fellow is declining all wedding invitations this season. 


x * * 


“The primary aim of life is 
to obtain food to eat,” says a 
lecturer. Waitresses do not 
sufficiently realise this. 


call 
oe 


x * 


‘There is a move to make 
chess championship matches 
easier for spectators to fol- 
low. It will hardly be thought 
necessary, however, to number the players. 





x * * 


Far Eastern Diplomacy 
“The Nichi Nichi states that the Premier will seek to reconcile 
the conflict between the advocates and opponents of reform by sup- 
pressing the anti-reformists.”—Daily Paper. 


x * * 


Unsightly hoardings are being removed wherever possible. 
And more will follow when Sir Joun Smmon’s war on tax- 
dodgers gets going. 

* #9 


Miss CaroLe Lomparp informed the Hollywood police 
that a burglar stole jewellery from 
her house and before leaving mixed 
himself a drink at the private bar. 
Detectives are anxious to recon- 
struct his actions on the scene of 
the crime. 


x * * 


For over a year the inmates of the 
gaol of a small American town have 
been three warders and one prisoner, 
The tragedy of the affair is that one 
of the warders doesn’t seem able to 


pick up bridge. 
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Men and the Hour 


Tue bus conductor said, “The man for me 
Is that there Koloman Daranyi;” 

The barber told me that his wife and kids 
Preferred the photographs of Smigly Rydz; 
The porter, who is much behind the scenes, 
Had faith in Zog but did not care for Benes; 
Myself I answered, “When it comes to work 
Have you considered Kemal Ataturk?” 


O curséd spite! Why ever have I lived 

To see the whole of Europe tossed and sieved 
By armed dictators! These I-do accuse 

Of placing harmless countries in the news, 
Whose patriot leaders, fearful of the pounce, 
Few can remember—fewer still pronounce, 
On them perhaps the fateful future hangs 
When Hitler sobs, when Mussolini bangs. 


‘Twere quite enough upon a glorious day 

To think of Edouard Daladier 

Pegging the franc, and not to have to know 
What far-off chieftains, menaced by what blow, 
Merciful, doubtless, brave and calm and strong. 
But sounding like the alphabet gone wrong, 
Meeting like consonantal cataracts, 

Bury what axis and conclude what pacts. 


There was a time in Europe when no Power 
Could keep me bothering for half-an-hour. 















David 
GWYINNe 


“ THaT ’S ONE IN THE EYE FoR Haron.” 


Not all the Balkans then, so full of storms 

And princelings wearing curious uniforms, 
Possessed one statesman whom I knew by name 
In summer seasons, when the Australians came. 
The complications of the Nearer East 

Waited till Trumper or Macartney ceased. 


The postman said, “The world looks very grim ; 
But give me Bradman.” 


[ have given him him. Evor. 








The Young Squire 





Tue Old Squire of Binder has passed away and the Young 
Squire rules in his stead. No unkind fate has overtaken the 
Old Squire, who has in fact received a new lease of life. In 
effect he has been scheduled as an ancient monument. 
The death-duties being what they are and the Government 
being what it is, all the messuages, buildings, grounds, lands, 
emoluments and turbary rights of the Manor of Binder 
have been made over to the Young Squire, and the Old 
Squire is free to spend his days in writing and study—study, 
that is, of the works of the late Mr. EpGar WALLACE and 
the writing of unpublished letters to The Times complaining 
of the death-duties. 

The Young Squire is in two halves. There is Squire Claud, | 
who is in the Army, and Squire Henry, who is a solicitor in 
London; and the composite or super squire which they to- 
gether comprise is known as “Them.” Alone they are as 
nothing. Everyone remembers the day, twenty-five years 
ago, when Squire Claud disgraced himself by being sick at 
the village sechool-treat; and who can forget that it is not 
more than twenty years since Squire Henry fell into the 
duck-pond in his sailor-suit and was led home wailing 
dismally through the main street of Binder on a Sunday 
morning ? But as “Them” they are all-powerful. The shadow 
of “Them” hangs heavily over the village of Binder. 

In days gone by, when the Old Squire went on his rounds, 
it was the shadow of the Government which was constantly 
being invoked. If Joe Carter of Primrose Farm complained 
that sheep were getting through the fence at the bottom 
of the hundred-acre the Old Squire would speak darkly of 
Marketing Boards and the Ministry of Agriculture. He 
would hint vaguely that a special and complicated Act of 
Parliament had just been passed with the express object 
of preventing him from mending the fence at the bottom of 
the hundred-acre. Now his reply is much simpler and the 
decreased strain on the Old Squire’s inventive powers is 
doing much to lengthen his life. To all such complaints he 
answers cheerfully that he will speak to “Them” about 
it. With prodigal generosity he promises Dutch barns, 
new hedges, new ditches, subscriptions to this and donations 
to that if only the consent of “Them” can be obtained. His 
progress nowadays is like that of an Eastern potentate 
distributing largesse with a lavish hand. Everyone realises 
that only the two halves of “‘Them,” safe in their respective 
niches in distant parts of the country, prevent these liberal 
and far-sighted schemes from being carried out. 

But it is not always that the part of “Them” is that of 
the absentee landlord. There are times when the two halves 
conglobulate and arrive together in the village of Binder 
to indulge in a squirearchal orgy which never fails to leave 
its mark on the surrounding district. Squire Henry is 
believed to be the leading spirit in these enterprises. He 
knows the law and he reads the newspapers—and never 


oy any newspaper had a more model reader than Squire 
enry. 
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ERRAND OF MERCY 


“Now then, Toby, let’s see if we can do as well in Outer London as in Inner!” 
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i MUST ASK YOU TO WETHDRAW THAT MOST SARCASTIC REMARK, Mr. JONES.” 
“| WITHDRAW THE REMARK, M’LUD, BUT WITH YOUR PERMISSION I SHOULD PREFER THE SARCASM TO REMALN.” 











At the very beginning of the joint reign he read that every 
village must have a village reading-room. As a result there 
stands to this day a pile of old magazines in an empty 
outbuilding near the church, and there can be no doubt at 
all that any resident of Binder who wished, for purposes of 
his own, to go and read them would be perfectly free to do 
so without any let or hindrance whatsoever. 

And then there was litter. That was the least successful 
of the Young Squirearchal campaigns, but not through any 
fault on the part of “Them.” On Thursday afternoons the 
schoolchildren of Binder were organised into parties, each 
under the command of a responsible leader, with orders to 
skirmish in open order over the countryside collecting all 
litter and reporting with it back to headquarters. The litter 
was then to be competently sorted and, if possible, identified. 
A letter of rebuke, couched in dignified but legally-menacing 
terms, was to be sent to the person or persons responsible 
for depositing it. 

The organisation, in fact, was perfect; but it was undone 
by the lamentable failure of Binder to co-operate bydropping 
any litter at all. On the first Thursday the skirmishing 
bands drew blank altogether, and on the second Thursday 
their solitary find was an empty cigarette-packet which was 
ultimately traced back to the Old Squire. As a matter of 
principle a copy of the dignified letter was handed to the 
culprit, together with the cigarette-pecket, but even this 
blow for freedom was not as effective as it might have been. 
The Old Squire forgot to read the letter and dropped both 
it and the enclosure in Binder main street, thereby increas- 
ing the litter problem in Binder by one hundred per cent. 


N 





Ultimately the remaining copies of the dignified letter, 
some five hundred in all, were torn up and used in a school- 
children’s paper-chase during the Young Squire’s physical 
fitness campaign. Fragments of them are still to be seen 
all over the surrounding district, testifying mutely to all who 
pass by that litter will not be allowed for one moment to 
smirch the fair face of Binder. 

It was the physical fitness campaign which produced the 
most signal of the Young-Squirearchal triumphs. In the 
enlightened city of London, Squire Henry discovered, 
schoolchildren are given a quarter-of-an-hour’s fresh air 
and exercise in the school playground every morning on 
arrival. In the unenlightened village of Binder this important 
part of the curriculum was entirely neglected. Investigation 
proved that the schoolchildren of Binder and district had 
to walk anything up to three miles across the moors to get to 
school, and they reached it so late that there was no time to 
give them any fresh air and exercise when they arrived. 
Squire Henry, however, knows the law; and now a derelict 
motor-bus, paid for by the education authorities, wheezes 
its way daily across the moors collecting the children from 
outlying farms and getting them to school in plenty of time 
for their fresh air and exercise in the school yard. It is true 
that reactionaries are now complaining that as a result 
the children of Binder have become so lazy that they won't 
walk a step; but it is felt that that is a small price to pay 
for the physical fitness of the younger generation. 

But all these campaigns are as nothing compared with the 
one which has just shaken Binder to its depths. Squire Claud - 
arrived home with a number of strategic maps by which it 
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was possible to prove that Binder was on the direct route 
for any enemy aircraft proceeding to any point in the British 
Isles; Squire Henry was equipped with various ‘Acts of 
Parliament and extracts from Parliamentary speeches 
proving that it was the duty of every native of Binder to 
make his house gas-proof, bomb-proof, fireproof and panic. 
proof. Mass meetings were called to discuss the problem. 
A gas-proof room was made in one of the stables at the Hall 
and equipped with a week’s supply of tinned food. Large 
numbers of interested villagers inspected the room and con- 
sumed the contents of the tins in the belief that they were 
intended as refreshments. No stone was left unturned; 
every avenue was explored. There was even a black-out 
of Binder—or rather there would have been had not 
Binder once again most lamentably failed to co-operate. 

On the night before it was due to take place the Young 
Squires went round the village at ten o’clock with notebooks, 
pencils and tape-measures, prepared to take down the exact 
dimensions of all lighted windows, to discuss the best. means 
of screening all outside lighting and to discover whether the 
blinds and curtains of the village were adequate for their 
purpose. As, however, they were unable to find a single 
light of any sort burning at that hour in Binder the opera- 
tion had to be cancelled and has been postponed until the 
winter months. 

But apart from this one can say that the organisation 
against gas is now perfect in Binder. Everyone knows what 
to do; everyone has seen a gas-proof room. The gas-alarm 
has been sounded in the main street and all panic was 
avoided. Everyone stayed in his own home as instructed. 
The Young Squires have been able to leave their kingdom 
confident that its future is safe, come what may. 

Nevertheless their departure has proved once again the 
strength of the reactionary spirit in Binder. The Old Squire 
himself, who lay low during the heyday of the anti-gas 
campaign, is now spreading a rumour which is gaining a lot 
of support in the district. In his opinion, he is wont to say 
on his rounds, gas never will come to Binder. If either of 
“Them” really kept abreast of the times they would know 
that; and if the village wants to take precautions against 
anything they had better take them against electricity, the 
dangers of which the Old Squire frequently illustrates by a 
long and pointless anecdote about an electric shock which 
he once got from a radiator in the house of a relation at 
Leatherhead. Bereft of the steady hand at the helm, the 
village is coming round more and more to his point of view. 

One might feel that a bitter disappointment awaits the 
Young Squire the next time its two halves conglobulate. 
But Binder knows and the Old Squire knows that before the 
next appearance of ‘““Them” Squire Henry will have read 
in the newspapers that the really crying need of our remote 
villages is a revival of village crafts, a local art exhibition or 
the provision of loud-speakers in cow-sheds. H.W. M. 








Charity Ball 


Tue “Friends of the Poor” are holding their Annual 
(and always enjoyable) Ball on Thursday, May 19th, at 





9 Halkin Street, S.W.1. H.R.H. the Duke of KENT has 
promised to be present, and there will be dancing from 
ten to three. ickets at two guineas each, or Family 


Tickets, six for ten guineas (to include champagne supper), 
can be obtained from the Friends of the Poor, 42 Ebury 
Street, S.W.1 (Sloane 8263), where, as funds are urgently 
needed, donations from those unable to take tickets will be 
warmly welcomed. Cheques should be made payable to the 
Viscount Cuirpey, or to Mr. G. M. Jennines, the Hon. 
‘Treasurers. 


Inside Information 


To be 

In a hollow tree, 

Smelling the hot 

Red rot 

And the cold 

Blue mould 

And kicking the coils of the roots 
With one’s boots: 


To rest 

So still on one’s chest 

One is part 

Of the broken heart 

Of the thing— 

Part of the Spring, 

Yet worlds away from the wide 
Outside ; 


To roll 

In the cool brown bow! 

While rabbits run 

Quite close to one 

And dormice dose 

Next to one’s nose 

And bird-song’s terribly near 
To one’s ear: 


To sit 

With a thin blue slit 
For a sky 

And a speedwell’s eye, 
Very big and blue, 
Looking in at you— 

All this may be very nice 
For woodlice. 


























“ He SAYS YOU ASKED HIM TO CALL ON YOU WHENEVER 
HE 


was tn Lonpon.” 
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Slapping the Box 


Wen your Member takes you 
through the Chamber of the Commons 
House of Parliament he will show you 
the “dents in the Box.” It does not 
sound exciting; but the Box is one of 
the two big brass-bound boxes on the 
Table, and the dents are said to have 
been made by Mr. GiapsToner’s ring 
as he passionately thumped the Box. 

But “the Box” deserves an even 
higher place in British history than 
that. ere is no doubt (and this 
applies to its twin across the Table also) 
that it is an important feature of the 
Constitution. 

It explains why there has been, and 
is still, a never-ending line of men 
ready to face continual toil and trouble 
as Ministers of the Crown. Anyone 
who sees the poor at. work 
may well wonder what the “sweets of 
office” are. The answer is, They can 
speak from “the Box.” 

The ordinary private Member has 
uo furniture at all, nothing to hide 
behind, nothing to lean against, nothing 
to put things on—only the bench 
behind him and a small shelf in front 
about the height of his knees. If he 
wishes to quote from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Snail Trade 
or Hansard for 1894 he must do stooping 
exercises when he needs these volumes. 
And if he sits on one of the front- 
benches “below the gangway”’ he has 
no shelf at his shins and he must either 
sit on his volumes or put them under 
the seat, which makes the stooping 
exercises still more exhausting and un- 
dignified. Besides, he has there to be 
careful not to project a toe beyond 
the red strip of carpet on which he 
stands and so to come within sword’s- 
length of the bench opposite ; for then 
there will be a disconcerting cry of 
‘Order! Order!” 

Front- or back-bench, the private 

Member feels naked and unsupported. 
He has no pulpit. He must hold his 
notes and Papers in his hand, 
and if he attem an impressive 
gesture it merely as if he was 
waving a wasp away, Even the Hyde 
Park orator has a sort of lectern to 
which he can cling while shaking his 
fist. It is all very unfair. The term 
‘back-bencher” is unfair. If private 
Members must be described by refer- 
ence to the furniture they should be 
called “no-Tablers,” 

For look what happens when the 
private Member becomes a junior 
Minister and speaks from the Box. 
He becomes a new man. we 
can now see half of him only he seems 


to have added inches to his stature. 
Unkind people explain that he sounds 
so much better because now the Civil 
Servants tell him what to say. It 
isn’t that—it’s the Table: it’s the 
Box! 

Now he can lay his notes and briefs 
on the Box, and has both hands empty 
and free for waving, if required. If he 
comes to a difficult bit, or if he is not 
quite clear what the Civil Servants are 
talking about, he can read the stuff, but 
without reading too obviously. He can 
lean on his elbow and beam at his 
supporters behind him, or cast a 
withering glance at somebody who has 
said the wrong thing. He can put both 
elbows on the Box and exercise the 
stomach muscles, at the same time 
exchanging genial compliments with 
the Party opposite. He can grasp two 
corners of the Box and, leaning over it, 
hurl defiance at the Front Bench 
opposite; and then, if that doesn’t 
frighten them, he can lie right across 
the Box and hiss contempt and point 
a menacing finger at them. The point- 
ing finger of a private Member seldom 
conveys much menace; but across the 
Box it can be a terrible gesture. And, 
by the way (another injustice), a real 
expert at Box-work frequently gets 
himself within easy sword-reach of the 
other side, but nobody says “Order! 
Order!” Why Cabinet Ministers should 
be permitted to run their opposite 
numbers through, but not private Mem- 
bers, it is a little difficult to under- 
stand. 

Then, the Table and Box provide all 
sorts of little comforts for the Minister. 
On the up-stage side of the Box he can 
keep glasses of water and restoratives 
and throat-lozenges. If he wants a 
Biblical reference he has only to open 
the Box, in which the Testaments are 
kept. Behind the Box too he can have 
ready a deadly quotation or set of 
figures in case the enemy fall into his 
traps. 

And—last but loveliest—he can slap 
the Box. 

I say “slap” deliberately, because 
that is the favourite form of assault 
on the Box. The fist is never closed: 
the open palm is brought down flat on 
the Box, as in the game “Up, Jenkins.” 
To close the fist, I suppose, would be 
too near thumping, and Box-thumping 
would be too near tub-thumping. But 
speakers who would be the first to 
denounce tub-thumping are sensible of 
no loss of dignity in Box-slapping. For 
myself, I think the compromise is a 
mistake. If the furniture is to be 
knocked about in the Commons House 
in order to emphasize the disagreement 
of parties it should be done in the 
robust old manner with the closed 


courageous fist. True, the slap makes 
more noise; but that is often a disad- 
vantage, for it drowns the very words 
that the speaker desires to emphasize. 
Also, it wakes up Members on the other 
side or distracts them from private 
conversation; and, though that may 
seem desirable to the speaker, it hardly 
pays in the long run. If the attention 
of Members cannot be held with smooth 
words they resent being compelled to 
listen with loud bangs. Again, it is 
bad for the nerves. Maybe the Box 
should be fitted with a rubber top. 

No, I am against the slap. It savours 
of petulance when what is wanted is the 
hint of power. The Box-slapping Cham- 
pionship at the moment is held by a 
Member whose name I will not mention. 
He makes fine and forcible speeches 
but he slaps too much. One sound slap 
may have good effect (always assuming 
that it doesn’t drown the words) but a 
succession of them sounds like a series 
of “ strong Notes.” 

It remains to consider the psychology 
of Box-slapping. The settlement of 
political problems by peaceful argu- 
ment in a free and democratic assembly 
is rightly regarded as one of the fairest 
flowers of civilization. Why, then, do 
we permit the peaceful speaker to use 
the technique of menace and combat ! 
No doubt it is the old primitive man 
still lurking and lively behind the 
polite fagade of the Parliamentarian. 
“Tf you're not persuaded by this argu- 
ment,” the slapper says, “I should like 
to punch your nose, One day, perhaps, 
I shall punch your nose; and just to 
show you what it would be like I will 
now slap this Box. There! Take that!” 
Or is this too subtle? The infuriated 
husband is said sometimes to snatch a 
china ornament from the mantelshelf 
and crash it in the fireplace. Perhaps 
there is no more in box-slapping than 
this. At all events the question arises 
whether, in these civilized days, box- 
slapping should not be regarded as 
unparliamentary and ruled out of 
order. 

If not, I fear that the Pool promoters 
will get wind of the sport. I see with- 
out surprise (for I had been expecting 
it) that there are soon to be Cricket 
Pools. And the next thing will be 
Parliament Pools. There is a rich field 
here. The length of speeches, the time 
of rising, the number of s 
questions—these are all uncertain 
events but accurately recorded in the 
official papers. Nothing is said in 


Hansard about honourable Members © 


slapping the Box, but no doubt some 


semi-official record of the number of 


slaps in a week could be made. And 
the habit has increased, is increasing 
and ought to be diminished. A. P. H. 





kers and — 
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THESE GOT IN 








SAMUEL PEPYS DECIDES THAT HALF 
A SHIP IS RETTER THAN NO FLEET 








SELF-PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST Tae VeENTRILoquisT s 
BY HIMSELF Davanrer 


THE GOLD-FISH THAT WOULDN'T SAY 
“Goop MORNING ” 
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The Truth at Last! 





Say what you like, but we English are a remarkable race, 
though it takes a real crisis to bring out our qualities of 
greatness. In ordinary times we will be content to muddle 
along, but put us in a hole, set us with our backs to a wall, 
and we will somehow fight our way through (the wall? 
the hole’). Thus there may well be a certain amount of 
apathy about A.R.P. volunteers or road fatalities, but when 
it comes to a question like What Exactly does the Little Owl 
eat ? the nation rises to the emergency and a seventy-four- 
page report on the Little Owl Food Inquiry is the very 
comprehensive answer. 

Perhaps you thought the Little Ow! lived entirely on 
poultry al gamo-chicks. Or possibly your views were a 
shade more to the Left and you were prepared to admit 
that he might be satisfied on occasion with song-birds or 
young rabbits. Or you may be one of those who have swung 
right over and hold that his normal diet is bird-seed and 
bread-crumbs. But whatever you thought you were 
— You simply cannot be prepared for the truth 
revealed in the Report. Not, say, for daddy-long-legs eggs 
or earwig pincers. 

Nor was the quest for truth an easy one. Hardship, 
dangers even, beset the faithful band who laboured day 
and night combing the woods and valleys for impartial 
evidence. While we lay abed in hoggish comfort they 
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“ PLEASE DON'T. DISTURB YOURSELVES, MY cGoop 
reoPLE.. MY FRIEND 4ND I ARE ONLY STUDYING Con. 
DITIONS AMONG THE RICH.” 


have been at grips with nature in the raw, witness several 
rather tragic pages like this :— 


Dead under a 
bush. Appar- 
ently sucked to 
death by brown 
lice. 

Found hang- 
ing on tele- 


One undigest- 


ed grasshopper 
in gizzard. 


Prof. J. Brown & 


4 worms, 27 
earwig pincers 


Rev. H. Smith 2 


graph wires. and some hairs 
of a rat in giz- 
zard 
Dr. F. Robinson ° Found frozen _—Gizzard empty 
in a hole in a except for two 
tree. woodlice. 


And one zealous Colonel had spent seven devoted hours in 
a gorse-bush disguised as a heap of refuse watching a 
Little Owl, which, he reported, “did not move at all 
throughout that period.” (Possibly, of course, L.O. was 
equally surprised at such prolonged immobility in a 
Colonel.) 

Some of the more interesting items and conclusions that 
emerge from the seventy-four pages of the Report :— 


1. Aisthetics of the L.O. 
are always found under 
view.” —p. 24. 

2. Little Owls are indulging in smaller families than they 
used to, and consequently the population is on the wane. 
This may be due to little Little-Owl-control. Or, possibly, 
having to live so much in the public eye may be embarrassing 
and stifling a naturally ardent nature. 


3. The Little Owl is not dangerous to owls of other species, 
though there may be a nasty streak of cannibalism in his 
nature. For once a Little Owl feather was found in a L.O. 
pellet. However, it may have been one of his own, swallowed 
in error. 

4. A full-plate photo of 2,000 daddy-long-legs eggs found 
in half a pellet. It looks like . multiplied by 2,000. None 
of the eggs would hatch when tested. Which only goes 
to show—what, I don’t know. 


5. A-full-plate of 260 earwig pincers from a pellet. This 
looks like £ multiplied by 260. 


6. More mice seem to be found in ¢ gizzards than in 
(female). Evidently the more womanly Little Owls tend to 
climb on to higher branches when a mouse is about. 


7. L.O. diet consists principally of insects and rodents. 
He is particularly partial to earwigs, daddy-long-legs, 
cockchafers and beetles, though sometimes these appear 
on the menu as tipulide, forficula auricularia, seelelonthe 
vulgaris, etc. L.O. feels they are more chic like this and 
make more interesting eating. 


“Genuine Little Owl pellets 
perches with a distinct 


He does not eat poultry or game, nor raid their nests. 
In fact tame Little Owls are inelined to back away nervous!) 
from dead chicks (p. 48). Nor does he eat song-birds. It 
seems he never does the wicked things of which he has 
been accused. (What, never? Well, hardly ever.) 

So go easy on L.O. in future. Stop all this harrying and 
hunting of a harmless creature who desires only to live 
in peace with almost everything except earwigs and daddy- 
long-legs. 

Te-whit, te-whoo! 

Personally I have never even seen a Little Owl. 

J.B. EK. 
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Dramatists Please Note 


Tue other day I was outlining a 

vem which, did I chance to be a poet, 
[ should write. I now want to describe 
a play which, did I chance to be a 
dramatist, I should also write. I 
thought of it while looking at the re- 
production of a picture by RipoLFo 
GHIRLANDAIO entitled “The Miracle of 
8. Zenobius.” In that picture, you may 
recall, 8. Zenobius, while passing along 
the streets of Florence, meets a funeral 
procession and asks who is being buried. 
On hearing that the body is that of a 
young girl he restores her to life. 

Well, it occurred to me that there 
might be a play based on the same 
idea rather differently treated. I would 
retain the Florentine renaissance back- 
ground, and I would retain the funeral 
procession and the bishop; but earlier 
there would have to be a First Act in 
which the bishop is informed by his 
advisers that the time is getting more 
than ripe for him to start and assert him 
self as a potential Saint. Although he 
had now been a bishop for several 
months he had not performed a single 
miracle. Bishops possessed of such 
powers should use them, but so far he 
had done nothing. People, who already 
were becoming impatient, might easily 
proceed to censoriousness, and that 
would be a great pity: almost, if 
not quite, fatal. 

To all this the bishop can say little 
except that no suitable opportunity 
has presented itself. A miracle will 
occur, let them fear not, but he must not 
be hurried. To hurry him would be a 
mistake. It must be a suitable miracle. 

“Spectacular,” say the advisers. 
“Yes, spectacular. Whoever is restored 
to life must be worthy of such atten- 
tion.” 

But the advisers are against further 
delay. For long enough, they say, a 
miracle has been waited for, and it 
must now be performed. Otherwise . . . 

The result is that the bishop, very 
ungraciously, has to comply, and 
promises that he will stop the very 
next funeral procession which he meets 
and, in the full publicity of the city. 
behave as expected. 

The next Act shows us a sumptuous 
funeral procession as it moves across 
the stage, and here, of course, is an 
opportunity for some very fine effects. 
Slowly it winds its solemn way, with 
superb choric music, until it meets the 
bishop and his attendants coming in 
from the other side. i 

“Now is your chance,” the chief 
adviser says to the bishop. 

“But whose body is it?” the bishop, 
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“Anp I ALWAYS SAY IT’S SOMEWHERE TO COME WHEN THE SPRING- 


CLEANING 'S ON.” 





who still dislikes being hurried, de- 
mands. 

“Never mind whose,” the adviser 
replies; “you couldn’t have a better 
chance. Look at the crowds! Someone 
very important anyway. Quick!” 

“Very well, then,” says the bishop, 
“if I must I must,” and lifting his 
hand and striking a commanding eccle- 
siastical attitude, he advances to the 
coffin and bids its occupant arise. 

So far from being a beautiful young 
girl, untimely snatched, the body is 
that of an elderly usurer, who, after 
assembling huge wealth and year after 

ear disappointing his relations by 
living on, at last died and is now 


on his last journey, but not before his 
will has been read and his fortune 
parcelled out. 

The rest of the Act enables us to 
witness his delight in anticipating a 
further lease of life and usury, and the 
dismay of his heirs and heiresses, who, 
beneath fitting expressions of grief, had 
been planning their futures. 

In the next Act we find the usurer 
once again in his accustomed seat of 
authority in his counting-house, all 
pre to resume control and tyr- 
anny, until he discovers that on his 
death his estate had been divided up; 
but this, of course, is where the dram- 
atist will come in. E. V. L. 
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Among My Souvenirs 


Ar least once in his career every 
good humorous writer has to make an 
inventory of the contents of some old 
attic, drawer, strong-room or other 
safe-deposit for forgotten attachments 
and patter sentimentally about them. 
| observe that the top left-hand drawer 
of the eupboard in my bedroom is now 
so full that it won't shut. It may as 
well be turned to good account. 

First of all let me admit straight 
away that I start with a big handicap. 
Neither in this drawer nor elsewhere 
do I possess an old cricket-bat. An old 
cricket-bat, the older the better, 
should always be the focal point of an 
article of this kind; it brings back with 
voluble facility the recollections of 
centuries scored against the Eton 
Ramblers in '96, of great partnerships 
with old Bellingham-Smith in that 
never-to-be-forgotten (if I can help it) 
season of ‘94, of that. grand match 
against the M.C.C. in "97, when young 
Pilbeam, now a field-marshal, broke 
his little finger stopping a hot one 
from “W.G.” 

But unfortunately even if I still owned 
a bat, it would only bring back memories 
of three scored against the Prudential 
Assurance in '32, of a duck in both 
innings against some prep.-school Sec- 
ond Eleven in °31, and the time when I 


took two for sixty-one in a house- 
match in '29. I was not alive in ‘97, 
and I have never met either Belling- 
ham-Smith or Field-Marshal Pilbeam. 
I can raise a really antique squash- 
racket which might serve the same sort 
of purpose. It’s the one I play with 
now. Only last week I beat an old 
gentleman of sixty who was playing 
for the first time. On the whole, how- 
ever, I think we shall do better to leave 
sport out of it. 

Let us then get down to brass tacks. 

There are only a few brass tacks in 
my drawer. I pick them lovingly out of 
my finger one by one. I found them 
quite unexpectedly, nestling under the 
blotting-paper with which I took 
London matric, in '28—or was it '27! 
Ah! the dear old days! Because my 
name began with a letter at the wrong 
end of the alphabet I took matric. at 
the People’s Palace in Mile End Road 
before it was burnt down. It would 
have been no good trying it after it 
had been burnt down; there would 
have been no accommodation. Did I 
= matric.? I fancy I did. In fact I 

now darn well I did. This is just my 
modesty. 

I do not know now what I used the 
brass tacks for. At first, when I felt 
them under the blotting-paper, I 
thought they were drawing-pins, which 
I used to use for drawing when, as a 
boy, I had ambitions to become an 
advertising agent. Something at the 























“I Say, MY Bat 's GonK weer.” 
“Parpon mp, Str—soora,” 


back of my mind tells me that these are 
the brass tacks I got down to in '29—o,r 
was it '28%—the year of the great 
measles epidemic when they had to 
instal a couple of camp-beds in the 
Sanny. 

Nestling coyly at the back of my 
drawer are my three elephants. | 
place them side by side on the mantel- 
piece and they regard me reproachfully, 
“Fancy keeping us hidden away like 
that all these years!” they say. The 
ran ese off-white one with his 
trunk upraised comes from the Hay- 
market Fun Fair. I got him out of a 
machine at the thirty-third attempt— 
I think it was in '35. At the sixty. 
ninth attempt I got a handful of 
sweets. The little glass elephant is a 
souvenir of Paris, I remember very 
clearly how it came into my possession. 
There was a little curio shop in the Rue 
de Rivoli, close to the Hétel St. James 
et d’Albany. A white-haired old lady 
spoke to me in French. I forget now 
exactly what she said, but I remember 
asking her, “Avez-vous des petits élé. 
phants ?” and wondering if | had the 
gender right. “Mais oui,” she said. 
My little glass elephant cost me, | 
think, thirteen francs. That was not 
so long ago, in the year of the Ex- 
position. 

The third elephant was a birthday- 

resent from a typist in the office where 

first earned my living. There were 
two typists; one gave me an elephant 
and the other sent me a greeting-card. 
Her name, if | remember, was Kala 
Nag. (I am talking about the elephant. 
The typists’ names were Miss Baker 
and Mins Collinson.) It is over seven 
years now since that happened. 
Labuntur anni. . . 

Miss Collinson is married now. | 
saw the announcement in T'he Penge 
Advertiser, 1 think the man was called 
Thwaites. They sent me a piece of 
wedding-cake in an amusing little box 
exactly the shape of a piece of wed. 
ding-cake. I have never kept track of 
Miss Baker—the one that gave me the 
elephant. She used to talk about going 
into a convent. For that matter, she 
used to talk about sending messages to 
the moon. I do not think she ever did 
either. 

This tangled mass of unknown wood 
was to have been a model of a fighter 
aeroplane. It was begun by a friend 
of mine who lived next-door until he 
got a job stitching mailbags in the 
West. of London. He left me the model, 
all but completed, and I set it on my 
dressing-table. I spent a long time 
wondering where to start in my 
of completing it; it had, I recollect, t 
be covered with Jap tissue and 
was none in the house. After a while 
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DOMESTIC DIFFERENCE 





little pieces began to fall off it when it 
was dusted and I put it for safety in my 
drawer. It has lain there undisturbed 
until to-day, the dust of six weeks 
thick upon the unfinished fuselage. 

And here—surely this is as good as 
any cricket-bat—is the manuscript of 
my first novel. It is seventy-five thou- 
sand words long and entitled 2n- 
campassed of M ag Os quotation 
from JAMES Joycn. My literary agent 
has bound it up in a beautiful cover 
of coloured cardboard. How clearly, 
even now, I can feel the hopes and 
fears that went to its creation! The 
days when I would sit down, full of 
confidence, and write five thousand 
words at a sitting; and the other days 
when I would stand up, full of despair, 
and tear them all up again. My heart’s 
blood went into the making of that 
novel; it is sad that it was never des- 
tined to be published. 

I open it now at random. It-—— 

I open it at random. 

I Damn it! what’s the matter 
with the thing ? 


I tear it open with difficulty at 
random. The pages are firmly stuck 
together with the remains of Miss 
Collinson’s wedding-cake. After I 
have read a few sentences an awful 
flush steals over my face. Furtively, 
hoping that no one has seen me, I shut 
the manuscript again. Miss Collinson’s 
wedding was not without its ad- 
vantages. The manuscript is sealed 
again—this time, I hope, for ever. 

My taste for recollections seems to 
have faded somewhat. Replacing its 
contents, I close the drawer firmly. 
After all, I can probably make another 
article out of it in twenty years’ time, 
when I am not so sensitive, 


re ren nn 


Love-Letter 


Now the Budget is behind us, 
Now the Guineas have been run, 

Now the May-Day celebrations— 

Cheers and flags and wild orations— 
Now these too are done; 


Now the Boat-Race is forgotten 
Till next season, and the vast 
Multitudinous assembl 
For the Football Cup at Wembley— 
This also is past; 


Surely now or never is the 

Moment for informing you 
That my heart for you is burning; 
Are you taking it, or spurning 

It? Say quickly, do. 


Soon will Ascot be upon us, 
Cricket is already here; 

Wimbledon can’t very far be— 

And I quite forgot the Derby— 
So delay not, dear. 


For _— ’s Henley and there’s Good- 


w 
And there’s Cowes—with all of 
these 
How can one be concentrating 
Upon love? Don’t keep me waiting, 
Answer promptly, please. 
A. W. B. 
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Send for the Link-Boys! 





{ pon’t know why it should have to be me (or for that 
matter why it should have to be I, though of course it 
would have to be) that catches sight—that catch sight 
(make a cross against which of these you prefer, and see if / 
care) at this particular moment of an article, cut from a 
newspaper in the late autumn of 1932, about the causes 
of autumn fogs and mists. I don’t know why I cut it out 
either. I may have had a dim notion that it might help 
me in my business, but as a fact there is every probability 
that I was minding someone else’s business at the time. 

(Among the businesses I have minded are those of hedger 
and ditcher, butcher, thatcher, picture-snatcher, etcher and 
snotcher. A snotcher is the man who cuts the notches, or, 
as they are often called, snotehes, in the back of a fitch, or, 
as it is always called, fish. I minded all these businesses. 
In fact I don’t know which I minded most.) 

However, no matter what the dim notion that made me 
preserve it—and I have had some exceedingly dim notions 
in my time—here the article is, stuffed with facts about 
fog, mist and dew and vaguely inimical to the peace of my 
mind. Why I should find it unsettling and even depressing 
to read that there may be about four tons of soot in a dense 
fog over the whole of a large city is no clearer than the fog, 
but I do, and it seems to me uncalled -for that I should have 
to be bothered by this thought now, when I might have 
got my depression over in 1932 and been immune ever since. 
As I write thesun is shining—{ Voice : “ It washailing a minute 
ago )}—yes, I know it was, but the sun is shining now, 
ind what I ought to be concerned about is whether there 














“ Miss MOLONY, IS THERE NO LITTLE CORNER IN Your 
HEART FOR ME!” 


are four hundred million tons of sunshine in the atmosphere, 
or four hundred million tons of atmosphere in the sun, 

This would probably depress me just as much, but at least 
it would have some bearing on the situation. 

There is, however, in the discord of this article one note 
that I find moderately cheering: it seems to have told me 
statistically, as long ago as 1932, the difference between a 
fog and a mist, and I seem to have failed to remember. This 
piece of useless information appears to me a typical example 
of the sort of things that cling like burrs to every cranny of 
my mind and leave no room for what I want to put there, 
The space it would have occupied has been free of it all 
these years, and that’s something. 

It has dug itself in now, though, and that’s something 
else. The technical definition of a fog is this: There is a fog 
when an object against a sky background is not visible at a 
thousand metres. When an object is not visible at two 
thousand metres there is only a mist. 

(One moment while I divest myself of a couple of corol- 
laries: There is said to be a “London fog” when your hand 
is not visible in front of your face. When both hands are not 
visible in front of your face the fog is said to be “twice as 
bad,” unless you have them in your pockets at the time.*) 

In my opinion these definitions of fog and mist plumb 
notable depths of inadequacy. They assume that topo- 
graphically you know everything. If you can’t see a tree 
at two thousand metres you are supposed to know whether 
it is because a mist has risen or whether it is because no 
tree was ever there. Further, you are supposed to be able 
to measure distances at sight, and in metres. Further still 
(in metres), where, in any event, is the fog ? 

What I mean is this. Assume that, given the presence 
of one tree, you wish to find out whether there is a fog. 
You measure a thousand metres away from the tree and 
turn round and look. 

Are you sure you’re looking in the right direction? All 
that measuring, on top of the lunch you had—it may have 
been- 

All right, all right. There is a fog, then. The point is, 
where is the fog? (Voice: ‘Well, it was here a moment 
ago.”) I mean, whereabouts is it? If it is round the tree, 
what proof have you that it didn’t spring up suddenly while 
you were fooling with your tape-measure? If it is round 
yvou—here, put that pipe out and let’s make sure—you ‘ve 
had all your work for nothing: you’ve just measured your 
way into a fog, that’s all, and the best thing you can do is 
measure your way out again immediately. Don’t forget 
your hat. (Voice: “He didn’t have a hat.”) Certainly he 
had a hat. I’ve been watching him all the time and I ought 
to know whether he had a 

Well, be that as it may (and it may, my word!), there is a 
third possibility: that the fog is distributed more or less 
evenly between you and the tree. This is of course assumed 
as a fact: it is the orthodox way for a fog to behave. But | 
think that to credit fogs with a habit of orthodox behaviour 
is a sign of insufficient fog-consciousness. It puts the finish- 
ing-touch to my disapproval of this so-called definition, 
the framers of which show themselves to be laughably out 
of touch with modern fog. 

Stumbling a few thousand metres further into the article, 
coughing all the time, I learn that a thirty-foot layer of fog 
over an area of thirty-six square miles would weigh about 
a million tons. This layer of fog—but I don’t digress. Send 
for the link-boys and let’s get out of here! 

Very misty weather we’ve been having for the time of year, 
don’t you think ? R. M. 








* Tf all is dark and absolutely nothing is visible, and the ground 
is uneven, you have probably fallen down a coal-hole. 
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Le Night-Life de Old England; 


ou 
Guide Pour Les Foreigners 





“Own the contrary, we have a great 
many night-clubs. My husband and I 
do not care for them, but there they 
are.” 

“This seems a very nice one.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“There are many people.” 

“Yes. The Russian singers are very 
popular and so is the American crooner. 
People do not care quite so much about 
the dancers, who are from Brazil.” 

“ You have English artists also? ” 

“ Dear me, no. People would not 
pay any attention to a performance by 
English people, whatever it might be.” 

“ How curious.” 

“Not in the least. I hope you do 
not mind my contradicting you. One 
gets into the way of it at home, with 
one’s family.” 

“ Ah, the Home, Sweet Home! ” 

“ Yes, there is nothing like it. Here 
are those Russians. I wonder why 
they wear those high boots and 
ridiculous caps.” 

“It is their national costume.” 

“ Poor things! ” 

“ They are very fine-looking men.” 

“To me they look foreign.” 

“To me too, Probably they think 
the same about us.” 

“ What a ridiculous idea! But no 
doubt you are being sarcastic. I hope 
you will not mind if I tell you that 
we in England never care for sarcasm.” 

“ Why is that?” 

“It is a form of trying to be clever. 
It is not to be encouraged. When you 
have been here longer you will find 
that the English like clean, wholesome 
fun.” 

“ What form does it take, this fun? ” 

“Tt is rather hard to explain. But 
it is never anything clever, nor im- 
proper, nor difficult to understand.” 

“ You do not find that limits the fun 
at all?” 

“No, not in the least. We have some 
excellent jokes of which we do not get 
tired and which should last for many 
years more.” 

“ T should like to hear some of these 
jokes.” 

“You can do so very easily at any 
of our music-hall entertainments. You 
will know them directly a man comes 
on to the stage and begins to talk in a 
North-country accent. It is always the 
sign.” 

“There are no jokes then in the 
West ? ” 


“ Not very many, and of a simpler 
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“ MUMMY, WHEN SHALL I BE DE-MEASLED?” 








kind. But the Russians are going to 
sing. What a noise they make! ” 

“It is a song about love.” 

“ Dear me! I thought Russian songs 
were always about the Volga boatmen.” 

“ Not all. This one is about love.” 

“ Perhaps it is just as well that we 
cannot understand the words.” 

“ Forgive me, but as I know some 
Russian I can understand the words 
perfectly.” 

“ How very odd! I should not care 
to understand Russian at all,” 

“ Why is that? ” 

“ My husband and I do not approve 
of STALIN.” 

“Ah! But this song is a very old one, 
well-known in Russia long before 
STALIN was thought of.” 

“I daresay, but the principle re- 
mains the same.” 

“Then I will not translate the song 
to you!” 

“Not on any account, thank you. 
It is bad enough to have to hear it 
without knowing what it means.” 

“You would perhaps prefer to go 
home ? ” 


“It doesn’t matter. After all, we 
have come out to enjoy ourselves, so 
we must try to make the best of it.” 

“ Not many of the people here look 
very gay, I observe.” 

“ It is not the English habit to look 
gay, There! The Russians have 
finished, What a good thing! ” 

“You like the American crooning 
better? ” 

“Tt is less noisy, and one can talk 
more easily whilst it is going on.” 

“The English are fond of conversa- 
tion? ” 

“ T should hardly say that. But they 
are always ready to talk about the 
weather.” E. M. D. 





Ad Astra 





Some astrologers in the Canaries 
Remarked on the way the sky varies. 
They said, “Though before us 

We plainly see &, 
The Goat seems to be where the Bear 
is. 
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“An, Sin Freperick, |’ve% BEEN SIMPLY WaLLowixe IN YOUR PicTURES! ” 











Till came the crash, 


But What About the Honey ? The final touch, 


When they said, “ Dash; 


This is too much.” 
iy came about 


i Spri And, though unlike 
- ee: That earnest throng, 
Like anything. They went on strike; 


Nor were they wrong. 
The sun was hot; 


—e air was bland gg Hy A ome flat 
The bees had: got: j 
5 Bet cal But they quite soon 


Grew out of that, 


Good store they took And each in turn 

— — trees, Came round to own 

J ~eware : aw That they might learn 
ustrious s Much from the drone. 


Sharp was the frost, But, when the Sprin 
_ The wind swept cold; Renews her ieee: . 
Che bloom was lost; Will they take wing 
The bees were sold. As heretofore ? 
Yet forth they gat Will they be fired 
Each day to roam, By that old vim 
And 'twas-a fat So much admired 
Lot they brought home Tn someone’s hymn ¢ 


Or rather will 
The hour arrive 
When a strange chill 
Pervades the hive ‘ 


When the sun’s hot, 
When the air’s bland, 

And when they ’ve got 
Stout work in hand, 


In short, when they 
Should. toil anew, 
What if they say 
“D—d if we do”! 
Dum-Dum. 








“Girls in business are declared to gam 
poise much earlier than boys.” 
News Chronicle. 
Still, there are cases when they gain 
boys much earlier than poise. 


“April is a lovely month in Cornwall. 
Decide now on a week or longer at the — 
Hotel.” —Advt. in Daily Paper, May 3rd. 
We can think about April quite well 
where we are, thank you. 
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PUNCH OBEYS 


| There had been an increasing tendency on the part of Foreign Governments to become exceedingly 


. Let them bear that in mind and above all abstain from 


NOTHING PERSONAL, OR MR 
personalities.”— The Prime Minister, speaking at the dinner of the Newspaper Society.| 


sensitive of Press comments in this country . . 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, May 2nd.—Lords: Rent and 
Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Bill 
given Second Reading. 
Commons: Debate on Agree- 
ment with Italy. 

Tuesday, May 3rd.—Lords: Sec- 
ond Reading Debate on Coal 
Bill begun. 

Commons: Budget Resolu- 
tions considered on Report. 

Wednesday, May 4th—Lords: 
Debate on Coal Bill continued, 

Commons: Report Stage of 
Budget Resolutions concluded. 


Monday, May 2nd.— When 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the 
Commons this afternoon to ap- 
prove the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment he declared his belief that 
Italy had every intention of 
honouring her promises in the 
spirit as well as the letter, and 
his full acceptance of her de- 
claration that in Spain she had 


attitude towards the recognition of the 
Italian conquest it by no means fol- 
lowed that it condoned the methods by 
which this had been achieved, nor that 
England was bound to recognition 
except at her own discretion; but un- 





The two most interesting points of 
the evening were the studied care with 
which the Opposition avoided mention- 
ing French approval of British policy 
and their poor show in the divisions, 
in spite of the accession of the Ltoyp 
GEORGE family cohort. 

* a 3rd.—The Coal 

ill is in for a rougher passage 
in the Lords than it pith Pte 
in the Commons, and the opening 
debate to-day indicated that 
royalty-owners will not surrender 
their rights without prolonged 
protest. 

Lord Munster, who is in 
charge of the Bill, recommended 
it with enthusiasm. He insisted 
that its aim was unification and 
not nationalisation. Only if the 
industry failed completely to 
reorganise itself would the new 
Coal Commission use its com- 
pulsive powers, he said, and as 
for the selling schemes, they 
were @& necessary guarantee 
against the chaos which would 


result from any weakening in 
the demand for coal. 

Lord Apptson naturally had a 
feeling that the Bill might have 
gone a good deal further, but 


“EVERY LITTLE HELPS IN 


Mr. Morrison. 
THESE HARD TIMES,” 


neither political nor territorial 
aims. 

It was the policy of the 
Government, he said, to try to 
eliminate the danger-spots from 





{The four votes contributed by Mr. Liuoyp 
GEORGE (and Party) brought the Opposition 
tally to 110.) 














Europe, and the tension be- 

tween England and Italy and France 
and Italy, arising from the Abyssinian 
War, had certainly been one of these. 
Because the Government were asking 
the Council at Geneva to clarify its 





AUNT SAMMY 
During the Debate on the Coal Mines 


t of a bar- 
iberal and 


Bill Lord SamveEn was the 
tage of interruptions from 
rvative Peers. 


palatable facts had to be faced, and the 
restoration of confidence in Europe was 
of prime importance. A y, he 
claimed, there was a radical change in 
the relations between the two countries. 

He was pressed by Mr. Daron to 
say why the subject of Palestine had 
been only dealt with in oral assurances, 
and he replied that he had difficulty in 
giving the exact reason, but that the 
matter had not been considered as 
quite of the same order as the other 
items on the agenda. 

His speech was well received on his 
own side, but the Labour Opposition 
kept up a commentary unflattering to 
both the Government and Musso.tnt, 
the P.M.’s mention of GARIBALDI 
bringing a ery of “And Mareortt.” 

Mr.. Herpert Morrison led the 
official attack with some bitterness, 
saying that British treatment of 
Abyssinia smacked of the “ethics of 
the double-cross.” Just out of Italy, 
Mr. Amery described the relief of the 
Italian people at being once in 
friends with us. Sir ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR insisted that we had thrown 

rinciples overboard in order to give 

taly concrete advantages in return for 
assurances which were not to be trusted. 
Mr. Ltoyp Grorce declared the Agree- 
ment would never stand the test of war 
nor lead to permanent peace, and Mr. 
ATTLEE mainly confined himself to 
being rude to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


promised the support of the 
Socialist Opposition. An owner, Lord 
Crewe, failed to see how the miner 
would benefit, and distrusted too ex- 
tensive a process of amalgamation. 
That the Church stood to lose a 














LORD SNELL MURMURS 


“ The case against the Coal Bill had been 
put with a note of personal injury by those 
who feared that its provisions touch 
the sacred ark of the covenant of private 
enterprise.” 
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large sum on the difference between 
its royalties and compensation, which 
would ultimately come out of the 
pockets of its poorest members, was 
explained by the Primate, who re- 
minded the House that the Church had 
already lost £20 million by the Tithe 
Act; but in spite of that the Church 
was content, he said, to make a real 
sacrifice for the good of the whole 
community. At the same time he con- 
sidered that “unification” was only a 
pleasant euphemism for nationalisation. 

Lord SaMURL, in the teeth of a num- 
ber of decorous interjections, which 
must be counted in the Upper House, 
however, as out-and-out heckling, de- 
fended the Bill, regretting that such a 
piercing note of complaint should be 
heard after lubrication to the tune of 
£74 million had been provided. 

In the Commons various routine 
attempts to persuade the CHANCELLOR 
to change his mind about particular 
items in his Budget met with inevit- 
able failure. Your tea will cost you 
more, and there it is. 

Wednesday, May 4th.— After Lord 
DERWENT had raised the question of 
electoral apathy, which he considered 
was becoming a danger to democratic 
institutions, and Lord Munster had 
replied that the real apathy seemed to 
lie in municipal politics (in London the 


percentage of electors using their votes 
had been only between 30 per cent. and 
40 per cent. since 1922), where the 
remedy did not lie with the Govern- 
ment but with the parties concerned, 
the Coal Bill was again subjected to a 
vigorous attack. 

The only kind words spoken about it 


Aw. [| 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


Mr. J. R, Lesire used to engage in a mort 
Of sport. 

Now he just grows 

A very good rose. 


came from the new Lorp CHANCELLOR 
(Lord Maveuam) and Lord SNELL. 
The first reminded the House that but 
for the expropriations of a hundred 
years ago, which drew the most 
violent language from Parliament, 
there would have been no railways, 
and warned their Lordships of the 
difficulties of being judges where their 
own interests were involved ; the second 
mocked those who seemed fearful, 
from the note of personal injury in 
their speeches, that the Bill would 
touch the sacred ark of the covenant of 
private enterprise. His opinion of the 
Bill was not much, but he would vote 
for it. 

This afternoon’s chief criticism came 
from Lord GarnForD, who felt that 
the royalty-owners’ case had been mis- 
handled and that the figure of compen- 
sation was not based on an adequate 
annual estimate. Lord CROMWELL was 
hurt by the Lorp CHANCELLOR’S sug- 
gestion that their Lordships might not 
all be seeing the issue with absolute 
impartiality, and a number of other 
speakers went on to describe the 
iniquities of the Bill. 

A dull day in the Commons, except 
for the delightful news that the in- 
genious Japanese were beating the 
Malayan cotton quota by sending in 
shirts with tails several yards long. 
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but he kept the revolver pressed into doing this stupendously foolish thing. 
The Torpedo the small of my back. There was There was a shipful of men I had no 


Ir was the Chief Gunner who ar- 
ranged the whole thing. He took me to 
the upper deck and pointed out a long 
shining cigar-shaped object slung on 
davits. 

“You know what that is, I suppose ?” 
he asked. 

I said I thought it might be a 
torpedo. 

“Right,” said the Chief Gunner. 
“Ever worked one?” 

I said I hadn’t joined the Navy to 
handle that kind of job. 

“Oh!” sneered the Chief Gunner, 
“we'll see about that.” 

I smiled contemptuously. 

He opened a hatch at one end of the 
machine and made me climb into it. 
He followed and explained the meaning 
of all the levers and knobs, Took a lot 
of trouble to make it all clear. I give 
him credit for that, though I never 
cared for the man. 

When we came out on deck again 
and I had dusted my knees I said, 
“Well, what about it?” 

“You see the idea?” said the Chief 
Gunner. : 

“You mean,” I stammered, “I’ve 
got to blow it up and myself with it?” 

“Certainly,” he said. “It’s a 
Japanese idea”—as if that made it 
any better. 

My emotions were so deeply stirred 
that I could not reply for a moment. 

He said he was greatly interested to 
see how it went off. 

I told him I wasn’t at all interested. 
“And furthermore,” I said, ‘I don’t 
want to have anything to do with it. 
Why, it’s just plain suicide!” 

“Course it is,” said the Chief Gunner, 
“and that’s why the Japanese like it. 
They queue up to volunteer for this job, 
and ‘ere you are making a fuss about it. 
Call yourself a Briton?” 

I said it did not matter what I called 
myself, and I went down the steps to 
the deck below. 

Early next morning an enemy cruiser 
was sighted and we gave chase. The 
Chief Gunner drew me aside. “ Your 
chance has come, my lad,” he told me. 
“We have lowered that new torpedo 
and she lies alongside. You are going 
to have the honour of trying it out. If 
it’s a success your name will go down 
in history,” and he held a nasty-looking 
service revolver against my chest. 
“You just step down that ladder and 
get on with it. You’ve had your in- 
structions. Follow that. cruiser and 
— Button B when you're close up. 

ood-bye, my lad, and good luck!”’ 
His manner showed a little softening. 


nothing for it. I took my seat at the 
wheel and started up the engine. In 
the periscope I could see the grey mass 
of the enemy against the sky. It was 
travelling swiftly. 

It was evident the cruiser had soon 
spotted me, for shells began to burst 
uncomfortably near and I saw three 
seaplanes coming. I knew I could catch 
her up for I was going fifty knots to 
her thirty. For a time the excitement 
kept my mind engaged. 

Then I began to wonder why I was 


personal grudge against, and I was 
going to destroy them and myself. 

If I blew them up I would be 
acclaimed as a brave man who gave his 
life for his country. But somehow this 
thought did not comfort me, 

My eyes filled with tears as I thought 
of peaceful golden sunshine on an Eng- 
lish hillside and the distant tinkle of 
Sabbath bells. 

“Blow dying for my country!” I 
said to myself. “This is the silliest 
idea I ever heard of. If this is what the 
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“ Waar’s If LIKE, OLD'UN, BEING HUNDRED-AND-THRER? ” 
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‘ YES, WE'RE HAVING A CHURCH WEDDING—BUT ONLY WITH SIMPLE HONOURS.” 











Japanese call bravery they can keep 
it!” 

I gave the steering-wheel a turn and, 
making a large semi-circle at high 
meters, fled back to meet my own ship 
which was ploughing the heavy seas 
miles behind. As I approached I heard 
a great commotion of bells. I saw her 
slow down and presently turn and gain 
speed as she went back on her tracks. 
I followed and soon came up with her. 
The entire crew were on deck and they 
were yelling in chorus “Go away!” 
On the bridge the Commander and his 
staff joined in the chorus. When I 
came alongside I opened the hatch and, 
leaning out, saluted my old shipmates. 

The Chief Gunner was hanging out of 
a porthole with a megaphone. “Hi!” 
he bawled, “Keep away, damn you! 
What the hell——!” 

“I’m sorry, Sir,” I called up, “but I 
can’t for the life of me remember 
whether I press Button A or Button B 
in order to discharge this thing.” 

“It’s B, you fool! Go away!” he 
reared, 

“Thanks; and, what’s more, Mister 


Chief Ruddy Gunner,” I added, “I’m 
just about to press Button B. I don’t 
care about sinking that cruiser out 
there. I don’t know anyone on board 
her well enough to want to kill him; 
but there are quite a lot in your ship, 
including yourself, that it would give 
me much pleasure to bump off.” And 
I pressed Button B. But I always had 
a distrust of these diabolically clever 
Japanese inventions. Of course the 
thing didn’t work. 








April 25 





One of the greatest satisfactions in 
the life of Mick Doyle is the tearing- 
off of back-numbers from the block 
calendar that hangs in Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s kitchen and there proclaims a 
date that is anything up to a week old. 
It is never older than that for the very 
simple reason that Mick’s visits are 
weekly and that he is quite certain to 
bring the calendar up to date. 

Only once in the four months just 


passed has Delia remembered it in 
time, and then it was not a success. In 
her haste she tore off too many leaves, 
and although the date itself might well 
have escaped his notice, the mistaken 
block also announced the day as 
Wednesday, which was more than he 
could swallow. For years his day in 
Mrs. Fitzgerald’s garden has been 
Tuesday, and he lectured Delia severely 
on the danger of delving into the un- 
known future. ‘Doesn’t it be enough 
to grapple wid a Choosda,” he said, 
“when it’s in it, an’ not to make a 
sudden dart upon a Wensda at the very 
one time?” And that, after all, was 
only another way of expressing an 
ancient law. When the Fine Saying 
chosen for that Wednesday was found 
to be “To-day is not yesterday” it 
seemed to Delia to be positively 
uncanny. 

Nine times out of ten Mick does the 
tearing-off, and whenever he can 
manage it comfortably he reads aloud’ 
the motto for the day and the informa- 
tion regarding the state of the moon. 
“<New M. 22,’” he has read to his- 
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bewildered hearer, and, in several 
laborious breaths, “ ‘Idleness is the 
greatest of all proddy—proddy—prod- 
dy—Gal-ity’”—a statement that left 
some doubt in the minds of both as to 
the real necessity for hard work. 

It has often seemed to Delia—as it 
must seem to every earnest owner of a 
block calendar—that the letterpress 
has been aimed straight at her. Mick, 
on the other hand, very seldom sees the 
slightest connection between himself 
and the Fine Saving. When the man- 
ager of the N’United Stores sent Mrs. 
Fitzgerald just half of her normal 
supply of butter, with the mysterious 
explanation that he couldn't guarantee 
any increase until the conversations 
between the statesmen of England and 
Ireland reached some conclusion, Mick 
referred to the torn-off sheet he held at 
the time and offered the day’s Saying 
to the disgusted Delia. “The one 
sensible thing to do with a dis-ap- 
pointment,’” he read, “‘is to put it 
out of your mind and to think of some- 
thing cheerful. Plato born, 427 B.c.’”"— 
which so enraged her that she snatched 
another discarded date and read aloud 
slowly but with real satisfaction: 
“*There are nettles everywhere, but 
smooth green grasses are more common 
still.’ You'd nearly say the Misthress 
herself wrote out that,” she said 
clearly, ‘for she med every bit as fine 
a sayin’ when she went to the end of 
garden ere yestherda an’ seen the 
desolation that’s in it. ‘If I didn’t see 
it,) she says, ‘I’d say it was an 
apparition.’” So for a while honours 
were easy. 

Once, to the discomfort of both tea- 
time conversationalists, the old lady 
interrupted a particularly violent and 
lengthy argument by crossing the 
kitchen and standing to study the 
block calendar for herself, then reading 
aloud its message to her now silent 
listeners. “‘In companions,’” she 
began, “ ‘ that do converse and waste 
the time together ...’" But this 
time Delia saw no connection with her- 
self. “ That’d put you in mind of all 
them conversations beyant in Lon- 
don,” she said, “ an’ the butther only 
dhribblin’ in to the N’United Stores 
below,” for she accepted without 
question the explanation given by the 
manager. 

* * * + * 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, April 
6, Mick came in as usual and, giving 
one horrified look at the 19 on the 
block, tore it off with five others and 
waved a hand towards the 26, now 
visible. “Let you never forget that 
date,” he told the suspicious Delia, 

although it was yestherda the whole 
thing happened. but they wouldn’t tell 





“You MEAN TO Say I'VE TO GO ALL THE WAY BACK To Oxrorp Crrevs! ” 








us a ha’porth about it until to-day. It 
seems that England an’ ourselves is as 
thick as thieves now, an’ there’s 
feastin’ an’ rejicement on the head of it; 
but you wouldn’t be altogether sure 
who kem out of it the best. ‘You can 
look afther your own ports from now 
on,’ says Misther Chamberlain to Dev, 
‘for no man would want his navy to be 
surrounded be cavalry. Look afther 
them yerselves,’ he says; ‘an’ there’s 
your field-glasses that we took from 
you. All we want from you,’ says he, 
‘is ten millions of pounds.’ But the 
other med nothing of it. ‘Musha, 
what’s ten millions between huz an’ 
ye?’ he says. ‘Only for yourself we'd 
a never agreed. I’ll never mind another 
unanimous letther I get about you,’ 
says he; an’ they shook hands like 
mad. ‘We were always meant to be 
friends,’ they says to wan another, and 
it was like as if they lost their com- 


pression.” Mick consulted the calendar, 
but the Fine Saying for the twenty- 
sixth was unsatisfying and began far 
too chattily. “Is it not fine to walk in 
Spring?” it asked. He turned instead 
to the sheet marked “Apri 25.” 
“That ’s the day it happened afther 
all,” he said again, and read the Saying 
there. “‘* Have a care of res-ent-ment 
or taking things a-miss,’” he advised 
—then “ ‘Oliver Cromwell. Born 
April 25.’ ” 

“ That's the worst of that class of a 
calendar,” he said gloomily. “It does 
be always slappin up ould sores.” 

D. M.-L. 





Think This Out. 

“We have heard it said by frequen 
travellers on the fastest Torquay—Padding- 
ton trains that they could not wish to do the 
journey quicker if the means is to be by an 
acceleration of speed only.” : 

Torquay Times: 
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At the Play 


“Prorir anp Loss” (EmBassy) 


Ir was a good idea of Mr. 
Nice. Bawcutn’s to write a 
play about business and the 
dirty practices to which busi- 
ness-men are tempted when 
competition grows really keen. 
After an opening scene which 
really belongs to a revue, for 
it is a self-contained sketch of 
the methods of really live news- 
paper reporters, we move, 
rather slowly, into the main 
action and settle down to a 
play which has indeed to be 
waited for but which comes in 
the end. 

We meet in William Goss (Mr. 
DovucLas JEFFERIES), a tra- 
ditional type, the upright, 
highly individualistic builder 
of a personal business. For a 
quarter of a century William 
Goss, maker of flying-boats, 
has prospered on a rising mar- 
ket, and he is very proud of 
himself. Mr. JEFFERIES, who 
is admirably equipped by 
nature to portray Earl Bap- 
WIN on the stage, makes 
William Goss a very real figure. 


we are left with the impression 
that the dramatist himself is 
unaware of the full extent to 
which complacent obstinacy and 
narrow-mindedness are the leading 
traits in this key figure. There 
hovers in the background his wife, 
Mary, a réle in which Miss Mane. 
Love returns again to the stage. 
Mary Goss is a background part— 
the kind of wife to whom public men 
pay occasional sincere tribute. The 
original and the really attractive 
member of the Goss family is 
Ronnie (Miss ANNE Frrtn), a high- 
spirited girl whom we meet just 
after she has flown from the Cape 
and leave when she is going to fly 
the Atlantic. At least that is the 
family plan, but it is all upset in 
the climax of the play. 

For Ronnie Goss has married into 
the family of her father’s chief com- 
petitor, and her husband is part 
of a ruthless combine which is 


putting the old family business of 


Goss on to the rocks. I think Mr. 
Bacay lost ground when he placed 
his plot in the flying-boat world. 
He cannot make the office life very 
convincing without employing far 
more business characters than he 


By 
the dramatist’s orders he cannot 
make him a very attractive one, but 


does and giving us more of the sense 
of the business hierarchy. What he in 
fact shows us is a man working along- 
side his foremen and staff in the nine- 
teenth-century tradition—a man who 





The play really comes alive when 
Langman appears, and Langman (Mr. 
ALAN WHEATLEY) is almost the last 
man in the batting order. Mr. Wuzat-. 
LEY’s performance commanded spon- 
taneous and deserved applause, 
partly for his own character. 
study of a figure from the 
business underworld but also 
because with him the plot 
thickened when it was reall 
high time that it should, 
Langman knows how to secure 
results, or—what amounts to 
the same thing—how to pre- 
vent competitors from securing 
them. For all his pale, weakly 
and Uriah Heepish appearance 
he proves to have both brains 
and spirit, and we grow in- 
creasingly interested in him. 
We cannot say the same either 
of the father, Robert Reed, or 
the son, Lawrence Reed, whose 
crooked business associate, Ru- 
pert Strange (Mr. Puiiip Cun- 
NINGHAM), eclipses them in 
character interest. 

But the Reeds do not have 


HONESTY AND THE NEW BUSINESS METHODS many demands to make of 


William Goss . . 
Langman 





WHEN 


Lawrence Reed . . 
Ronnie Goss . . . 


. Mr. Doveras Jerreries 


Mr. ALAN WHEATLEY 


might be a cider manufacturer in a 
small way; and the subject-matter 
proves rather recalcitrant. 





LOVE CAME 


. Mr. Anpr&t Morew 
Miss ANNE FirtTs 


those who portray them. There 
is little dramatic development 
to be observed, and the emo- 
tional interest is concentrated 
in the Goss family. Miss ANNE FrRta, 
on the other hand, is given an original 
and difficult part. She complains of 
being torn between her father and 
her husband. She is also torn 
between the family business, which 
she loves, and her conscience, 
Miss Fira gives an extraordinarily 
good performance of a girl facing 
the shattering of her idol, but this 
performance is structurally not in 
the least dependent on her being 
married to her father’s rival—a 
marriage which is rather in the 
newspaper serial tradition. It is 
indeed a weakness of the play that 
it is overloaded. It is as though 
Mr. Batcutn had been afraid of 
not having enough plot and had 
been surprised in the last Act at 
the number of gleaming facets and 
deep places his theme See 


“ Banana Ripeg” (STRAND) 


Those who complain that English 
farce has degenerated into a bang- 
ing of innumerable doors should in- 
terrupt their lament to spend an 
evening at the above study-circle, 
where they will find a plot of un- 
usual vigour and initiative. 

If they care to examine it coldly— 
not at all an easy thing to do in the 
face of the combined mesmerism of 
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Mr. Bex Travers, Mr. Ropertson 
Hare and Mr. ALFRED Drayton— 
they may be a little surprised to find 
that it hinges on the liberal sense in 
which a young woman named Susie 
interpreted her obligations to the 
armed forces at the begin- 
ning of the War, an inter- 
pretation which left her in 
some doubt as to which of 
six young officers was the 
father of her son; and they 
may be a little more sur- 
prised to note that the boy 
is allowed to fall in love 
with a girl who for a time 
looks like being his own 
sister. Let me say at once 
that though this is hardly 
entertainment for the prep- 
school holidays, such is the 
mesmerism employed and 
such the disarming tact 
and charm with which Miss 
Orca Linpo plays Susie, 
twenty-four years on, that 
there is a positive inno- 
cence about the play, diffi- 
cult to analyse but rob- 
bing it of offence. And as 
a vehicle (a phrase which 
always calls up to my mind 
an actual theatrical cab 
bowling wheezily about the 
stage) itis very well adapted 
for taking Mr. Hare and 
Mr. Drayton for one of their peculiar 
rides. 

Starting in London, this is a long- 
distance ride, to the Federated Malay 
States. Susie, a woman with a sound 
business head, has been content that 
three of the other gentlemen involved 
should in turn take on the ex- 
penses of education, but now 
that Jones (Mr. Ropert FLEM- 
YNG) has grown very present- 
ably to man’s estate and is 
proving almost unemployable 
owing to his fatal attraction for 
the other sex, she decides to 
use her aces. These are Pound 
(Mr. Drayton) and Pink (Mr. 
Harz), the one a rubber mag- 
nate and the other his estate- 
manager, on leave. They are 
both as incredulous as un- 
willing, but Jones is given a job 
in the London office. 

_ He might have held it down 
if Pound’s wife and daughter, 
in addition to the wife of the 
general manager, had not fallen 

rately in love with him, 
but as it is he is shipped out, 
vowing eternal fidelity to Miss 
Pound, as the junior on Pink's 
estate. There the whole boil- 
ing of them come together 


Willoughby Pink 
Susan Long . 


Willoughby Pink . . . 


a year later, when the Pounds are 
making a tour of inspection; and it is 
not until they have all involved them- 
selves in a cat’s-cradle of tangle that 
Susie, visiting her son, pulls out her 
trump, the information that Number 





SUSAN IN SEAKCH OF A FATHER 


Six, an Airways knight from Australia, 
ishis father. Cat’s-cradle is indeed the 
word, for one of the best spectacles 
provided by the ingenious Mr. TRAVERS 
is that of Pound and Pink attempting 
the impossible, to share the same 
mosquito-net. 





ORPHANS OF THE FIRE 
Digby Pound. . . . . Mr. Aurrep Draytos 


Mr. Rosertson Harr 


. Mr. Ropertrson Hare 
oe . Miss O1ea Lixvo 
DO PONE a ee nae Mr. Atrrep Drayton 


Pound is a hulking bad-tempered 
fellow, Pink the image of fussy 
efficiency. Pink finds ex ion for his 
soul in miles of graphs, he is obsessed 
by an idiot desire for fitness, the verbal 
contortions of the East pour from him 
incessantly in a stream of 
sharp command, and his 
bungalow is filled with 
labour-s ing gadgets of 
his own design. His dither- 
ing presence  infuriates 
Pound, and the angrier 
Pound becomes the more 
alertly and maddeningly 
Pink rubs his hands. 

I think Mr, Hare and 
Mr. Drayton make one 
of the most accurately- 
balanced comedy-combina- 


TON is the ideal pursuer, 
Mr. Hare the perfect prey. 
It may be a crueller sport 
than with the electric 
article, but it is much 
funnier. When Mr. Hare 
shoots his shirt-cuff with 
all the righteous indigna- 
tion of the Little Man and 
cries, “ By Hec-tor, I won't 
stand for this!” the way 
in which Mr. Drayton 
curls his lip and growls, 
“Shut up, you!” is so 
exactly right for a repre- 
sentative of Vested Interest. 

That the thinness of the ice never 
lets the party down is largely due to 
Miss Lixpo, who from the beginning 
encases Susie in a childlike respect- 
ability which defies rebuke. “War is 
war,” Susie sternly reminds those who 
point a reproving finger at her 
past; and at least Jones does 
her credit. Mr. FLEMYNG is a 
young actor who goes from 
strength to strength, and he 
conducts this embarrassing 
search after paternity with 
great discretion. 


Of the other members of a 
good team I must mention 
Miss KaroLeren O’Recan for 
her long-suffering Mrs, Pound, 
Miss Carta LEHMANN for her 
spirited Miss Pound, Miss 
Constance Lorne for her in- 
teresting revelation of how the 
Mrs. Pinks of the world feel, 
and Mr. Frank Royps for his 
amusing sketch of the harassed 
Manager; and also the author 
himself, who plays a Malayan 
servant in a way which re- 
duces the hard-pressed Mr. 
Pound to a most unfederated 
state. Eric. 
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I and England 


HonkYsvuckLe CoTraGE. 

Olde Englishe, huh ? 

Kinda untoughens a girl and makes 
her lose her grip on 1938. Yes, Sir. It 
lines up with a girl’s lavender-scented 
ideas on Europe, and I get invited there. 

Ella, my English friend, telephones, 
You'll like it. We’ve got everything 
you people like. When you get to 
Much Madness look for the Green-Eyed 
Woman and turn left, then right, then 
left and then—three minutes—oh, well, 
bye.” And I am left with Honey- 
suckle Cottage tattooed on my heart. 

I don’t let the dust settle before I am 
toting a toothbrush to Much Madness. 
IT and my rented sedan pound the 
cobblestones of backstick England. 

It’s a small island and maybe you 
figure the folk who are raised on it’d 
be able to lay their hands on ‘most 
anywhere right off, but a lotta guys 
haven’t heard of Much Madness and I 
ask all of them. 


“Lookit,” I say to one of these hay- 
seeds when I’ve narrowed the search 
down to the right county, “just where 
is Much Madness, or is it a secret you 
wouldn't know?” 

In time the guy gets around to con- 
centrating on me, and he looks like he 
won't tire of this silent contemplation 
soon. 

“Relax,” I say to myself. “This is 
tougher than taming tigers. Turn off 
the heat and make your mind a blank.” 

Sometimes I achieve this, others I 
study the guy’s whiskers, which have 
personality. I feel I am travelling fast 
for the mental hoosegow. 

When he comes out from behind this 
coma of his he tells me that when I get 
to the “Sheep and Shepherd” I gotta 
turn left and then right, then left, then 
right and so on and on. 

I loose a lotta gratitude I don’t feel, 
but I never find the Sheep or the 
Shepherd. 

So that by the time I get to Much 
Madness I am in no state to start 
looking for Green-Eyed Women. This 
is just too bad, for she ain’t too con- 





spicuous. I am all fit to crumble at 
a harsh word. 

I stop to collect the village reactions, 
These are not many, as what citizens 
are not taking in the church meeting 
are dumb or dead, but I see a guy at 
last. 

“Tell me,” I say to this rabbit, “just 
where does this Green Goddess } 
out? Take your time,” I advise him. 
“Just warm up gradually or you'll 
crack.” And I prepare for him to go 
into a coma, which he doesn’t do. 

“Tut, Sister,” he says, “I’m no 
native. This hamlet and I are murder 
and sudden death hand-in-hand. And 
what do they write on your cage?” 

“Brother,” I say, ‘it does me good 
to see a human being. I'd be lots 
happier right now if this step-off for no- 

oods just weren’t on the map—but 
I gotta find the Green-eyed Woman.” 

“Tf you look real hard at that ‘Teas’ 
there,” says this guy, “kinda guess 
it’s it.” 

It is, and I turn right, then left, then 
right and I am in a farmyard. I get 
out of this and turn left and then right 
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“WHEN WILL YOU BE CHANGING TO ROAST CHESTNUTS? ” 
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“ How 18 If ONE OF THESE PANS Looks so prety, Mrs. Green?’ 
‘Cos I'VE CLEANED T’OTHER ONE, Mum.” 








and T am in a flock of sheep. I contact 
the shepherd. How that man can tote 
4moustache! All wool and a yard wide. 
The guy’s nuts are all shaken loose 
over the thinking he’s gotta do about 
right and left, and all I do is to step in 
every now and then and keep the soup 
stirred. 
_ Yeah,” he bleats, when it looks 
like time won’t last long enough, 
straight on for Honeysuckle Cottage.” 
I begin turning on the pressure 
because 1 figure any minute now 
Honeysuckle Cottage is going to fill 
my life with fragrant posies. ‘There ‘ll 
barrels of cider and maybe a 
buttery, Hollyhocks and sweet rose- 


mary and a mob of pukka sahibs 
muscling in on roast beef. 

I am just humming “Home, Sweet 
Home” and keeping a sharp eye raking 
for honeysuckle when I pass one of 
these cubist all-glass health joints 
rather unexpected around these parts, 
and I see on it a lot of crazy brass letters 
and they spell Honeysuckle Cottage. 

It takes me three minutes to believe 
my eyes and another three to come 
back to life. 

I get the car stalled and I don’t feel 
so good, 

I am in a daze when Ella finds me. 

“Come right in,” she says, not 
hearing my sensibilities jangling in a 


high wind. ‘You needn’t stoop. You 
won’t bump your head on these beams.” 

“Where's the honeysuckle?” I get 
out, the brain practically working in 
reverse. 

“Honeysuckle?” says Ella, ‘Oh, 
think it got torn down with the old 
cottage, but we just kept the name. 
Now I’ve heard you ple talkin 
about our cold English houses an 
lack of bathrooms, but here we’ve got 
just everything you have at home. 
Radio and telephones everywhere. 
The cosiest sunieat beste and just the 
loveliest plumbing. And there’s corn- 
bread and peg kr me 

I think TI take the count. 
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“Ie onty 1 HADN'T WALKED IN FRONT OF THAT BUS 
[| WOULDN'T HAVE MISSED THIS TRAIN.” 





Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Austrian Tragedy 


WE owe it to the last champions of free Austria to under- 
stand their aims and difficulties, for Austria is one signal 
instance out of many of the unwisdom with which 1918 
dealt with its defeated. In a brief spell of tranquillity 
last year Dr. Kurt von Sonvscunice reviewed his country’s 
part and his own in Dreimal Osterreich, now translated, 
with an appendix of the writer’s subsequent speeches, as 
Farewell Austria (CassxLi, 10/6), - Here the comrade-in- 
arms and successor of Doti¥Fuss describes the Imperial 
Austria of his childhood, already isolated and eroded by the 
rising tide of nationalism; the War that completed its 
destruction ; the task of reconstitution begun under SEIPEL; 
and the intrigues that held it up under DoLiFuss and ship- 
wrecked it under Scuvuscunice himself. This he relates with 
a passionate solicitude for the ideals that upheld the work 
and a generous measure of comprehension for their oppo- 
nents. (One is particularly glad of his unfailing distinction 
between the aspirations of the working man and those of 
the intelligentsia who claim to speak for him.) Without 
rancour, without complaint, with something of the classic 
magnanimity of his favourite Gort, Dr. ScuuscHnica 
has left an indispensable record of a great historic tragedy. 


Wolf Cub 

In The Upward Anguish (Casse.., 10/6) Mr. HuMBERT 
WoLFE continues, though with an interval, the autobio- 
graphical story of the youth Umberto Wolff from the time 
when he won a scholarship at Wadham to that of his 
departure from Oxford. It is the story of a struggle and of 
gradual enlightenment. The Bradford schoolboy had sup- 
posed that at the University he would find himself immedi- 
ately surrounded by young men to whom literature and 
philosophy were life. He found instead that the most. promi- 
neht figures were “hearties,” some of whom considered his 
soul as something to be discussed in terms of salvage. It was 
only after he arrested a ragging invasion of his rooms by 
* move which surprised himself and the invaders alike that 








he began to realise that the true kindred spirits were not to 
be found until they found him, and he was in his fourth year 
before he really seemed at ease, though the future was still 
a mystery. His contemporaries, wittily presented, some. 
times by name, included only one other poet, FLECKER, who 
viewed U. Wolff with supreme and unconcealed contempt. 
Mr. Wore treats them all, as he treats U. Wolff, with 
complete and delightful candour, and you can repea' 
chuckle not only with him but at him—at Wolff and wi 
Wotre. There are scraps of verse here and there, and it is 
interesting to consider that these were the forerunners not 
only of the almost naive charm of Kensington Gardens but 
also of the haunting and enchanting cadence of the “High 
Song” in Requiem. 





Antidote to Panic 


The imagined horrors of the next war have been exploited 
by sensationalists to such a degree that many otherwise 
intelligent persons have almost decided, when the day comes, 
to leave off their gas-masks and await a quick finish. In his 
lively work, Breathe Freely: The Truth about Poison Gas 
(BELL, 3/6), Professor James KENDALL of Edinburgh 
University shows that the danger is grossly over-estimated. 
He makes light of the perils of phosgene and thermite, and 
he is not very seaphental to high-explosive. He concludes 
by ranking them all as less lethal than the motor-car. As 
an expert chemist and a high authority on the subject he 
assures us that by calmness and commonsense we can reduce 
air-bombing to the level of a minor irritation. A timely 
volume, written with gusto and humour. It deserves an 
extended circulation. 


The Bird-Watchers 


Here’s a book about birds and their doings 
On the mountains, the saltings, the boughs 
And the brooks of the halcyon’s blue wings; 
You'll buy it from Cottis, his House, 
By RoBERTsoN written and POWELL; 
And Patience, beyond my poor praise, 
And Trouble, laid on with a trowel, 
Built Bird Watching Days. 




















“CANCEL THAT QUARTETTE; 1 CAN GET A QUINTETTE 
FOR THE SAME PRICE.” 
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MELODRAMA IN THE SUBURBS 


Hider Sister. “Do aive up, Nettie! THEY’RE ONLY ACTING,” 
Nellie (tearfully). “ You LEAVE ME ALONE. I’M ENJOYING IT!” 


FP. H. Townsend, May 16th, 1906. 














So we climb the heights rough and uneven And the pictures? Deny me not ever 
Till the raven’s dark brooding is done, If I say of the excellent same 
Watch the peregrine stoop out of heaven, That better developments never 


Slate-blue in a slant of the sun; 


Of cameras came. 
Find the cross-bills as red as flame’s 


fuel, 
See the herne on his fish-luring legs, A Philosopher in New York 
And hate the commercial and eruel Mr. Ropert NaTHaN excels at describing the oddities of 
Collectors of eggs. character in the quietest of terms, without exaggeration but 
from an angle of his own. He arranges words in deceptively. 
Such are tithes of the opulent measure simple patterns, and the patterns magically take on the 
Provided at paltry expense delicate significance of mosaics. Winter in April (Con- 


By a book to be studied at leisure STABLE, 7/6) is nearer One More Spring in spirit than was 
For its humour and kindness and sense. either of his last two books. It is written in the form of the 
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rambling journal of an elderly New York author who lives 
in a skyscraper with a granddaughter of fifteen and an Irish 
maid. He is content to be wheedled by the one and 
benevolently bullied by the other, the three of them 
forming a solid Front Populaire against interference. They 
are joined by a young German refugee who comes as 
secretary, and before he leaves them to fight with the 
International Brigade in Spain the little girl has learned 
how calf-love can hurt. That is all there is to the story, 
but Mr. NaTHan needs no more, for his skill lies in demon- 
strating with a gentle penetrating humour the forgotten 
importance of the unimportant. It is a wise and charming 
little book. 


“Lest We Forget” 

The Grey Diplomatists (Rich anD Cowan, 15/-) may cause 
certain gnashings of teeth among politicians, ideologists 
and (perhaps) retired admirals, 
but the author, Lieut.-Com- 
mander KEnneTH Epwakps, 
R.N., will not worry if his 
centuries-old moral (that our 
policy is sound and honest in 
proportion to the strength of 
our Fleets) is absorbed. Every- 
body, except the British 
lic, knew at the time of the 
Abyssinian crisis that econ- 
omies had left us barely enough 
ammunition for one battle—so 
it was when the great Armada 
came. But the personnel, 
through years of anxiety in 
the Mediterranean, with little 
leave or recreation, carried out 
the work of diplomatists, 
humanitarians and soldiers. 
The author mentions oil-fuel 
economies, shortage of stores 
and men and the appalling 
expansion of Admiralty staff 
and paper-work. Fifteen 
knots is fixed as full speed for 
destroyers’ exercises; personnel have to pay for all decent 
cleaning gear for the ships, and in an unprotected ship is 
mounted an old A.A. gun from the Imperial War Museum. 
We are a great nation! The author has marshalled many 
unpleasant facts and set them out well. He mentions 
the average s of our destroyers as 35 knots. If he was 
ever aboard that happy little ship H.M.S. T'eazer, he would 
remember that her full speed was 40°8, and might have 
begged for a higher standard in our present ships. 








London’s Highway 

If Pub on the Pool (Cottrs, 7/6) is not as full of sensa- 
tional incident as They Blocked the Suez Canal, it is at any 
rate exciting enough and it is far more credible. Mr. A. D. 
Divrxk has studied the Pool of London, and although his 
tale of smuggling and of strife between rival gangs is not 
free from technical errors his accuracy is in the main so 
remarkable that it would be ungenerous to insist upon them. 
A girl plays a conspicuous part in a series of adventures, 





which include the burning of a ship and many other illegal 
happenings. She, however, almost fades into insigni 

when compared with a Fleet Street Irishman named 
Scott O'Hara, and it is not too much to say that this lad’s 
ingenuity and optimism add considerably to the enjoyment 
of a well-contrived yarn. 


Cricket for the Hearth 


In his Cricket Form at a Glance, 1878-1937 (Arruur 
BarkKER, 5/-) Sir Homs Gorpon has provided the armchair 
student of the game with a perpetual pastime. Three to 
four thousand first-class players will be found in this book, 
each with a line recording his performances between those 
years, beginning with R. ABEL (who made 33,124 runs with 
an average of 35°46, took 268 wickets at 23°92 runs apiece, 
reached three figures 74 times and caught out 392), and 
ending with H. W. pg Zorre, who in his brief career, 1897 
and 1898, took 55 wickets at an 
average of 18°78. Somewhere 
in the middle pages will be 
found E. HEenpren, who in 
thirty seasons made 57°592 runs 
with an average of 50°87, was 
170 times a centurion, and 
caught 725, and W. R. Ham. 
MOND, who to date, in eighteen 
seasons, has made 40,654 runs 
with an average of 54°27, has 
reached three figures 129 times, 
has taken 707 wickets at a cost 
of 29°94 runs apiece, and has 
caught 677; and long may he 
wave! Anyone with the inward 
eye well developed and a lively 
memory will be able to recon- 
struct many of the achieve- 
ments thus concisely summar- 
ised. One wonders, however, & 
little about those catches. Was 


sh it too kind of Sir Home Gorpon 
“Now THE NEXT THING TO DO, DEAR, I8 TO DECIDE 
WHETHER WE LOOK FOR A FLAT OR A HOUSE.” 


to include them !— because 
even those cricketers with the 
safest hands, reading these 
figures, must find themselves thinking at once of the catches 
they dropped. 





Armed to the Teeth 


To anyone unacquainted with the work of Mr. JoHN 
Dickson Carr The Four False Weapons (Hamisu HAMILTON, 
7/6) may seem to be an unnecessarily lavish title. Mr. CaRR, 
however, is so supremely master of his craft that he 
could deal comfortably with more than the pistol, razor, 
box of drug-tablets and stiletto which figure in his en- 
grossing mystery. A lady whose charm exceeded her 
virtue was murdered in a villa outside Paris, and until the 
French detective Bencolin got under way with his investi- 
gations and deductions the task of discovering the criminal 
appeared to be impossible. Bencolin is the least mannered 
sleuth in contemporary fiction; and as the other leading 
characters are drawn with a firm hand the story of their 
manceuvres can be recommended even to those who are 
not regular readers of detective tales. 
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A VILLAGE policeman is said to be 
shaping nicely as a wicket-keeper. So 
now he’ll be running them out instead 
of running them in. 


IER ee 


“He is very well ravelled. When 19 years 
old he sailed round the world in a sailing ship, 
going at a good 10 knots.”—Leicester Paper. 


They ’ve come undone since, perhaps ? 
x * * 


Slight earth tremors were registered 
in Australia during several nights 
recently. Local enthusiasts explain 
that it was only BrapMAN digging himself in. 


x * * 


Which reminds us that Aunt Amelia is wondering if the 
Australians will try to win the Oaks as well as the Ashes. 


xk 


“Eskimos are seldom drunk,” we are told. For one thing 
they’re so deucedly hard 
to swallow. 


xk * 


A prominent chess-player 
has had to cancel his entry 
in a championship because 
he caught a cold. Appar- 
ently he has never cared 
much for draughts. 

















xk * 


A London naturalist claims that he understands the 
language of birds. We should be greatly obliged if he would 
tell them to leave our seeds alone. 


®: 


Geneva Awaits the Trump 
“League Prostems NEARLY ALL TO BE SoLVED on Last Day.” 
“ Manchester Guardian” Sports Page. 


* &®& & 
It is the custom among a certain tribe of Arabs for a 


ea man to declare his love by presenting a girl with a 
unch of figs. Then if all goes well they start making dates. 


z @ 
fp 


“M.P.’s generally know what they 
are talking about,” states a corre- 
spondent. That’s where they have the 
advantage of us. 


x * * 


“Crrricism or River BaTrurna 
‘Brack Ovr' ScuHeme To pe INSTALLED ” 
Berrow's Worcester Journal. 


Wouldn’t screens be simpler ? 
x * * 


Some artists object to performing at 
prison concerts for fear their presence 
will be misunderstood, says an agent. 

It certainly might be awkward if it got round that they’d 
been clapped in gaol. 


x * * 


Gossip-writers are, we understand, combining to boycott 
the author of a recent popular song-hit. It appears that 
he had offended their sense of etiquette by not jotting it 
down on the back of an 
old envelope. 


eo RR 


A writer points out that 
by the time Channel tunnels 
can be constructed flying 
will be so cheap that they 
will no longer serve any 
useful purpose. He forgets, 
however, how handy they'll 
be for Channel swimmers. 





a 


“Village Cricket Club 
with No Ball,” announces 


a headline in a daily paper. It should suit McCormick. 


RR 
“Cheery Gentleman with nice saloon car wishes for three Gentle- 
folk to trip about England.—Advt. in “ Daily Telegraph.” 
On the light fantastic toe? 
ER re 
A ghost was alleged to have appeared at a banquet in 


the North recently, but disappeared again almost at once. 
Unaccustomed as it was to public spooking .. . 
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Towels 





“ Towets, Mrs. Wilkins, I do not allow to be taken from 
the bedrooms. I don’t have many rules but I have made 
that one of them, and if you take my advice you will do 
the same. Of course the class of visitors we get at Marine 
Terrace is not the same as what you have at ‘Sea View’ 
and never has been. No offence intended or, I hope, taken, 
Mrs. Wilkins. But when I tell you that in the old days 
I have had staying under this very roof at one and the same 
time two canons and a dean, with a Sir two doors away— 
though to be sure he left Mrs. Judkins without paying his 
bill, and I for one never believed that he really was a Sir— 
and when I tell you that on a Sunday morning I have seen 
with my own eyes four top-hats reposing on that very hat- 
stand outside this door, you will see what I mean when I 
say that we are used to a very high class of visitors indeed 
in Marine Terrace. 

“ But mind you I am not saying that we get the same 
class nowadays; and even if you were to go down on your 
bended knees and ask me what sort of homes some of the 
visitors we get in this house nowadays come from I should 
just have to admit to you that I didn’t know. And that 
brings me back to towels, because towels are what they call 
the acid test—though what I call the acid test is that nasty 
mess of photographic chemicals they like to leave in the 
bathroom if they’re not watched. But when they start 
taking towels down to the beach the trouble starts. After 
that it’s chairs from the sitting-rooms and cruets from the 
tables, and before you know where you are there you are 
with the children digging on the sands with the fire-irons 











“... AND EVENTUALLY WE SELL THEM AS TELEGRAPH- 
POLES,” 


and people sleeping in the garden on the mattresses. And 
that’s a it’s different from what it used to be. I’d have 
as soon expected to see the Dean of Sigchester flying off 
to the moon in a rocket as taking one of my towels down to 
the beach; but when you have a gentleman, as I had last 
year, who uses an ormolu vase from the mantelpiece as a 
tooth-glass you wonder what sort of a gentleman that 
gentleman is, even though pleasant-spoken and believed to 
be something in the Government. 

“Not that gentlemen in the Government are always 
anything to write home about, even supposing that anyone 
did want to write home about a gentleman in the Govern- 
ment, though mostly they send nothing but those coloured 
a which, if you take my advice, you'll 

eep a stock of and sell three hundred or more in the season, 
Because it was two years ago that we had that queer Mr. 
Smith,who had been in the Indian Civil Service, and whether 
he was civil in India I don’t know any more than the man 
in the moon, but what I do know and what everyone who 
stayed in the house at the time knows is that he was 
certainly not civil in Shinglesea, and after hearing him 
shouting out of his bedroom-window in the morning at the 
milk-boy for rattling his bottles, all I can say is that it’s 
no wonder there was a mutiny in India. 

“ Not but what something ought to be done about that 
milk-boy, because it is my belief that he has been doing it 
to annoy ever since, and it’s things like that that give 
Shinglesea a bad name with visitors who come for peace 
and quiet; though to be sure peace and quiet seem to be 
the last things that the sort of visitors we get now seem to 
want. Whether it’s bathing before breakfast or going off 
picnicking, and all the bother of packing up their lunches 
for them, or staying out late dancing at that silly Grand 
Hotel, which has got nothing grand about it except the bill, 
and if people want to waste their money that way, let them, 
I say, they are always rushing off somewhere in a way 
that would never have done for the two canons and the 
Dean of Sigchester that I had staying under this very roof 
at one and the same time. 

“ And where canons go for their holidays nowadays is 
more than I could tell you if I were to drop dead the next 
minute. Whether they go abroad or whether they stay at 
home or whether they aren’t allowed any holidays at all 
nowadays is one of the things that neither I nor anyone else 
in Marine Terrace has ever been able to make out; but to 
look at Shinglesea now you would think that all canons 
had been abolished by Act of Parliament, and there are so 
many Acts of Parliament that have been passed specially 
to aggravate boarding-house-keepers that it wouldn't 
surprise me in the least if they had; though Parliament 
would have done much better to earn the money we pay 
them if they had abolished the one they fire the man out of 
in that nasty fun fair down by the North Bay. 

“I give you my sacred word, Mrs. Wilkins, that never 
in all my life have I seen a more vulgar display than that 
fun fair, which did truly ought to be done away with by 
law; and all those conceited creatures in North Bay Terrace 
paieesraig Paysites in the railway guide as five minutes 
from the fun fair. Well, all I can say is that times have 
changed since the Dean of Sigchester used to stay under 
this very roof, because it was five minutes from the parish 
church; and if North Bay Terrace thinks it is going to 
attract visitors because of that fun fair it is welcome to the 
sort of visitors it gets. And that man starving himself in a 
barrel all last summer—well, if he wants to starve himself 
let him stay at home and do it and not come down to 
Shinglesea, with all the young gentlemen boarders passing 
remarks about buying themselves barrels whenever the 
meat happens to run short on a Sunday evening, the which 
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THE DREAMER WAKES 


Farmer. “ And high time too!” 
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“... AND HERE 18s Mr. NEWPRINGLE, WHO WILL GIVE A FEW IMPERSONATIONS OF ANIMALS AND RIRDS.” 





is all the fault of that new young butcher that’s taken over 
Simmonds’s. And if I’ve spoken to him once about it I’ve 
spoken to him a thousand times. 

“Impudent! In Mr. Simmonds’s day it was always 
‘Yes, Madam,’ and ‘No, Madam,’ and a calendar at Christ- 
mas with the times of high-water at Shinglesea, much 
appreciated on account of the bathing, though the Dean of 
Sigchester never used to bathe because of his malaria that 
he got converting the heathen in India, and if you ask me 
it would be better if someone came and started converting 
the heathen in Shinglesea. But now it’s ‘O.K., Ma!’ and 
‘How’s the happy family to-day, Ma?’ Facetious! a 
years have I been in the business, and I give you my word, 
Mrs. Wilkins, the same as if you were Prime Minister of 
England, that never before have I been addressed as Ma. 
And prices—well, never did I think that I should live to see 
the day when open robbery was allowed in Shinglesea. 
Though I am thankful to say that I have not had any 
experience like Mrs. Judkins summer, the which can 
have done her establishment little credit. And no wonder, 
seeing that the gentleman took away ten pounds in cash 
belonging to the visitors and never would have been caught 
if it hadn’t been for one of Mrs. Judkins’s towels that was 
found in his luggage at Liverpool. 

“ And this all shows you the kind of place that Shinglesea 
is getting, and you can see that it all comes back to taking 
towels out of the bedrooms, the which is why I have made 
it one of my strictest rules, and though I don’t wish to push 
my oar in where it is not wanted, my advice to you 
is that you should do the same.” H. W. M. 





To the Gentleman in Row D 


Dear Sir, we in Row E are well aware 

Your soul is steeped in music to the core. 
You love, we notice, each succeeding air 

More deeply than the one which came before. 


You lead the orchestra in perfect time, 

With ever-nodding head you set the pace, 
We in Row E consider it a crime 

You are not in Sir Tuomas Bexcnam’s place. 


Your lily hands most delicately haver, 
Each phrase is ended with a graceful twist, 
You know, it seems, each breve and semi-quaver 
And play them gently on your other wrist. 


Sometimes you hum the least familiar portions 
And beat upon the floor a faint tattoo; 

Though we can stand a lot of your contortions 
We shouldn’t tap too much if we were you! 


Dear Sir, we need no musical instructor, 
We also sang in oratorio, 
And if you were a really good conductor 
Our lightning would have struck you hours ago. 
V. G. 
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Football being over, we have now (as I thought) in the long-field before 
Games started cricket. I suggested giving the the ball ae bowled. Of dua the = 





THE football season is over in East 
London, and I am glad, because as the 
unpaid and unrespected referee of the 
Gales Lane team I have had rather a 
rough season. Not that the boys mean 
any harm, but they have lately devel- 
oped the habit of quarrelling with the 
park-keepers over some trifling breach 
of etiquette (such as hanging coats on 
statues of the Royal Family) and then 
expecting me to fight them (I mean of 
course the park-keepers and not the 
Royal Family). 

Towards the end of the season the 
situation became so strained that 
instead of playing in the park we 
played on a piece of land known locally 
as Wiley’s Waste. Who Wiley was or 
whether he was really Whaley I do 
not know, but the only thing to be said 
in favour of his Waste is that there are 
no statues of the Royal Family and no 
park-keepers, both of which (though 
admirable in themselves) have a bad 
effect on the boys. Wiley’s Waste is 
about the size of one football pitch, 
and every Saturday there are at least 
five games in progress on it, which 
makes things extremely awkward for 
the referee. It would be much easier 
if each game were confined to one small 
pitch one-fifth of the usual size, but 
such a logical arrangement would have 
no charm for the boys of Gales Lane, 
who like plenty of space even if it is 
peopled by players of other teams. The 
method adopted is best explained by 
saying that the various games overlap, 
and anybody acting as referee feels 
great sympathy with Czecho-Slovakia 
and her boundary problems. 

It would be a great help if our own 
team and the team we were playing 
had jerseys that matched; but though 
almost everybody has a football- 
jersey, there is an extraordinary 
diversity of colours. Most of the boys 
have at some time played for other 
teams and have usually left after a 
“bust-up” followed by the retention by 
the boy of the jersey which he had paid 
for if the organiser of the team was old 
or which he had got for nothing if the 
organiser of the team was young. Asa 
referee I always feel rather a cypher 
because my decisions are only accepted 
if they agree with the general con- 
sensus of opinion ; and after all it is not 
easy to estimate whether a ball has 
gone just over the bar or just under the 
har when there is no bar there. In my 
early days a lad once challenged my 
decision, and as he was quite small I 
sent him off the field, only to find to my 
chagrin that he was not playing in our 
match at all. 


park another chance, but rather spoiled 
things by an attempt at wit which 
was received without favour. I sug- 
gested that if the team washed their 
faces and thus went to the park 
heavily disguised the keepers would not 
recognise them. It was unanimously 
decided to play cricket on Wiley’s 
Waste, and I was unanimously elected 
umpire, less owing to my popularity, I 
am afraid, than to my possession of an 
antique pair of pads which are worn 
one by each batsman and trip them 
up when running. So far the cricket 
season has gone fairly smoothly except 
for an occasional ball in the back from 
the other games and a sixer into the 
main road which involved a long argu- 
ment with an old lady with a string- 
bag who said her husband was in the 
police, but who eventually accepted a 
shilling with no ill feelings on either 
side. 

Perhaps the most awkward thing 
was when our best batsman was caught 


in the long-field had really caught a ball 
from another game, but as our oppo- 
nents were bigger than us it took quite 
a lot of argument before I was allowed 
to reverse my decision. 








For Iris, Who Wished that Snow 
Were Lemon Ice 





IF snow were really lemon ice 
And rain were really wine, 
If every flower tasted nice 
And you were really mine, 
Not only would we walk on air 
(As all true lovers do), 
But we could live on Nature’s fare 
And never spend a sou. 


But, thank the Lord, this can’t be done 
And all things have their price; 
For joys that are not dearly won 
Are never half so nice. 











“Wuen I saiD YOUR MOTHER COULD STAY FoR THE 
wicHT, I DIDN'T REALISE IT WAS 182} Days.” 
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The Orange Book 





We take too many of our blessings 
for granted. What subscriber ever 
spares a kindly thought for the Post- 
MASTER-GENERAL and his staff on 
receiving a nice new edition of his fine 
work, L-Z? 

What a feat of proof-reading! L-Z, 
the red telephone-book, contains 2,704 
pages; and A~K has 1,264. (L-Z is 
much the larger work, I suppose, 
because of the Smiths and Wilsons.) 
Each page has three columns, and 
every column about sixty-five names 
and numbers. Yet I have never spotted 
& misprint—have you? 

And now here is an even jollier book, 
the Orange Book—being the “ Classified 
Telephone Directory—Business and 
Professional—London.” 

This has 1,196 pages. It is better fun 
than the same author’s earlier work. 
The first two books presented the in- 
habitants of London in a sadly loose, 
unorganised and English manner. A 
mere collection of individuals, with no 
cohesion or plan. Their names are 
arranged, it is true, but by reference to 
a purely fortuitous and unimportant 
circumstance, the letter with which 
their names begin. 

Here, in the Orange Book, we see per- 
haps the first forerunner of the British 
Totalitarian State. Here the citizens 
(or rather the “business rate sub- 
scribers”’) are enumerated not as un- 
disciplined or warring units but as 
members of their trade or calling. In 
the other books we see that millions of 
them are either eager to talk or willing 
to be addressed on the telephone—a 
humiliating thought. But here we see 
the workers of the country paraded in 
trades, professions and callings—and 
all ready for the call to serve. A noble 
picture. 

Suppose, for example, that Sir 
Tomas Inskrp, in his difficult and 
anxious task (the co-ordination of 
defence), has a sudden need for organ- 


blowing engineers. He looks in this 
book, and there are three. Hair Mer. 
chants—there are 14. Hair Merchants 
—Human?!? 4. Wire Gauze—to keep 
off aeroplanes? Searchlight Apparatus 


Makers! Gut manufacturers! Tripe 
dressers? Hydro-extractors? In- 
cinerators? Case Hardeners? Book 


Indexers? He can put his hand on any 
branch of activity. 

Or almost any. He will not, for 
example, be able to find a barrister in 
this book if one should be needed to 
defend our shores. The reason being, I 
suppose, that barristers may not 
advertise. Yet solicitors are here in 
force—44 columns of solicitors, or 
about 2,860 solicitors in all. 

And doctors also are forbidden to 
advertise. Yet here they are—108 
columns of physicians and surgeons— 
say 7,020! And this figure does not 
include the dentists. Thirty-seven col- 
umns of dentists—or about 2,400. 

So that the total roll of medical 
gentlemen is over 9,000. 

(And perhaps we should mention 
here the 41 columns of Chemists— 
Retail, Manufacturing, Analytical and 
Consulting, of which 33 are Chemists— 
Retail.) 

I can find nothing to beat these 
figures. Hotels, Inns, etc., seem to 
come nearest to the doctors. These fill 
90 columns—about 5,850. 

The book contains one or two ex- 
amples of the honest English habit of 
facing facts and calling spades spades. 
There is only one column of “Under- 
takers’’ but nearly eight of “ Funeral 
Directors.” There are no common 
Bookmakers; but there are ten columns 
(650) of Commission Agents—Turf. 

Bankers fill 27 columns, Tailors 41, 
Hairdressers 52—and Builders and 
Contractors, I see, 93. They beat the 
Innkeepers. 

Architects and Surveyors 21, Ar- 
tists 4, Commercial Artists 2}, and 
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Advertising Artists 1. So that there 
are almost as many architects and 
artists as there are bankers in this 
book. This is reassuring and shows that 
art (or at least architecture) is not so 
low as we thought. 

On the other hand Accountants have 
31 columns. And there are no authors. 
And no humorists. These, strangely 
enough, are the two professions which 
share with the barrister the modest 
joys of anonymity. If the Government 
want a novel or a good joke at short 
notice they must ring up one of the 
Literary Agents (nearly a columnful). 

We are now able to distribute the 
prizes for the most popular and im- 
portant occupations in our capital. 
The roll is as follows :— 


Columns 


Surgeons and Physicians... .. 108 
Builders and Contractors.. .. 93 
Hotels and Inns, ete... 90 
Hairdressers (and Hairdressers 
—Ladies) ee rue oe Ome 
Motor Garages and Services .. 52 
Solicitors .. corey 
Tailors (including Ladies) vo oe 
Dentists .. Me Cab ce ae 
Chemiste—Retail .. .. .. 33 
AON ie ee 
Bankers .. . GED 
Societies and Associations a 
Architects... a 
Plumbers and Engineers—San- 
itary Te ie 
Commission Agents—Turf oe 
Hospitals and = ar 9 
Nursing Homes. . 8 
Funeral Directors. . 8 
C hhemiste—Manufacturing 6 
Artists 4 
Commercial Artists . 24 
Advertising Artists .. 1 


"?? 


“Well,” you say, “ we knew all that! 
But did you? I knew that health was 
important—and rare; but I did not 
know that the doctors (bless them!) 
were quite so numerous (and, mind 
you, we should add to the doctors the 
dentists, chemists, hospitals, dispen- 
saries and nursing-homes, which would 
put the medical trade up to 201). 

The next most important people are 
those who build our homes and those 
who provide places where we can be 
away from home. But for every builder 
there is at least one doctor, which 
shows up the builder badly (except 
that the same could be said about the 
hotels, inns, etc.). 

Then I own that I did not know that 
hairdressing played so large a part in 
the aaa life. The solicitors and the 
artists, added together, do not come 
up to the hairdressers. Odd. Indeed I 
do not know what general conclusion 
we should draw from these figures. 
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“No, DARLING, 
TO FEED THE SWANS.” 


your AuntTic LEDA DOESN'T WANT 





The main conclusions I draw are these: 
(1) That after all these years of 
civilization the human race ought 
not to need so many doctors, dent- 
ists, dispensaries, etc. ; 

(2) That after all these years of 
civilization the human race rightly 
attaches the greatest importance to 
keeping fit. 

And if you don’t like those con- 
clusions you can draw your own. 

P.S.—Oh, yes, and there is another 
conclusion—that every artist needs 27 
doctors and 24 commission agents— 
turf. A. P. H. 





The Poetic Rambler 


On, who will o’er the braes with me? 
Oh, who will-with me ride? 

Oh, who will leave their mark with me 
Upon the countryside ! 





There’s a flower which shall be mine! 
’Tis the little celandine. 

Primrose roots and foxgloves tall: 
Dig them up—I’ll take them all. 


She wandered down the woodland 
ways 

And, feeling warm, threw off her stays; 

Made of stout whalebone and coutil, 

They never rot and lie there still. 


Stone monuments of England, 
So ancient and so rare! 

Come, then, out with our penknives 
To carve our own names there. 
(Unless time and the verger presses 

We’ll add age and full addresses.) 


Under the charring chestnut tree 
The picnic bonfire stands. 

The Smith who lit it, what cares he? 
For these are not his lands. 


Go, Mary, call the cattle home; 
You'll find them widely scattered. 

‘olks seldom wait to shut a gate— 
It’s not as if it mattered. 


Dusk and the evening star— 
And after what a lark! 
How our old papers, tins and bits of 
lass 


Gleam in the dark! 
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At the Pictures 





Berre, Gracie anp Wi 
I nave no doubt that those who 





Ju Dow? 
SHE’D DONE THINGS THAT WERE 
NOT DONE 


Julie (* Jezebel’) 
Preston Dillard 


. Berre Davis 
. Henny Fonpa 


gave the name of Jezebel to the film 
in which Berrz Davis allows the 
passion of possessiveness to transform 
all ber qualities to gall and venom were 
delighted with the choice ; but to me it 
does not seem to fit the case. 
Berre Davis, the New Orleans 
beauty and toast of a century 
ago, is not a modern Jezebel; 
she is Popr’s “ woman scorned.” 
The Jezebel of the First Book 
of Kings would behave very 
differently and would probably 
not get past Lord TyRRELL. 
As a woman scorned, out for 
revenge, BrtrrEe is, however, 
implacable enough, and we 
watch with dismay her progress 
in evil, with the forced gaieties 
of New Orleans, under sentence 
of death from the asa 
sinister setting. By director, 
costumier and photographer it 
has all been very ably handled, 
while the acting is persuasive 
too. Brrrer’s tardy arrival at 
the opening party, in her sweep- 
ing riding-habit, is a thrilling 
moment, and her appear- 
ance in red in the ball-room, 


among the other ingenues dressed, as 
they should have been, in white, is 
another. Yet, but for the title, I doubt 
if we should have been prepared for the 
havoe in her character caused by her 
lover's very natural acceptance of his 
fate and marriage to another girl; and 
I am quite sure that in the course of 
the intervening year news of whatever 
was happening to so distinguished a 
person, head of a great bank with 
Southern ramifications, would have 
reached New Orleans from New York 
and thus have prevented his nuptials 
from being the crashing surprise that 
the story demands. 

But as an entertainment, convinc- 
ing at times and always interesting, 
Jezebel is good, although I, for one, 
should not bewail the absence of negro 
spirituals, Also I was sorry that that 
excellent actor, GrorGE BRENT, as a 
New Orleans blood, had so soon to be 
killed. I felt that we needed him. As 
for the hero, played by Henry Fonpa, 
he never ceases to behave like a gentle- 
man. 


If Jezebel shows us New Orleans of a 
hundred years ago, We're Going to be 
Rich shows us Johannesburg of thirty 
years ago, what time yet another of 
the managers of a night-joint allows 
a newcomer to help him out by singing 
and the newcomer captures the audi- 
ence. How often have we seen these 
managers in despair and these un- 
known performers carrying everything 
before them and leaving with con- 
tracts in their pockets! 

The present case, however, should 
be especially noteworthy, because the 
singer who comes to the rescue is GRACIE 
Frevps, and her drunken husband, for 






DRUMMED OUT 


a see ee .. . . Gracre Freips 


G2 


— 


Victor McLacuEn 


whom she is earning money, is Victor 
McLaauen, and what with Gractn’s 
songs and Victror’s upper-cuts the film 
wins through. 


Since there are now so few music- 
hall boards for WiLL Fyrre to walk, it 





TABLE 
MacAdam 


COMPANIONS 
Soot ew east Witt Fyrre 
is satisfactory that that sound Scots 
comedian should be extending his 
range by means of the cinema. I 
should not say that Owd Bob, the 
screened version of ALFRED OLLI- 
VANT’s well-known story, gives him full 
scope, but he makes Black Wull’s 
owner very real—until at any rate 
the great killing scene, when there is 
confusion and darkness. But that is 
hardly his fault, for it is doubtful if the 
most important portions of any 
tragedy should be played before 
dawn on a Cumberland fell. 
Even if the book says so, the 
producer may take liberties. 
For years the films have been 
collecting for us all the most 
spectacular marvels of the 
world and presenting them to 
our astonished eyes; but Owd 
Bob is the first picture I have 
seen in which one’s breathless- 
ness comes from watching no- 
thing more exciting than sheep- 
dog trials. Sheep-dog trials, you 
say, ona film! But surely .. .! 
To which I reply, Go toOwd Bob 
and see for yourself how fascinat- 
ing they can be. Go also to see 
with what incredible speed the 
handsome Joun LopDER, as 





Farmer Moore, becomes en- 
gaged to Marcaret Lock- 
woop, as the old scoundrel’s 
E. V. L. 


daughter. 
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Popery 





Op Porr—I am talking about ALEXANDER, who was 
born, I see, in 1688, not the Derbyshire cricketers, G. or A., 
who were born very much later. Tennyson said that Pore 
ought to be in the team against the Australians, but of 
course he was talking about Porr G., and in any case it was 
Tennyson the cricketer not the poet who said it, so the 
connection between cricket and poetry, and in particular 
between cricket and Pork (ALEXANDER’S) poetry, remains 
obscure. Did Pors play cricket? Well, he lived until 1744, 
so I suppose it’s possible he had a knock now and again. 
I must look up the date of the first cricket-match to make 
sure. The point is not altogether material, because we are 
not setting out to contrast and compare the style of Poet 
Pore with that of Cricketer Porz G. of Derbyshire. We 
left all that sort of thing behind us at school. “When we 
turn from the character of Clytemnestra to that of Lady 
Macbeth we find in SHAKESPEARE’s tragic queen the same 
capacity for ruthless action, the same inspired ferocity which 
were at once the strength and the weakness of Agamemnon’s 
consort. Beset on all sides . . .” No. Our contrasting and 
comparing days are over. We had better stick to poetry. 

Old Pors, as I was saying, ought not to have written that 
Ode on Solitude when he was about twelve years old. One 
expects a certain ee and smugness about 
the childhood of poets, perhaps even some rather 
earlier intimations of mortality than come to most of us, 
but what is one to say of a little chap of twelve, not yet out 
of his green velvet suit with the silver buttons, who writes 


“Thus let me live, unseen, unknown— 
Thus, unlamented, let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie.” 


You wouldn’t catch Worpsworts going on like that at 
twelve—and that’s saying something. W1L11aM was fifteen 
before he thought of describing Education as ‘‘She who trains 
the generous British youth in the bright paths of fair majestic 
Truth” ; and in his very next year he redeemed himself with 


“Calm is all nature as a resting wheel. 
The kine are couched upon the dewy grass ; 
The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass, 
Is cropping audibly his later meal ” 


—which is perfectly proper stuff for a boy to write. Horses 
and cows and no uplift. Most of us, I suspect, wrote some- 
thing of the sort when we were sixteen, though we never 
thought of anything as good as “later meal.” It was enough 
for me, I remember, to rhyme “supper” with “crupper.” 

I don’t see that there is any excuse for Porg at all. 
Why, in later life, when he had acquired, besides a certain 
facility in rhymed couplets, a fairly sharp and satirical 
tongue, did he not rend the offensive poem to atoms ? 


“Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 
Together mix’d ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence (Ugh. which most does please 
ith meditation.” 


Surely the man had the grace to blush when he came across 
that in his old exercise-book ? 

If my edition of Por had been arranged in chronological 
order so that the Ode on Solitude came at the beginning, 
I believe I should have read no further. “Steal from the 
world by all means,” I should have said, and let it go at 
that. But fortunately for Porz I have him in one of those 
diminutive black leather (printed in 1827) editions one finds 
outside second-hand bookshops, which make a strong start 





with “The Rape of the Lock.” It has a frontispiece of the 
author reclining his head on his left hand and looking as 
much like Pepys as you expect a seventeenth-cent 
writer to look; also a “Sketch of the Life of Alexander 
Pope, Esq.,” which appears to support me in my detesta- 
tion of the Ode on Solitude. “From the age of sixteen,” 
it says, “the life of Pope as an author may be properly 
computed.” Anything written before that age, you see, 
is rightly passed over in silence. I should like to know more 
of the writer of this introductory sketch. He combines a 
nice sense of the value of brevity with a Micawber-like 
elegance of diction. “Pope died, as he had lived, a member 
of the Catholic religion; but, from his intercourse with Lord 
Bolingbroke, he had acquired sentiments of a more liberal kind 
than usually appertain to those who subscribe to the Romish 
creed.” One suspects that the writer was a Protestant. 

However, we are in some danger of becoming merely 
tiresome and diffuse. What I really wanted to say about 
Porr was that some earlier owner of his poems has been 
underlining certain passages for what I shrewdly suspect 
to be sentimental purposes. I hope I am not betraying any 
confidences when I say that it was a lady. I am certain 
about this because nearly all the marks occur in “Eloisa 
to Abelard.” “Come, with thy looks, thy words, relieve 
my woe; Those still at least are left thee to bestow” is 
heavily scored, and so is “ Heav’n listened while you sung; 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue,” which 
makes me think that the loved one was in the local choir. 
Then there are three exclamation-marks against “What 
dust we dote on, when ’tis man we love.” She got a bit 
hopeless and fed up at times, you see. There were days 
when he never even glanced at her at Matins, days when, 
as she very rightly points out, 

“Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence and a dread repose.” 


All this gives us a quite clear and consistent picture of 
a lady pursuing a not very successful love-affair, and we 
might be content (though sorry, of course) to leave her 
making savage marks against “Thy oaths I quit, thy memory 
resign.” But there is a difficulty. There are one or two 
pencillings in the ‘Essay on Man” which cannot possibly 
be her work. In what circumstances can we imagine this 
passionate and tearful lady exclaiming 


“Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
‘Virtue alone is happiness below ’ ” ? 
I incline to the view that this must be the man’s doing. I 
think that in a moment of daring self-revelation she sent the 
book to him and he returned it with a few cool but well-meant 
comments of hisown. He cannot love her, but he offers her 
such comfort as he may. First the somewhat chilly admonition 
quoted above to be a good girl; second the information that 
for all his obvious attractions he is not really worthy of her— 


“If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 
he says (with two exclamation-marks); third—and most 
heavily underlined of all—comes this— 


“So man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown.” 

Though it is himself (“man”) with whom she thinks she 
is in love, he means to say, he is really only a sort of sub- 
stitute for a better, or at least a fatter man, who will 
shortly come into her life. In other words, she must wait 
for Mr. Right. If he has not expressed himself with com- 
plete clarity, the difficulty of his medium must be remem- 
bered in his defence. Even in Por it is not possible to find 
every conceivable sentiment of the human mind exactly 
expressed in a couplet. H. F. E. 
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Tue “PLease, MOTHER, WILL YOU TELL MB A STORY?” PERIL, 








Shark ! 
A Fijian Defence 











In those young days when I was budding greenly 
My elders pinned me down with many a vow 

To which I always acquiesced serenely, 
Thinking it made no matter anyhow; 

Much time they lavished in a fond endeavour 
To rid my days of future care and cark, 

And one great pledge they wrung from me was never, 
Never to kiss the stomach of a shark. 


To-day those infant vows have long been shattered; 
Good men have passed me by and darkly coughed ; 
My virtuous hopes to empty dust are scattered 
Save one alone; I have reflected oft 
Reclining pensive on some sunlit hummock 
How, mourning as one may a low repute, 
There is no shark, alive or dead, whose stomach 
Has known the tribute of my chaste salute. 





Now I regard e’en that with apprehension; 
I learn to-day, if that unpleasing fish 
Draws nigh with an embarrassing intention 
Which to avoid is one’s immediate wish, 
That one firm kiss on that same spot implanted 
Affects him with a deep hypnotic spell 
So strong that he remains a thing enchanted, 
Forgets his appetite, and all is well. 


I trust my record still may be unbeaten; 

That, even in such an hour, I should not shrink; 
That the alternative of being eaten 

Would not unbend me; yet I somehow think 
That, were my skin imperilled in such fashion, 

My prompt advances to that bitter shark 
Would be poured forth with an unbridled passion 


Which, almost certainly, would cause remark. 
Dum-Dvum. 
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Continuous Programme 





So this is Muriel’s idea of an after- 
noon’s shopping—to take an hour to 
choose a hat that makes her look like 
something in pantomime, and then, 
when I want to make some quick pur- 
chases, to seek the delirious joys of a 
cinema, I can’t see a thing; that 
wretched girl is waving a firefly about, 
but “I’m so sorry; I didn’t see 
you sitting there.” I didn’t know you 
had your long curly legs twisted round 
the seat in front either. No, don’t 
apologise for kicking my knee-cap; any 
display of emotion would embarrass 
me. 

I am sitting; I am wedged. Yes, the 
cinema has a terrible hold on some of 
us. “My hat? Certainly.” It can’t 
possibly interfere with your line of 
vision, and when I remove it my hair 
will spring out in all directions, but 
your request shall be granted. This is 
the middle of a picture: a young 
woman is opening a bedroom window ; 
a young man in pyjamas is beside her. 
Well, | suppose it’s all right. Although 
it is early morning the girl has already 
put in several hours’ work on her face 
and hair. 

His name is Frenk; hers is Ireen. He 
says their future lies before them. You 
don’t say! She says it all seems like a 








“| FORGET THE EXACT NAME OF THE VILLAGE, BUT 
YOU CAN'T MISTAKE IT, BECAUSE THERE ’s A NOTICE OUT- 


SIDE IT SAYING THIRTY.” 








sound, a symphony orchestra is play- 
ing its heart out on the landing. Ireen 
and Frenk are kissing ; their faces have 
swollen suddenly. I[reen hopes it is 
always going to be like this. Be careful, 
Ireen—one day you will be struck like 
that and then what would you do, with 
a face five feet by four? Something 
is happening behind me. Oh, yes, a 
small child is playing with my coat. 
She is singing now. When the tiny 
sapling is a noak tree, When her golden 
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“ Don’? BE ALARMED—aLt I WANT IS THE ADDRESS OF THE LADY.” 


blah is blah and the world is blah-ha, 
She will love him as she does to-day- 
hay-ee. But she won’t sing in the 
mornings; the neighbours will stop 
that. The Largest Living Man has just 
sat down beside me. Two seats for the 
price of one, eh? 

Now they are dancing over the 
furniture. Hullo, the bed hasn’t been 
slept in. Whose room are they turning 
into a palais de danse? A man has 
come in without knocking. He doesn’t 
look like a detective but he keeps his hat 
on. Oh, he is Frenk’s father and at last 
he has found them, has he? Frenk says 
they were married yesterday and they 
love each other. The symphony or- 
chestra has discreetly stopped playing 
—they’re all listening on the landing, I 
suppose. The small child is playing 
with my coat and kicking the seat. 

Hey, Father, why be so excited 
about Frenk if he is no son of yours? 
Apparently there is A Terrible Thing 
about Ireen that Frenk doesn’t know. 
If only Ireen would explain now the 
film could finish and the orchestra 
could have some breakfast. But no— 
Frenk says he married her for what she 
is, not for what she was. Well, I’m 
glad she took that in the right way. 
Father says Frenk is a rising young 
surgeon committing social suicide. 
Well, surgeon or no surgeon, he cuts a 
pretty figure when he dances. Will the 
decontamination squad please come 
forward? My friend Gargantua is 
smoking herbal cigarettes. ‘“‘What, 
dear? Spectacle-case on the floor? I'll 
see if I can find it.” If I can see, 

That’s quick work! While I’ve been 
crawling on the floor Frenk and Ireen 
have sneaked off to Austria. They've 
taken the orchestra too. There’s hos- 
pitality for you! The Happy Pair 
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“ HEATHERBY, HAVE YOU WATERED THE GENERAL? ” 








arrive in an Austrian village and all the 
villagers sing a song of welcome. In 
English too. The small child is playing 
with my coat, kicking the seat and 
blowing down my neck. 

Frenk has met a friend. They were 
at cullege together. Hi’ya, Frenk, it’s 
sure swell ta meetcha4 The friend sees 
Ireen and turns sadly away. What is 
this mystery about Ireen? Am I 
supposed not to know, am I supposed 
to know what Frenk doesn’t know yet ! 
Doesn’t anyone know yet? Or did it 
happen before the film started? Treen 
has gone away so that we shan’t see her 
crying. Frenk hasn’t noticed it, al- 
though her face swelled before she went. 
After all, he is only a doctor who is 
madly in love with her, so he wouldn’t 
notice a little thing like that, would he? 
That child has dropped a sweet down 
“ neck. Well, out of the mouths 
Of 

A messenger has hurried to Frenk. 
My father is dying he needs me I may 
be able to save him I’ve just time to 
catch the plane will you tell Ireen to 
follow by train and that I love her and 
nothing else matters she’ll understand 
I know she’s the most wonderful girl 
in the world all right boy I’m coming 
tell them to hold the plane thanks don’t 
forget to tell her. Gargantua is choking 


to death; the whole row of seats is 
rattling with his dying gasps. 

The friend is in Ireen’s room. On 
the table, between a bottle of aspirin 
and an old shoe, is a tear-stained note. 
That’s right—hold it up for us to see. 
“ Frank, I love you too much to be your 
wife. You will always be alone while I 
am with you. If you knew, I know you 
would know how I feel. Don’t try to 
find me because I shan’t be there, 
Irene.” We’ve no time to look, Ireen, 
because we are now entering Frenk’s 
home. 

The old man is very ill; the orchestra 
is playing “Fingal’s Cave” pizzicato. 
There’s no reticence about these 
people, is there? Father is sinking, but 
Frenk opens the door and takes us all 
to the bedside. Father says it won’t be 
long now, unless... He’s all right— 
he is leaving the film in a minute unless 
Frenk interferes and cures him. I’m 
tired of films about tiring people, tired 
of people who say they are never tired, 
tired of people who are always tired, 
tired of dull people, tired of clever 
people, tired .. . 

What has happened? A dozen men 
are in a smoky room and one of them 
has just answered the telephone. You 
can tell he is excited because he has 
taken the cigar from his mouth. Nat’s 


cornered Joe in Ike’s joint. They've 
gone. They’re there. Joe has shot Nat, 
Ike has shot Joe, someone has shot Ike 
and I realise that I have been asleep 
and this is another film. 

“What, dear? Your eyes? I’m 
ready when you are.” I shall never 
know The Terrible Thing about Ireen, 
if Frenk found her again, if Father 
died, who Joe was, why Nat cornered 
him in Ike’s joint, what happened to 
that child... 

“Here’s the money for my seat, 
dear. Yes, I insist. I can’t have you 
paying for my pleasures. Whatever 
next!” 








“The average weight of an egg is from 
two to two ounces.”—Local Paper. 


Or, of course, vice versa. 





“A saxophone left in water trough opp. 
Grand Hotel. Please return Police Station. 
Urgent.”—“ Lost and Found” notice in “ The 
Timaru Post.” 


And please empty before blowing. 





“The cuckoo has made a belated arrival 
in the Forest of Dean, but it was heard while 
Littledean magistrates were sitting yester- 
day.”—* The Citizen” (Gloucester) 
Dismissed with a caution, it refused 
to go. 
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Don’t GET UP!” 








Is it Playing the Game? 


A ¥Ew years ago at the old “ Barley Mow” 
There was hardly a word ever spoke ; 

We'd exchange a “Good evening” with Lily and Joe 
And then have a pint and a smoke. 

If Fred said his wife was expecting a third 
Or Charlie remarked on the rain, 

We'd all murmur “Ar,” then move up to the bar 
And Joe’d fill our glasses again. 

But although it’s now doing a flourishing trade, 

It’s not been the same since the by-pass was made. 


There’s a fancy new snack-bar all polish and spit, 
And our Lily’s been changed for a painted young bit- 
Is it playing the game ? 


There’s a blaring loud-speaker that’s never turned off, 


And old Joe’s been replaced by a la-di-da toff 
Is it playing the game ? 


There are coloured umbrellers in blues, reds and yellers, 


And dancing each night until one; 
And you’d blush to set eyes on the girls and the fellers 

Canoodling out in the sun-—— 

It’s a sin and a shame ! 
When Charlie and I were enjoying a beer 
A young lady remarked to her feller: ‘My dear, 
How ever do Ba gar like that get in here?”- 
8 it playing the game ? 


~ 


As a peace-loving man I have thought of a plan 
Which I’m sending our local M.P.— 

I’m asking Sir John to suggest that a ban 
Should be put on new roads to the sea; 

And if Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s got a soft spot 
For the fate of the old-fashioned pub, 

I feel sure he’ll condemn (like our former P.M.) 
Those who’d make it a Londoners’ club; 

‘or although the old “ Mow ” does a flourishing trade 

It’s not been the same since the by-pass was made. 


There’s a car-park and garage with every new stunt 
And ten ugly petrol-pumps out in the front— 
Is it playing the game ? 
There’s a circular swimming-pool lit up at night, 
And from what you can see there it doesn’t seem right— 
Is it playing the game ? 

What with coming and going and motor-horns blowing 
You can’t get much sleep in these parts; } 
When we want some amusement we can’t have it owing 

To Londoners pinching our darts— 
It’s a sin and a shame ! 
Last Sunday a gentleman dropped in to tea: 
He said, “I have come from that there B.B.C., 
And we'd like to have you for our next Spelling Bee” — 
Is it playing the game ? 
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WHOSE TURN NEXT? 
Dame Europa. “The Goblins will get you if you don’t watch out!” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, May 9th.—Commons : Housing 

(Rural Workers) Amendment 

Bill given Second Reading. 
Tuesday, May 10th.—Lords: 

Rent Restrictions Bill taken 

in Committee. 

Commons: Fire Brigades 

Bill given Second Reading. 
Wednesday, May 11th.—Lords: 

Debate on Burden of Rates. 

Commons: Road Haulage 

Wages (No. 2) Bill given 

Second Reading. 

Monday, May 9h.— Those 
who have fallen victims in the 
Mall or Constitution Hill to 
innocent-looking men clutching 
stop-watches underneath their 
mackintoshes will be interested 
to learn that the speed-traps at 
those points show a comfort- 
able profit for the last year of 
something over ten per cent. 
Mr. Luoyp told Mr. Day this 
afternoon that six sergeants and 
twelve constables had been em- 
ployed on the job at an esti- 
mated salary cost of £560, and 
they had brought home a total 
swag of £626 14s. 6d. Couldn’t speed- 
traps be farmed out on commission ? 

When Sir Kinastey Woop moved 
the Second Reading of the Housing 
(Rural Workers) Amendment Bill he 
explained that it extended for a further 





THE TRUMPETING CHERUB 
(After the engraving by Diirer) 
“Sir Kryestey Woop had proved himself 
a master in the art of advertising at the Post 
Office and the Ministry of Health.” —Miss 
Megan Lloyd George. 


four years the operation of the Rural 
Housing Acts and improved their ad- 
ministration. Their aim was to en- 
courage local authorities to reconstruct 
country cottages which were sound but 
out of date as regards amenities, 





FIGHTING THE FIRE-DRAGON 


Srr Samvet Hoare 


Exchequer grants and increased use of 
a were both to play their parts. 

. GREENWOOD and other Labour 
Members criticised the Bill on the 
grounds that while the Government 


were about it they would do much , 


better to scrap old cottages and build 
new ones instead of assisting landlords 
to retain unsuitable dwellings; and 
Miss Lioyp GrorGE, who said she 
found herself in the unusual position 
of supporting the Government, was 
also doubtful of the wisdom of clauses 
which, taking the extreme case, would 
allow Lord NuFFIELD to get a grant if 
he cared to apply for one. At the same 
time she expressed her faith in Sir 
KINGSLEY Woon's peculiar powers as 
an advertiser. 

Later Sir DonaLD SOMERVELL got a 
Second Reading for a Bill which made 
a number of minor improvements 
to the administration of the law. 
Amongst other things it extended the 
jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions, laying 
down that if possible the Chairman 
should be legally qualified, and abol- 
ished outlawry. those now camp- 
ing out in Sherwood Forest can there- 
fore come home. 

Tuesday, May 10th.—The mystery 
of how German Opel motor-cars are 
being sold in this country, in spite of 
the British duties, at slightly less than 
they cost in Germany was not cleared 
up by Mr. StanLey when, answering 


several questions on the subject, he said 
he was still trying to find out if the 
cars were receiving a subsidy from the 
German Government. In the mean- 
time the Opel firm could hardly be 
getting a better advertisement. 

Mr. Perkrns, whose courage- 
ous attack on the condition of 
civil aviation in this country 
was the prime cause of the 
setting up of the Cadman Com- 
mittee, is not yet satisfied. He 
extracted from the UnpEr- 
SEoreTarY this afternoon the 
admission that the new full- 
time Chairman recommended 
by the Cadman Committee for 
Imperial Airways had not yet 
been appointed, although it is 
now several months since the 
Committee reported ; and when 
Colonel Murtrugap declared 
that it was not easy to find 
the right man, Sir Prrcy 
Harris leaped to his feet and 
asked if it was really suggested 
that no one in the country was 
capable of doing the job. 

Moving the Second Reading 
of the Fire Brigades Bill, Sir 
SAMUEL Hoare entertained the 
House with an amusing survey 
of the history of English fire- 
fighting, a field as full of humour as 
of conservatism. He recalled the stir- 
ring scenes which had resulted when, as 
Chairman of the L.C.C, Fire Brigade 
Committee thirty years ago, he had 
suggested the adoption of motors in the 
place of the white horses of tradition; 
and how, in the middle of the last 
century, Mr. Punch had irreverently 
referred to the Metropolitan Board of 





BOUQUETS FOR Mr. BROWN 


The Road Haulage Wages Bill, of which 
the Second Reading was moved by the 
Mrsistrre or Lanovur, met with warm 
approval from all parties. 
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Works, formed to organise London’s 
Fire protection, as the “Metropolitan 
Board of Perks.” The absence of local 
obligation to provide fire services had 
led to serious gaps in peacetime organi- 
sation, and to more serious gaps in 
what might be wartime precautions. 
The Bill remedied this, allowed for a 
grant for emergency appliances and set 
up a new Fire Training Centre under 
Major Morris, former Chief of the 
London Fire Brigade. 

The Bill met with little opposition 
except a feeling, by no means confined 
to the Labour Party, that the fire 
insurance companies, which stood to 
gain so much from it, should con- 
tribute towards its cost. That sounds 
fair. 

Wednesday, May 11th—Somewhat 
gloomily the Lords discussed the in- 
creased burden of rates. In the 
course of the debate Lord Liver- 
poot declared that British capital 
should no longer be lent to insolvent 
countries, and Lord Bayrorp sug- 
gested that too much was being spent 
on making schools and roads luxurious. 

At Question-time nothing which Mr 
Durr Coorer could say persuaded 
Mr. Grorce Grirrirus, who returned 








again and again to the charge, that 
Mr. Durr Cooper had not been mis- 
using the Admiralty yacht Enchantress 
for private hospitality; in spite of Mr. 





OUR BACK-BENCH WHO'S WHO 


For a fifth of a century 

Sir AssHETON PownaLt has studied 
Back-Benchery, 

On the seat leased 

By Lewisham, East. 


BEECHMAN’S assurance that the sailors 
of the Scilly Isles had been greatly 
encouraged by his visit. 

The Road Haulage Wages Bill, 
which sets up Wages Boards to see that 
lorrymen are properly paid and allows 
for appeals from the men to the 
Minister, placed poor Mr. GREEN- 
woop, whose joy it is to paint the 
Government as the biggest set of 
criminals unhung, in the miserable 
situation of having to agree with Mr. 
Ernest Brown that here was @ 
measure socially and otherwise thor- 
oughly sound. As Mr. Brown pointed 
out, the Bill was of historical interest 
as containing the first statutory refer- 
ence to holidays with pay. 

In the evening Major BrarrHwalTs 
asked the Government if they would 
consider financial help to the farmer, 
who had lost, owing to the drought, @ 
sum calculated at £10 million. Why not 
a British Mutton Week ? asked Colonel 
Henzace. Mr. Morrison was unable 
to promise money, and Mr. Mac- 
QUISTEN declared that as the Govern- 
ment’s policy was to restrict supplies 
and the Lord was helping them in that 
work, they could now dispense WI 
all their marketing schemes. 
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Flats 





My wife Isabel can look at a shop- 
window full of hats without feeling an 
irresistible desire to go in and buy one, 
and in the early days of our married 
life I used to congratulate myself on 
her self-control. But towards the end 
of the second year I discovered that 
she had a far worse vice—a passion for 
taking flats. 

At that time we had a fairly com- 
fortable flat consisting of two small 
cupboards and a refrigerator, for which 
we paid (I always supposed) 11s. 6d. 
per week, the other £3 being for our 
share of the extremely large porter 
who stood surrounded by palms in the 
entrance-hall and always told our 
more important visitors that he did 
not think we lived there but would 
inquire. And when he found to his 
horror that we did live there he con- 
ducted them to the foot of the stairs 
with the air of a man who refused to 
accept responsibility for their fate. So 
when Isabel eame home one day and 
said she had paid a deposit on a new 
flat just across the road I was naturally 
surprised, 

“I saw a ‘To Let’ notice in the 
window and I thought it wouldn’t do 
any harm to look over it, and then the 
man said that there was another party 
who had practically decided to take it, 
so I paid a deposit. It’s an absolutely 
marvellous flat and there are two 
refrigerators.” 

“But why,” I asked with the futility 
of the rather newly-married, “should 
we want two refrigerators?” 

“One for storing food,” said Isabel, 
“and one for making ice-cream.” 

So we moved across the road at 
great expense, but Isabel’s one attempt 
at ice-cream was such a failure that it 
was never repeated. However, the 
flat was just as comfortable as the one 
we had left, except that when we 
swung cats we had to use kittens, and 
the porter among the palms never 
pretended he had not heard of us. 
Instead he conveyed by a Fars 
fluttering movement of the left eyelid 
that he had heard a good deal about us 
but preferred not to soil his lips. After 
our second removal (because it was so 
much healthier to face south, but 
Isabel hadn’t noticed the gas-works) 
Isabel said that she realised that we 
couldn’t go on breaking three-year 
agreements and paying two rents until 
we were able to sub-let. So when she 
paid a deposit on a fourth flat simply 
because there was a cedar-tree in the 
front-garden she frankly admitted 
that the habit was growing into a 
craving, and that the best way would 


be for me to go to the landlord and try 
to get the money back. He was a 
gloomy man and did not seem anxious 
to part with it. 

“The fact is,” I exclaimed with a 
winning smile, “my wife is a little 
peculiar.” 

“All the tenants are peculiar,” he 
said, “‘so she’ll feel at home.” 

So I tried another tack. 

“TI suppose there will be no ob- 
jection,” I said, “to our dogs. We 
keep three large Alsatians and they 
- a bit savage at times.” This was 
a lie. 


“T’ve no objection at all,” said the 
landlord; “and if you can persuade 
them to maul Major Muggs at No. 43 
you will be doing a service to 
humanity.” 

So we moved again. At any rate 
the new hall-porter is an improvement 
on the other three we have sampled. 
He is not afraid of doing real work, 
and on the very first morning we 
moved in we saw him in his shirt- 
sleeves in the front-garden, chopping 
down the cedar-tree because the 
tenants had petitioned for its removal 
as it blocked out the light. 








“WHat WOULD THEY SAY IN SURBITON IF THEY SAW US Now, Mr. SreNtovet” 
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At the Play 





“You Never Can TELL” 
(WESTMINSTER) 

You Never Can Tell is one 
of the earliest of Mr. SHaw’s 
plays, which is to say that it 
belongs to the 1890's. Only 
the happy circumstance that 
the author is still very much 
alive obscures the great re- 
moteness in time and cir- 
cumstance of his early dra- 
matic work. Mr. ANMER 
HALL, in reviving this com- 
edy at the Westminster, 
very wisely presents it as a 
period-piece and shows us a 
Suaw play with many affin- 
ities with plays like The 
Man from Blankleys, plays 
full of moments of simple 
tableaux, of the consterna- 
tion or anger of elderly 
parties, plays in which the 
characters act their obvious 
parts to the full. One is left 
with the feeling that for a 
little while yet You Never 
Can Tell can be revived for 
audiences which remember 
it in its Edwardian runs 
and understand the allusions 
and the situation of the ad- 
vanced woman at the end of 
the last century. Very soon 
it will all have to be carefully 
explained. 


Mrs. Clandon (Miss GILLiaN SCAIFE), 
with her belief in public causes and 
relentless public work, in freedom and 


enlightenment, as Liberals saw 
them through the pages of SPENCER 
and Mit, has acquired a new in- 
terest when she is watched in the 
light of twentieth-century history. 
Poor woman, we feel, she asked for 
public questions and the pre- 
eminence of public over private life, 
and she has lived, if she is still alive, 
in extreme old age to see her wishes 
only too completely, if unexpectedly 
and rather ungraciously, fulfilled. 
What must make You Never Can 
Tell hard to follow is that modern 
audiences can barely understand 
what it was against which Mrs. 
Clandon and her children were in 
constant opposition. 

Gloria (Miss Lyp1a SHErRwoop) 
sets out to be the intellectual and 
sensible woman, being determined 
not to be a weak, romantic or silly 
girl. That she is unfolded as the 
resolute eternal female, predatory, 
set on having her own primitive 
way, and having it, was the thrill 





SHOCK FOR THE BRIGHT YOUNG 


that delighted audiences of Glorias and 
would-be Glorias. This kindly drama- 
tist showed them that they could have 
the best of both worlds, that while 
being as advanced and bookish as they 
pleased, with their ScHOPENHAUER, 





THINGS OF 
Philip Clandon . . . 
Dolly Clandon. . . . . 
Panes Goer es 
Gloria Clandon . .. . 


. Mr. Frepericx PEis_ey 
. Miss ALexis FRANCE 
Mr. Joun Wyse 

Miss Lyp1a SHERWOOD 


they retained all their basic power as 
women and were still triumphant by 
right of a heritage their education 








IT’S A WISE FATHER—— 


William, the Waiter . 


: . Mr. Stantey Latrusury 
ohun, Q.C. . 


. Mr. Mark Dionam 


might mask but could not destroy, 
Miss Lyp1a SHERWOOD seemed to find 
the part of Gloria a little difficult, so 
that the final decisive action came with 
rather a rush; but that part of it which 
consisted in receiving with inward com- 


placency and outward dig. 
nity the compliments and 
admiration of successive 
suitors and philanderers she 
conveyed with a sure hand, 

As Dolly Clandon Miss 
ALEXIS FRANCE was ex- 
cellently cast. It is true 
that her irrepressible in- 
quisitiveness seems much 
more the effect of nature 
than of an emancipated up- 
bringing, but whatever its 
cause it is a singularly en- 
gaging trait to watch. Her 
brother Philip (Mr. Frep- 
ERICK PEISLEY) is the most 
undated member of the 
Clandon family. He might 
appear at the seaside to-day, 
but in general it must be 
said that it is the old char- 
acters in the comedy who 
wear best. The part of 
William, the waiter, is a 
present for any actor of 
elderly character-parts, and 
Mr. STANLEY LaTHpBurRy’s 
great gifts are not stretched 
or tested. He nods and 
comments benevolently and 
knowingly, but the years 
have taken away from him 
some of the sensations that 


96 


his having a son a Q.C. could create 
in the Victorian social scene. 
son (Mr. Mark Dignam) only appears 


That 


in the last Act, but there he 
dominates the stage. Mr. DicNaM 
makes great play with his right 
hand and his left, pointing fingers 
which seemed to become unnatur- 
ally long and probing as the power- 
ful legal mind set to work disposing 
briskly and rapidly of the human 
beings involved, what they thought 
they wanted and what they really 
wanted. One felt that here was 
the part for Mr. Saw himself to 
act. Asthe father, Fergus Crampton, 
Mr. GraveLEyY Epwarps has @ 
difficult transition to effect. He 
has to be a great curmudgeon to 
begin with, and for no particular 
reason he has to be mellowed in 
the general interests of good- 
fellowship at the close. He cer- 
tainly does mellow in a surprising 
degree, even towards Valentine, the 
struggling dentist whom Mr. JOHN 
Wyse impersonates with just the 
right touch of the young man of the 
period. D. W. 
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% Al : escapes and is taken on as night- financial wizardry, Tafard change tout 
Money Tatks ” (Lyceum) watchman at a fashionable cones. dien cela, Persuading Flos = oak mai 

The battle between stage and screen The shop belongs to Madame Gautier handling the Gautier products can soon 

is not going so well for the stage that (Miss CarHieEn Nessrrt), a forbidding girdle the world instead of merely the 
it can afford to adventure in fields woman trained in the old school of waists of the women of the Two 
where all the odds are against it. If salesmanship to despise advertising Hundred Families, he goes in a bound 


the theatre is wise it will consolidate 
its forces on those positions—and 
there are still enough of them—in 
which it can count on every natural 
advantage, and it will leave severely 
alone those stories which can be more 
effectively treated with a camera. 

In the ground relinquished in 
such a strategic retreat I should 
include stories whose narrative de- 
mands a frequent and lengthy 
change of scene. How can the 
theatre hope to compete in this 
class with a method which can 
carry an audience from a Ken- 
sington drawing-room to a swamp 
in Timbuctoo in a split second, 
and magic them from there to the 
Champs Elysées while they are 
lighting their cigarettes? To my 
mind it is not only wasting time 
in the attempt but, what is even 
worse, is making the cinema a 
present of an easy sneer. 

In this play the jumps are not 
as wild as that, but there are nine 
scenes and four Acts, which means PAST-BEDTIME STORIES 
three intervals, and there are three 
changes of scene in the first three- 
quarters of an hour. The gaps are 
filled in by an orchestra, and I had 








Madame Gautier . . Miss Carntenn Nesprrr 
Jacques Tafard. . . Sin Seymour Hicks 


from night-watching to a desk laden 
with flowers and dictaphones. Man- 
nequins are engaged, the house is 
refurbished, and the cutters in- 
structed to pay more regard to la 
mode sporting. Business booms, and 
Madame Gautier, overjoyed to see 
her immense profits doubled by 
Tafard in brilliant flutters on the 
Turf and Bourse, gives him the as- 
surance, remarkable, I think, in a 
French business - woman, that he 
can always have her signature on 
trust. 

This is fully as unwise as it 
sounds, for amongst many side-lines 
which he is running are machine- 
guns; but when these are discovered 
by the police he laughs them off, 
preserves the secret of his identity, 
and goes on to found a bank with 
Madame Gautier’s capital. In the 
last and best scene he has just talked 
his Board into giving a large loan 
to the Government when the police 
come in to arrest him as Tafard. 
Result: a Legion of Honour and a 
public announcement that T'afard 
is dead. The irony here is good. 

Sir Seymour Hicks has to work 
too hard trying to conceal the thin- 


a feeling by the end of the evening that and think it somehow grander to build ness of the play. Only at times does 


I had been listening to it nearly as antediluvian suits of matronly armour he 


succeed, as, for instance, in his 


long as to the play, which, in spite than to clear ten times the profit by _ brilliant disquisition on the cast-iron 
of all the skill and ingenuity of Sir stocking modern flimsies “ off the peg.” future of a company that is to breed 
Seymour Hroxs, is unquestionably dull. Very soon, by personal magnetism and soles and deliver them direct to the 


It is about a notor- 
ious swindler who bluffs 
his way to such a key- } 
point in French finance 
that the Government 
have to step in to pre- 
vent his arrest. When 
the play opens Jacques 
Tafard (Sir Skymour 
Hicks) is a company- 
promoter in Paris, with 
areputation for turning 
everything he touches 
to gold. He has already 


householder. Miss 
Nessirr makes a con- 
vineing grande dame 
of commerce, thou 

I felt she laid on the 
infirmity rather much 
for a woman of sixty- 
one. Miss PHYLLIs 
THOMAS gives a sound 
little sketch as Tafard’s 
very patient fiancée; 
Mr. Hat WALTERS is 
amusing as his Hebrew 
A.DC.: Mr. Exior 





made fortunes for him- 


MakeHaM plays the 





self and his friends ; but 
in order to raise money 
for a sudden develop- 
ment which offers a 
forges scrip to put 
against his bank’s over- 
draft, is caught out and 
goes to prison. From 








Father of the Counting- 
House as only he can, 
and Mr. GEorrREY 
Sumner’s absurd por- 
trait of a weak-minded 
nobleman is all too 
brief. He is as funny 
as when I first saw him, 


there, thanks to some : x Ae a few months ago, in 
extraordinarily HARD WORDS AT THE BOARD-MEETING Mirabella A lot more 
flaws in the official Madame Gautier... ..-..++; Miss CaTHLeen Neserrt will surely be heard of 


arrangements, he Jacques Tafard (talking). ..... - Sm Seymovr Hicks 


him. Eric, 
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I and France 


P.A.R.LS. 

Spells everything in the world, hein! 
Life in one word. Five letters climbing 
right up there among the dream-stuff. 

And there I stand right in the middle 
of it—glued to a load of grief. 

I am clutching the address of an 
artist guy I’ve sworn to contact for his 
folks back home. 

“Blast Happy out,” they said. “Tell 
him there are places outside Paris. 
Sister, offer him New York chromium- 
plated. Snap into a peppy salestalk on 
work. Tell him he’s just gotta come 
home—or else.” 

So I got all this dynamite to touch 
off before Paris means a thing to me. I 
heard too this artist raises a beard, and 
I don’t like guys in ambush. 

So I just continue to stand right 
there in the middle of Paris and | 
think a little more. Before this has time 
to do me any good I am interrupted by 
something toting ginger garments. 

“Ma’moiselle,” says this, giving me 
the once-over in Latin, ‘‘say, pardon- 
nez-moi, mais you ave visited le Palais 
de Justice, non? I ‘ave ‘ere a tour— 
magnifique, hotsy-totsy, épatant——” 

They gotta lotta adjectives in French 
and I am in no mood to have this goof 
run through them, so I interrupt nght 
here. 

“Frére,” I say, letting the words drip 
like molten lead, “ cherchez vos suckers 
elsewhere. Ici vous avez un ceuf bien 
cuit. Au revoir. Non—attendez,” I 
continue, turning off the heat and 
letting a fine ounce of sunshine into 
my smile. “You know where is this 
dump?” and I get his eyes fixed on the 
envelope with the address written on. 
“Hétel Super-Splendide,” I say, in 
case he cannot read. 

He reacts like a time-bomb, but when 


he finally explodes helpfully outa my 
life I find I’m left as I was. 

When I do get there the Hétel Super- 
Splendide doesn’t look so super, but 
it’s gotta roof and I am just running 
through the opening phrases the folks 
back home want me to put over 
when it gets through to me Happy don’t 
live here any more. Seems like he’s got 
wanderfever or something and moved 
a coupla blocks to the Hétel des Huit 
Huitres, 

I move these coupla blocks too. 

The Hdtel des H.H. don’t come any- 
where near the Super for tone, but I 
ask a guy around, Where is this Happy ? 
This is a mistake, for he soon breaks into 
a lotta words I don’t even know if I’ve 
heard before. 

“ Ecoutez!” I crow, jumping right 
into this adresse passionnée, “you 
don’t wanna let this language run you. 
Get hold of a lot of small short words 
and use them. Do little things in a big 
way.” 

We part after this, for neither of us 
do the other any good, but I got where 
this Happy is outa him. Seems the 
Hotel des Huit Huitres couldn’t hold 
Happy either, and he folded up his 
tent again. Somebody ought to tie 
this guy down. 

I take a short hike along the side- 
walk to be alone with these thoughts 
of mine, and I have just about got back 
to normal when I arrive at 11, Rue des 
Nuits Blanches where this wandering 
boy Happy is. This dump is a café 
situated low down the social scale. I 
am heating up a coupla things I gotta 
add to his folk’s remarks, and I step 
inside. 

There is a highly-coloured group 
present. They seem to take yellow 
seriously, for they got a lot of it hung 
round them. There is specially a blonde 
with not much time on her hands and a 
guy that’s kinda got lost in his beard, 
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which is outa control and joined up 
with his hair. He looks like he’d keep 
warm on the Steppes if some trapper 
didn’t get him. 

These two certainly don’t act folksy 
when I lay my troubles on the table, 

“Yeah,” says the blonde at last, 
“he used to be around. Try 2 bis, Rue 
des Pauvres Epinards. And say— 
don’t come back. You ain’t a sight 
that rests me none.” 

By the time I’ve explained to them 
just how far away below zero their 
ideas take me I don’t feel so good, and 
the Rue des Pauvres Epinards doesn’t 
help me. It is no gate to Paradise and 
at No. 2 bis I am confronted with a 
nasty problem. 

Happy nests pretty high up in this 
building, and I gotta decide between 
a sorta coffin on ropes and the stairs. 
When I step into the coffin it shakes 
nearly as much as I do, and it takes me 
some time to get myself rewound after 
a passage in it. I wouldn’t wanta 
meet Happy when my mind was still 
concentrating on the coffin, for I got 
some icy blasts I wanta tack on to 
the goods his family gave me to peddle. 

When I am good and ready I batter 
on the door, which opens. The attic is 
unfurnished and a guy is cleaning it. 

“Entrez, entrez, mamoiselle,” he 
elocutes. “Step een. Such a comfort- 
able. Such a convenient. Ze running 
hot and cold 2 

“Ze running hot and cold,” I repeat, 
letting it be seen in all languages that 
I am dead to this thrill. 

The guy deflates a coupla sizes. 

“ Ou est Monsieur?” i say, a cold 
breeze playing over my words, “ Faites- 
le snappy. Ot-—est—Monsieur ?” 

“Monsieur?” says the guy. “Ah, 
Monsieur. He has sold ‘The Last 
Straw’ and he ain’t visited earth 
since. It is whispered |’ Hétel Majestique 
des Mille Rois». . .” 

I go there in some way, for I am no 
quitter and I am now aiming to accu- 
mulate a scalp. 

I get myself back into a cold and 
calculating state in the gold-plated 
Palm Lounge. I also arrange what 
I’m going to say in alphabetical order, 
and I find it is powerful enough to 
singe the beard right off Happy. 

“Monsieur Happy Van Dumm,” I 
say to the gold-plated reception 
committee. 

They go into a huddle. 

In time they nominate a spokesman. 

“Monsieur Van Dumm?” says this. 

“Yes,” I say, bracing myself, for I 
kinda scent some setback. 

“Monsieur Van Dumm sailed for 
New York yesterday.” 





Yeah, lucky for him. 
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Letters to Officialdom 
XVL—Re Road Manners 





To the Commissioner of Police, New 
Scotland Yard, London, S.W.1. 


Dear Srr,—Commendable as is the 
introduction on our highways of your 
road diplomatists, the Courtesy (to use 
the vulgar decurtation) Cops, I feel 
this effort to assist the motoring public 
should be furthered by appealing to 
motorists themselves to pass advice to 
others on the road. I do not mean 
of course that they should do what your 
Courtesy Cops do so much more 
efficiently, and make nuisances of 
themselves by stopping other motorists 
to offer them advice or gentle ad- 
monition. I speak from personal ex- 
perience when I say that this is usually 
resented. Recently I stopped a lorry 
which I had overtaken on the Great 
West Road to tell the driver that one 
of his back-wheels was wobbling. He 
displayed no appreciation of my con- 
siderate act and merely retorted, 
rather obtusely, “Well, it’s got a right 
to wobble, ain’t it?” Upon my then 
explaining the possible consequences 
should the wheel come off, he said 
surlily that I’d better go and tell it to 
the Marines. I went to the trouble 
therefore of speaking to them about it, 
but apparently the lorry was not theirs, 
so the driver must have been pulling (as 
the saying goes) my leg. I must say it 
struck me at the time as being peculiar 
that a lorry carrying agricultural im- 
plements should belong to the Marines. 

So much for one’s attempts to help 
in that- way. What I am suggesting 
now is the use of a device whereby one 
can, when passing the offending car, 
communicate one’s message to the 
driver of it clearly and directly and 
above all courteously. 

For my own part I use, and have for 
some time now successfully used, the 
roller-blind at the back of my car. As 
you may care to popularise this idea 
among motorists I will briefly explain 
it. Block the rear window with a 
pee of pasteboard in which is cut a 

orizontal inch-wide slit as long as the 
window itself. Varnish same to match 
car. Remove the blind and paint on it 
in letters one inch high the following 
observations, thus :— 


PLEASE Keep OVER 
PLEASE SIGNAL 
Your REAR-LIGHT’S ON 
Your TrarricaTor 1s Up 
Your LuaGcags 1s Loose 
You’ve Droprep SoMETHING 
THank You 
Sorry 


rarer ys 


i ie oY 





“WovUuLD YOU LET ME HAVE THAT FIVE-POUND-NOTE 
BACK A MINUTE—I FoRGOT TO DoT THE ‘I.’” 





Nick WEATHER Wr’RE Havine 
Nasty WEATHER WE’RE HAVING 


Replace blind and mark correspond- 
ing positions for blind-cord ring when 
pulled. That is all. As you see, the 
device is simplicity itself but care must 
be taken in its manipulation. For 
instance, on a long run last week every 
car I passed immediately drew up. It 
was a wet day and I had the blind fixed 
conversationally at Nasty WEATHER 
We’ Havina. At least so I thought. 
Unfortunately it was hitched up at 
You’ve Droprrep SomETuING, hence 
the stoppages. After that I drove very 
slowly with the blind showing Sorry 
and let all the cars pass me again. 

The last car, however, stopped in 
front of me and the driver came back 
and said, “Interestin’ gadget that. 
Dashed useful—what? Dev’lish good! 
Ha! By the way, your spare wheel 
dropped off about four miles back.” 

exed, I asked him if he could not 
have informed me of the fact at the 
time by blowing his horn, and he said, 
“Yes, Sir. I blew my horn five miles 
back to let you know that your number- 
plate fell off. I picked it up, but when 
our wheel fell off a few moments 
bier was close enough to read the 


words You ’vE Dropprep SOMETHING on 
your roller-blind and I thought you were 
doing it on purpose—object-lesson or 
something sponsored by the Ministry of 
es you know. Then nothing 
else drop off, so my wife said 
to me, ‘No, you’re wrong. We'd 
better tell him.’ So here Iam. By 
the way, one of your back-wheels is 
wobbling.” 

Disconcerted by his bland manner I 
replied rather tersely and we parted, 
I regret to say, a little coolly. Yet— 
and this is the point I wish to make in 
acquainting you with the incident—all 
this inconvenience could have been 
obviated if he had had a device like 
mine. All he would have had to do 
would be to show me the words 
You’ve DrorrEp SoMETHING on his 
roller-blind. Then I should have 
en icked it up, overtaken him, 
and revealed the words THank You on 
my blind. 

The device is in fact practically fool- 
proof, and I trust that this illustration 
of its working, though marred by a 
technical hitch, will induce you to 
recommend the idea to motorists at 
large. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. CURSETT. 
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The Apathetic Fallacy 





My philosophical friend Pinleaf astonished me the other 
day by announcing that he had been conducting researches 
into Apathy. 

“Into what?” I said. 

“Apathy. It is a curious thing,” Pinleaf went on, 
grasping the lapels of his coat and beginning to boom, 
“that Apathy, which survives to-day only as a means of 
explaining away by-election results, should have been the 
Stoiecs’ ideal of Virtue.” 

“Apathy was that?” I said incredulously. 

Pinleaf said it was indeed. “And after all, when you come 
to think of it,” he proceeded, “apathy—a-pathy—the 
absence of feeling—it’s exactly what the Stoics would have 
approved of.” 

““T never come to think of Stoics,” I said. “Let them stew 
in their own Apathy Give me Epicureans and Egoistic 
Hedonism.” 

Pinleaf said sternly, ““That’s a questionable attitude. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself. All round us in the 
world to-day civilisation is collapsing, and you and the other 
Egoistic Hedonists do nothing but watch it collapse.” 

“What do you and the other Apathetics do,” I said—“ try 
to stop it? Either we changed ends at half-time or else 
your Apathy is nothing like my Apathy.” 

“Ah, well, it’s a question of disposition,” said Pinleaf, 


following his usual custom of disregarding everything but 
the last clause of my remark. “Every man to his own 
Apathy.” 

“One man’s meat is another man’s Apathy,” I nodded, 

“The smoke of a man’s own Apathy is better than the fire 
of another’s.” 

“ All God’s chillun got Apathy.” 

Pinleaf couldn’t think of anything this time, and— 
doubtless unintentionally—made a gesture indicating “No 
bid.” I couldn’t think of anything either, but I wasn’t going 
to say so. I began with every appearance of being able to 
go on: “Apathy, Apathy, fly away home a 

This at least did the service of recalling Pinleaf to the 
unrealities of his position. ‘“‘ Er—hum,” he interrupted loudly. 
“It is of course true that Apathy to-day does not mean 
exactly what the Stoics meant by it. Eprorervs left an 
iron lamp before the statue of a god and a thief stole the 
lamp. Epicretvs, reflecting that it was in the nature of a 
thief to steal, determined to buy an earthen lamp instead.” 

There was a pause. “Do I understand you to put that 
anecdote forward,” I asked, “as an illustration of Apathy?” 

“Certainly you do,” Pinleaf said in a bellicose tone. 
‘What else does it illustrate?” 

I said it seemed to me to illustrate a very early form of 
what is now called psychological advertising. “Go into the 




















“COULD YER GIVE ME A LIGHT, MaTEe?” 
“Nor ‘arr I covunpn’t.” 
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antecedents of that story,” I said, “and you'll find it was 
ut about by the lamp-makers. In any event 


invented and 
I’m blowed if it illustrates Apathy.” 


“Tt illustrates a sight more Apathy than it would if 
Epictetus had gone after the thief, bellowing,” Pinleaf 


maintained, ‘on a horse.” 


“It illustrates a sight less than it would if Epicretus 
had washed his hands of the whole affair, reflecting that it 
was in the nature of a thief to steal all kinds of lamps,” 
I said. “ Besides, if Eptcrervs and his well-known Apathy 
had ridden a horse they would have fallen off, simultaneously. 
If you want to illustrate bushels of Apathy that’s what you 
have to find—a story about Ericretus falling off a horse.” 

Pinleaf assumed his oratorical posture once more and 
declared “Attempts at a quantitative estimate of Apathy 
are irrelevant. Anyway,” he added as his curiosity became 
unmanageable, “how do you mean he could have washed his 


hands of the whole affair?” 


“He could have failed to determine to buy another 
lamp,” I pointed out. “By the way, your story left off 


suddenly. Did he actually buy the earthen lamp?” 


- Pinleaf said he didn’t know. I said the point was vital. 
If we are to arrive,” I said, “at an accurate judgment of 
You can’t say 


aa Apathy—that’s a good one. 
at.” 


“Of course I can say it,” Pinleaf retorted in a tone of 
scorn. “Epicretus’s Apathy. I can say it again too,” he 


went on rashly: “ Epix——” 
“Ah-ha!” I cried. 
“Epicretus’s Apathy. There you are.” 
“I claim a foul.” 





“That was a trial ball,” Pinleaf said. “ Also it was outside 
the penalty area and after the gong. I move that it be 
stricken from the receud.” 

“ *Bjection overruled. [ still claim a foul. Even Epicrerus 
would have claimed a foul.” 

“Nonsense! Epictesu—his Apathy would never have 
allowed him to claim a foul,” said Pinleaf, being led by his 
dangerous taste for subtlety to add “Only if the foul had, 
as it were, gone to him——” 

“Why should the foul have crossed the road,” I asked, 
“to do that? ... Eprorerus’s Apathy. There, you see, 
I did it again. Epicrervs’s——” 

“T see no reason why this philosophical discussion should 
degenerate into a brawl,” interrupted Pinleaf. 

“T see no reason why this brawl should be dignified,” I 
said, “by the name of philosophical discussion. What began 
as a brawl may as well goon as—— By the way,” I added, 
“we could make it a tavern brawl, such as poets died of in 
the sixteenth century, by the simple expedient of adjourning 
to a tavern.” 

“Right,” said Pinleaf, losing his Apathy. R. M. 








“ Aylesbury, Sunday. 
To get the real story behind Labour's determination to contest 
the by-election here you have to go back to the by-election battle 
of Hastings.” —Daily Herald, 
Does this refer to the well-known Norman gain ‘ 





* 


“Dr. —— had been attending her, roughly, once a week.” 
Daily Mail, 
Shame! 
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“ FRIGHTFULLY SORRY CAN’T GIVE YOU A LIFT, OLD Boy!” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Sociology 


Vivacious, lucid, ardent, well balanced and scholarly, 
Persons and Periods (MACMILLAN 12/6) is eminently un- 
academic if “academic” in any way connotes remoteness 
from common humanity. Here are fourteen studies by 
Mr. G. D. H. Con, mainly dealing with the social changes 
that sundered the England of Derox from the America of 
Henry Forp. Of Forp it is maintained that he was not 
a leader of men, “ for to make men and not cars is the 
supreme task of leadership’; and Wiit1aM Morris, who 
put men first, is described as his obvious anti-type. Yet 
“ you cannot have short hours and high pay with a pleasant 
and satisfying quality of labour ”—it must be Forp or 
Morris. Further light on man’s place in society comes from 
an admirable essay on ‘Rousseau’s ‘Social Contract’ ” 
and from a study of Kart Marx, who, seeing man invariably 
in the mass, has little eye for the good of the individual. 
For the rest, “A Study in Legal Repression (1789-1834) ” 
gives an unusually sound diagnosis of the English mob 
as a Church-and-State mob and not a revolutionary one; 
and “London—One-Fifth of England ” urges the compre- 
hensive planning of an ever-increasing “wen.” 


A Noble Roman 


In Count Belisarius (Cassi, 8/6) Mr. Ropert GRAVEs has 
an admirable theme for the exercise of that gift of narrative 
so conspicuously displayed in his earlier historical novels. 
It is one, moreover, which is peculiarly congenial to the 
biographer of Lawrence. For this hero also was a soldier 
of genius, the greatest general of the Eastern Empire, and 





the tale of his career, here put into the mouth of a humble 
admirer, who tells it with a satisfying directness and 
cision, is largely a tale of campaigning in lands which 
Lawrence knew. For some tastes indeed it may be that the 
details of warfare will seem to bulk too largely; but Mr, 
Graves has been concerned to stick close to the facts of 
history, filling in the gaps in the fabric with inventions 
so cunningly matched that only an expert could say where 
invention began and history ended, and in any case he 
gives us much besides: vivid scenes in the hippodrome, 
where Blue and Green waged a bitterer warfare than 
Roman and Persian, intrigues of the palace, intimate 
glimpses of the club (euphemistically so called) where the 
pretty members entertained their guests with the niceties 
of theological dispute and whence the generous-hearted 
ANTONINA emerged to become the wife of BeLisartius and 
her strong-minded sister in levity, THEopoRA, to become an 
empress. These ladies, with the good soldier and the evil 
emperor, are the conspicuous figures in a densely-populated 
story which is as instructive as it is dramatic. 





Celtic Sunlight 


Outver GocaRTy is the last of the wits, a Dublin spot- 
light on the Celtic twilight, the didactyllic leprechaun of 
Tir n’am Ogue-on-the-Liffey, alias Ballyhurdleford, where 
RaBE.als still has more honour than in his own country 
and a senator-doctor can still be the cathartic play-boy 
of a painstakingly distressful Irish world. But O. G. is more 
than that. He is, with the exception of Yrats, the best lyric 
poet Ireland has produced in a quarter of a century—and one 
does not forget the gentle Francis Lepwipcs and his sweet 
but too brief piping. But Gocarry is neither “ Keltic,” save 
for the gift of words, nor unsophisticated. He thinks as 
clearly as a Greek and as robustly as an Elizabethan. In 
Others to Adorn (Rich AND Cowan, 7/6) are collected a few 
score of his poems, a small output but richly imaginative 
and vigorous, as might be expected of a man of many moods 
and preoccupations, who rides Pegasus on the spur of the 
joyous moment as gaily as he pilots aeroplanes, swims 
Liffeys, is the life and soul of the party, cuts (and cures) 
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throats and keeps the Dublin cogno- 
scenti from thinking too well of them- 
selves. 
“T have been full of mirth; 
I have been full of wine; 
And I have trod the earth 
As if it all were mine; 
And laughed to bring to birth 
The lighter lyric line.” 





A modest self-appraisement by one of 
the few exceptions to the rule that 
poets should be read, not met. 




















A Youth of Frolics 


To anyone in search of a spirited 
and amusing novel with a pleasing 
tenderness for the prettier aspects of 
modern youth, Pomfret Towers (HAMIL- 
Ton, 7/6) may be unreservedly com- 
mended. Mrs. ANGELA THIRKELL starts 
by depicting the horrid qualms we all 
of us feel on being dragged into a social 
orbit not our own; and we see her 
ingenuous Alice Barton and several of 
Alice's young friends involved in the 
(usually absentee) Lord Pomfret’s house- 
party with a thrill of sympathetic com- 
miseration. Encouraging hands, how- 
ever, are held out to Alice, and before 
that Ugly Duckling has time to turn 
round she finds herself championed not 
only by the earl’s charming niece, 
Phoebe, but. by the diffident heir in- 
tended by Phoebe’s diplomatic mother 
for Phoebe herself. Any Alice having 
just, as they say in the country, 
“pipped the shell’? would be dazzled 
by Phoebe’s brother, Julian, that un- 
pleasant embodiment of the contemp- 
orary Byronic; but this phase is not 
meant to last. And you echo the pro- 
found satisfaction of that High Life 
Below Stairs which Mrs. THrRKELL so 
happily delineates in the final choices 
of all her assembled young and the 
genial complacency of their elders. 
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Celebrities at Home 


Should you desire a guide to the 
middle of the last century, with intro- 
ductions to several interesting charact- 
ers belonging to that epoch, you could 
hardly do better than employ Mr. 
ConaL O’Riorpan, author of Soldier's 
End (Arrowsmitu, 8/6), in which he 
completes the history of Sir David 
Quinn, carried on through several 
former books. For few novelists have 


werent Sean eke ast ton Chemist (to battered female, who is — ig scratches). “Tue cat, | surposn? ” 
the end of the eighteenth century to Battered Female. “ No. re YDY 

within living memory. And Mr. Phil May, May 2\st, 1898. 
seer nor ge enjoys introducing famous 
istorical characters into his novels. 
In Soldier’s Wife we had glimpses of WELLINGTON, Dan his time as Mazzrn1, Lord Asuiry and the heroes of the 
O’ConnELL and Liszt; among others here we have David AmericanCivil War. And on the whole (though we mav have 
giving us a personal introduction to such celebrities of some doubts about that social welfare work in the slums of 
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Clerkenwell) these little sketches ring true enough. ABRAHAM 
LincoLy is perhaps the best of them all. PARNELL comes in 
for a brief minute—the PaRNELL of early youth, when he 
was a young man of fashion. Soldier's End is a long novel 
but not too long, for Mr. O’Rrorpan, in spite of some super- 
ficial faults, is unquestionably in the line of our greater 
novelists. He has brought his story of David Quinn, soldier at 
Waterloo, Arctic explorer, and again a gallant fighter in the 
company of Grant and SHERMAN, to a worthy conclusion. 


Modern Fairy-tale 


One feels that Miss Rommty Cavan’s latest novel, 
Characters in Order of Appear- 
ance (CONSTABLE, 8/6), should 
have begun with the words 
“Once upon a time,” since it 
follows the old tradition so 
closely in the beginning. Mark 
Tristram Brown, a green- 
grocer’s son, sets out every 
week-end in search of adven- 
ture, and when we first meet 
him at a village inn he is just 
meeting an elderly kindly 
eynic who introduces him to 
an extraordinary family. There 
is Aunt Millie, caricature of 
all managing downright 
women, her gauche daughter 
with the yearning nature, and 
Mrs. Verity, who drinks a 
good deal but is always hazy 
anyway. Then there are the 
Verity daughters—the fat 
Angel who begins nearly every 
sentence with “Alas!” and 
Moira, whose favourite word 
is “Sweet.” Mark falls in love 
with Moira at second sight. 
They marry and live a sort of 
see-saw life. His temporary 
fame as a playwright makes 
him pleasant, but her success 
as a dress-designer sends him 
dour, Miss Cavan can write 
extremely well, but her people 
talk so much like people in 
books that we always remember they are people in a book 
—a fact that a novelist should make us forget. 





“Comedy of Errors” 


Miss STELLA GiBBons’ latest and welcome novel, Night- 
ingale Wood (Lonomans, 8/6), is described aptly as a 
“ Romantic Comedy,” even though there is scarcely a lovable 
person in it except the nice, silly and commonplace Viola. 
She is an ex-shopgirl and the widowed daughter-in-law of 
the Withers, into whose solemn household she is received. 
It is, as the author remarks, difficult to make a dull garden, 
but Mr. Withers had succeeded. He is an almost professional 
disapprover, Mrs. Withers is a sleek snob, the elder daughter 
is a hearty back-slapper and the younger is wistful. There 





“No Fivat Niewr yet, Str; onty Large Niewr Finan.” 


are also two handsome and rather caddish young men. 
One is rich and desired by many girls, the other is the 
Withers’ chauffeur: between them they supply the “love 
interest.” It is neither fair nor necessary to say more 
about the plot except that the story is excellent. Miss 
Grepons has kept her magic touch and her wit. She can 
conjure fun and even poetry from the dullest material, ag 
this book would prove to any who needed further proof, 





Observation 


Police-Constable John Bragg was an ambitious young man 
and thoroughly worthy of the attention Mr. Henry Wapg 
pays to him in Here Comes 
the Copper (ConstaB.e, 7/6), 
Starting in the Metropolitan 
Police Force, Bragg aimed at 
joining the C.1.D., and in 
twelve of these stories he can 
be seen winning both praise 
and blame and _ persistently 
acting up to his motto, 
“Notice and Remember.” In 
the last yarn his ambition has 
been achieved and he is en- 
gaged on his first case as a 
member of the C.L.D. But 
whether Bragg is stationed 
in London or—on account of 
his wife’s health—in the coun- 
try, his exploits are always in- 
structive and pleasant to read 
because Mr. Wave writes with 
authority and in an attractive 
style. “Toll of the Road” and 
“The Little Sportsman” may 
be selected as the pick of a 
sound baker’s dozen. 


The Ring and the Book 


The fact that the name of 
Mr. Au. G. BaRNEs is not 
especially well known in this 
country will not, it is to be 
hoped, interfere with the ae 5 
larity of his autobiography, 
Master Showman (Carr, 10/6). 
Mr. Barnes was the owner of one of America’s “ ‘Big Top’ 
successors to BaRNuM and Barey,” and in this story of 
the building of a great enterprise he shows time and again 
how deep his affection for animals was. Many of his four- 
legged performers figure most attractively in these pages, 
and—to mention one of them—it is impossible to read the 
chapter entitled “The Most Famous of all Mules” without 
becoming a devoted admirer of “Maud.” Mr. Barnes has 
written a story that will fascinate lovers of the circus and 
go far to appease those who are convinced that the training 
of performing animals must involve cruelty. 








Getting its Own Back 


“Coronation Picrure Draws Acapemy VIstToRS.” 
Evening Standard. 





NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be acc 
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Ir is said that those who spend eae : 
most of their time in the air are Minend te ollie canon * 
< Sigg become careless and discard chemist no doubt did the translation. 
their parachutes. Certainly those s 


young lady tennis-players we see 
in the picture-papers don’t wear 
them. 

xk 


Archeologists have excavated the 
thumb of a million-year-old woman. 
Perhaps if they dig a little deeper 
they will discover a million-year- 
old man under it. 


x* * * 


“Maj. G. C. Tryon, the Postmaster-General, the guest of honour, 
stood bare-headed in the pouring rain and spoke of the benefits to 
be obtained from a camping holiday.”-—Daily Telegraph. 
Including pneumonia ? 

x k * 


We hear of a man whose newsagent gave him The Daily 
Mail in mistake for The Daily Express. Apparently the 
latter paper doesn’t insure its 
readers against risks of that 
sort. 

x * * 


A motor-bandit near Dork- 
ing recently held up the organ- 
iser of a church bazaar. It is 
not known how much out of 
pocket the bandit was at the 
finish. 

xk k * 





A film critic says he was so 
interested in a new picture 
that his cigar went out four 
: times while he was watching 
it. Evidently it didn’t share his enthusiasm. 


+ SE 


_ At a recent wedding of a member of a fire brigade the 
firemen provided a guard of honour. 
There was no escape. 


x * * 


_ “The group at the bow stopped chat- 

ting. The chosen lady stepped forward 
and grasped the bottle of champagne, 
suspended by ribbons from her jib- 
boom.”-—From a recent book. 


Like lorgnettes, you know. 
x * * 


A ee suggests a simple 
sulution of the Level Crossing prob- 
lem. He wants to turn them into 
Roundabouts, 


VOL, CXCrv 
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“Mrs, ——'s costume was greatly ad- 
mired ; it represented an air-raid over 
Windsor Castle, and won the first prize for 
dresses costing not more than one shill- 
ing.”-—-Windsor, Slough & Eton Express. 
Of course it must be understood 
that the actual air-raid would cost 
much more than that. 


x kk 


Port was provided at a protracted Board meeting held 
recently in a bank. It was passed unanimously. 


Sie 
According to a cheese expert a gorgonzola should be 
turned over after being used. 
Just to hear the other side? Ba 


x * * 


Several M.P.’s have been 
sent posies of spring flowers 
by their constituents. A very 
much larger number, however, 
have been button-holed_per- 
sonally in the Lobby. 


x * * 





A man living in Birming- 
ham who bears the same name 
as the Australians’ captain is 
having a very difficult time just now. Whenever he goes to 
the telephone and says “Bradman speaking,” the other 
voice invariably asks, “ Aren’t you out yet? ” 


cet Se 


xx«e* 


‘New Push For Telephone Boxes,” reads a heading. 
Button C? 
x * * 


“The liner, Lafayette, which caught fire 
last night, is still burning. The firemen 
have abandoned their efforts to check the 
flames. Despite twenty-one explosions in 
three-quarters of an hour the veasel is not 
obedient to Herr Hitler.”-——Straits Paper. 


Of course not-—she ’s French. 
Ces 


A man was recently brought 
before the magistrate because his 
payments on a second-hand car 
were falling behind. He pleaded in 
justification that parts of the car 
were doing the same. 
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For Bird-Lovers Only 
(A critical note on Macbeth) 





THE temple-haunting martlet began to nest near the top 
of The Times’ Correspondence Column on May the third: 
nidification proceeded until the morning of May the seven- 
teenth. Occasionally ousted by the Future of Czecho- 
Slovakia, the precise meanings of the word “Suant” and 
the Recognition of the Conquest of Abyssinia, the little 
creature held on pluckily until either the Myopotamus 
coypu or it may have been the Apotheosis of Sir Kingsley 
Wood as an aeronaut finally pushed it from its vantage 
ground. You all do know the passage. It commences— 


Duncan. “ This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.” 


A very typical remark for a Scottish nobleman of the 
period. Whereupon Banquo replies— 
“This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here . . 


Rather a neat riposte: and he goes on (warming up to his 
subject)— 
“ No jutty frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle.” 


You may well ask, What then was all the trouble about ! 
What else would you expect Banquo (being the man he 
was) tosay’? Mr. Basil de Selincourt was the first murderer. 
He complains that the Folio direction, Hautboys and Torches, 
at the inning of the scene was followed this year at 
Stratford-on-Avon, but is absurd; the light must be the 
light of early evening. Nobody (he pointed out) would go 
and hunt for temple-haunting martlets in the middle of 
the night. To this it could have been answered that there 
would be very little darkness all night long during the 
martlet mating season in the Scottish Highlands. But 
nobody said that. Nobody even recollected that the scene 
was played in 1927 (by the Towcester Repertory Company, 
if 1 remember rightly) to the accompaniment of bagpipes 
and field-glasses. No. The next assailant was Mr. Sydney 
Cockerell, who dragged a red herring across the roost by 
stating that the martlet (or martin) was not a martin (or 
martlet) but much more probably a swift. This aroused a 
lot of fury in many a quiet English home: letter followed 
letter describing personal experiences and experiments with 
all the most popular Hirundinide: the wall of Macbeth’s 
castle became a distressed area, until the honour and good 








PERSONALITY 


name of the martlet (or martin) as a temple-haunting and 
buttress-occupying bird was finally vindicated in a noble 
piece of prose by Mr. Alfred Noyes. 

And yet I do not feel that the problem was exhausted 
either for lovers of Shakespeare or for those who are fond of 
Nature and her wild ways. The word “temple-haunting” 
still remains for me something of a mystery. There are not 
now, and were not even then, a great number of temples in 
England, and we are forced to consider the alternative 
readings which learned scholars have from time to time 
suggested in order to smooth away this obstacle. 

Far the finest variant, I think, if not the best known, is 
Mr. John Bagworthy’s:— 

“This pest of humour, 

The Temple-haunting Bartlett, does approve 

By his excursionry,” 
where we merely have to assume that another guest or 
visitor, usually resident in one of the Inns of Court and 
notorious for his misguided sense of fun, has climbed up the 
castle wall and is jumping rapidly about from one to another 
of the buttresses before the arrival of Duncan and Banquo 
on the scene, 

The advantages of this reading are 

(1) It explains the word “temple.” 

(2) It makes the use of torches (to smoke out the in- 
opportune jester) more obvious and natural. 

(3) It deepens our sense of the tragedy which follows. 

(4) The word “Bartlett” also meaning a pear which 
might well hang on a southern wall, affords another instance 
of Shakespeare's propensity to put puns in the mouths of 
his principal characters at critical periods in the drama. 

On the other hand, we have to remember (though this 
might easily be accounted for in the Macbeths’ home) 
that the man Bartlett (if he exists) does not utter a line 
during the scene, and does not appear again. May we 
not suppose, however, that he was a member of a troupe of 
tumblers or acrobats to whom a small part had been 
promised, and that the promise was in this way fulfilled? 

I regret that I have only space to mention here one other 
varia lectio. This is the substitution (by Sir Arthur Grom- 
well) of partlet for martlet and the alteration of “ his” to 
“her.” 

Partlet means either ‘ 

(1) A covering for the neck and upper breast worn by 
women. 

(2) A hen (ef. Chaucer). 

This gives us the advantage once more of introducing 
an attractive play upon words, and also (Gromwell thinks) 
of greater euphony. But against it (and conclusively, as I 
believe) we have the difficulties that 

(1) Hens do not haunt temples. 

(2) Hens do not nest on castle walls. 

(3) The phrase “lov’d mansionry” seems wholly in- 
applicable except on the bold assumption that Banquo was 
particularly fond of eggs. 

Nor do I find it worth while to consider (as Gromwell 
does) whether a piece of linen thrown away by Lady 
Macbeth or one of the female domestic staff could possibly 
have been mistaken (even by torchlight) for a roosting fowl. 

I will merely conclude by asking why at this crisis in the 
affairs of Europe the Scottish martlet at Stratford-on-Avon 
has been dragged thus rudely by readers of The Times into 
the glare of publicity, while the martlet of Venice at the 
Queen’s Theatre (Act IT. 9.29) which 

“ Builds in the weather on the outward wall 
Even in the force and road of casualty,” 
has been allowed to languish in unmerited gloom. 


Evog. 
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ANOTHER FRIENDLY CONVERSATION 


_ Lf Duce. “Te doesn’t matter whether it’s a Russian bear or a Pyrenean bear; I won’t have any bears 
in my Spain.” 
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Preserving the Peace 


Rerort or: M. Mangle 

Rank: Detective 

RELATIVE TO: Afternoon car-patrol. 
Mileage 39. Petrol 2 galls. Nothing 
to report. 

Srr,—In accordance with instruc- 
tions reed. from yourself to make a 
detailed statement re above, I respect- 
fully report as follows. 

At 3 p.m. 3lst Ult., patrol car No. 13 
with Probationary Detective Smith.P. 
& self, driven by Sgt Pork, in charge 
Police Garage, was stationary outside 
Sgt Porks house in Trimley Green, & 
he said, I will cut your insides out, 
referring to members of 11th St. James 
the Less Boy Scouts who were taking 
observations from the top of his roof. 

Scout Clarence Higginbottam, bugler 
of above, said, It is the Practice for 
Firemans Badge, Also chasing burglars 
in your house. Mr, Sgt Pork replied, You 
wicked untruth, it is the cricket match 
over the wall which you are observing 
without proper payment of entrance fee 
or other monies due, or words to that 
effect. 

He then left car, & said, Kindly hold 





decorators ladder in position while I 
climb up such ladder with view of 
immediately evacuating above men- 
tioned offenders. I replied, Such pro- 
cedure is not strictly in accordance 
with Standing Orders, but in case of 
emergency, same will be complied with 
by self. I then instructed Prob-Det. 
Smith.P. to hold ladder for Sgt Pork, 
& he said, why dont you hold it. I 
then further instructed him to stop 
talking. 

After abt. 25 mins., Sir, it was de- 
cided that both officers would hold 
ladder, but unfortunately when Sgt 
Pork was at or abt. level of roof, just 
over 3rd storey, a large dog, breed 
unknown but believed mixed, alleged 
to be the property of Scout Clarence 
Higginbottam, began behaving in a 
very suspicious manner. It was then 
necessary for selves to proceed at fast 
rate round & round ladder. Sgt Pork 
then said, Hold still, you are trying to 
put me out of the way are you, & 
Prob.Det.Smith.P. said, It would be 
very useful if we had a gun etc, for use 
with dog. I replied, Firearms are not 
issued without you are rehearsing for 
Police Dramatic Society. 

I respectfully report, Sir, that at 
3.30 p.m. it was found impossible to 


secure ladder in position under existing 
cires, I then said, We will now pur- 
chase a bone ete for said dog, but just 
as same was abt. to be carried out, base 
of ladder changed position, causing 
entire structure to subside from ver- 
tical direction, & come into contact with 
ground level, where owing to force of 
impact several portions became de- 
tached from principal framework, 
leaving Sgt Pork suspended by 1 hand 
and 1 leg from guttering. He kept on 
making a lot of loud noises. 

I immediately said, It fell down, & 
Prob.Det.Smith.P. said, This will never 
do, Sgt Pork will not like that by any 
means. I then carefully instructed 
Sgt Pork not to let go of such guttering, 
& in view of unserviceable condition of 
ladder, I would take comprehensive 
note of situation, also consider supply 
of material for coming down purposes. 
He kept requesting us to put him on 
the ground in a very abusive manner, 
& saying, Whereas ladder was under 
your entire care & control, inasmuch 
as you were catching hold of it, or words 
to that effect, same should have been 
held in position by you. I immediately 
informed him that such was not the 
case, in so far as action of dog, (see 
above), should have been thoroughly 
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examined by himself before making 
any statement. 

As you are aware, Sir, you then 
walked past for afternoon tea, & being 
of the opinion that it was impossible 
to repair ladder in time available, we 
considered it ~~ to acquaint you 
with occurrence, You then said, at 
what what, Pork on the tiles, good 
hvns. why is Pork on the tiles, tell him 
to come down at once, same will set a 
very bad example. I replied, He is not 
in a position to do so, Sir, as ladder 
produced herewith please should be 
referred to owners for re-conditioning. 
After further consultation it was de- 
cided to call Fire Bde. & I immediately 
broke adjacent glass, rang bell & 
waited for engine. 

Scout Clarence Higginbottam, from 
roof, then asked me if he would blow 
his bugle, but being already aware that 
he only knew how to play Come 
To The Cookhouse Door Boys, I in- 
structed him to encourage Sgt Pork 
with cheerful conversation ete. In 
company with remainder of scouts he 
then unwound a lot of ropes the nature 
of which were unknown to me. Sgt 
Pork kept on making a lot of noises, 

On arrival of Fire Engine, officer in 
charge said to me, Where is it. I re- 
plied, It is Sgt Pork, he is on tiles 
herewith & Chief Constable of County 
instructs that he now be removed. 
Prob-Det.Smith.P. said, Such is also 
in accordance with Sgt Porks wishes. I 
immediately instructed him to take 
careful note of proceedings for future 
reference. 


A very large crowd, including the 
yoress, was then assembled, 
but before Fire Bde. was able to erect 
ladders etc, 11th St. James the Less 
Boy Scouts, under direction of Scout 
Higginbottam, ed to rescue Sgt 
Pork. Unfortunately, Sir, they were 
only practising for Firemans Badge & 
were uncertain of correct places for 
ropes in construction of slings ete. Sgt 
Pork was then lowered, loud cheers 
being given by onlookers, but owing to 
above mentioned elementary stage of 
training, he only had a piece of rope 
around calf of left leg, & consequently 
proceeded to ground level in a reverse 
side upward manner. He was then 
asked by the Lady Mayoress to say a 
few words in favour of the Youth 
Movement, & upon your instructions, 
Sir, his remarks were struck out from 
subsequent record of proceedings. 
Mileage 39. Petrol 2 galls. Nothing 
to report. 








Over-production 


One day at the end of a pier 
I spoke to a seafaring man; 
I said, “It is rather nice here.” 
He glanced at me, frowned and 
began: 


“There are too many fish in the sea, 
There are too many boats in the 
bay, 
There are too many tea-leaves in tea 
And too many hours in the day. 


There are not enough birds in the 
hand 
And too many birds in the bush, 
There is far too much corn in the 
land, 
And too many cannons off cush. 


In the streets there are too many 
cars, 
In the banks there are too many 
pounds, 
In the sky there are too many stars, 
And the wireless makes too many 
sounds, 


There are too many teeth in the 
mouth 
And superfluous hairs on the face; 
There is much too much sun in the 
south 
And too many trumps to the ace. 


There is far too much peace in our 
time 
And too many wars to end war, 
There’s a surfeit of gin in the lime 
And far more behind than before. 


There are too many cooks spoiling 
broth, 
There are too many hands to the 
pump, 
‘Too much fuss about blowing off froth, 
And far too much steak on the 
rump.” 


I said to this seafaring man, 

“Let us go from the end of the pier 
And together increase if we can 

The over-consumption of beer.” 

















“ "THANK GOODNESS IT’S ONLY A COURTESY Cor!” 
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“] pont THINK WE'VE QUITE GOT THE HANG OF THE INSTRUMENT YET, 
Miss SmIrH; IT HAS A REPUTATION FOR BEING A TIME-SAVER.” 











Henry Peabody’s Scoop 





ir the milkman who delivers daily 
in Acacia Avenue, N.W., had not 


contracted jaundice it is doubtful if 


the sensational news-story which all 
but shook the embassies of the world 
to their foundations would ever have 


been born. For the great mind of 


Henry Peabody, who held, and still 
holds, a vague unspecified position on 
the outside staff of The Daily Emetic, 
was by no means directed towards 
affairs of State as he passed down 
Acacia Avenue en route for The Daily 
Emetic offices. He was wondering 
whether the fact that a South Coast 
magistrate had just announced that he 
didn’t know what the younger genera- 
tion was coming to would justify him 
in writing a special article on the great 
purity drive which was to be made this 
summer at English seaside resorts—a 
subject which had gone down very well 
with the news-editor of The Daily 
Emetic in 1937, 1936 and 1935. But 
at that moment his eye fell on the face 
of Alfred Huggins, milkman, and from 
then on the face of Alfred Huggins, 
milkman, very nearly launched a 
thousand ships. 

It was bright yellow in colour and 
together with the drooping moustache 
which he affected contrived to give 
him a very sinister appearance indeed. 
And immediately the whole situation 
was revealed to Henry Peabody with a 
blinding clarity which would astonish 


anyone unacquainted with the pro- 
gressive methods of The Daily Emetic. 
As he said afterwards, he had no need 
to make further investigations; he 
proceeded straight to The Daily Emetic 
offices and wrote his news-story straight 
from the heart—the heart of a simple 
member of the great British public 
which, though storm-winds rack the 
Empire, still remains sound at the core. 

“All over the country,” he wrote in 
letters of fire, “housewives are asking 
themselves why it is that foreigners 
are gradually supplanting Englishmen 
in the milk trade. A secret investigation 
carried out during these last few 
months by representatives of The Daily 
Emetic reveals the astonishing fact 
that no fewer than 10,453 foreign milk- 
men are daily delivering this vital 
necessity of life at the doors of the 
British public. A milkmen’s strike, 
which a certain foreign Power is 
capable of calling in England at any 
moment, would paralyse this country 
and deliver us into the hands of the 
aggressor without a blow being struck. 
And yet this vast network of foreign 
milkmen has been built up so gradually 
and with such skill that the Govern- 
ment is blind to the danger and nothing 
whatever is being done to meet it. | 

“The Daily Emetic, as the watch- 
dog of the people’s interests, demands 
a full and public inquiry into the whole 
milkman situation. 

“A prominent member of the milk 
trade announced yesterday: ‘We have 
been astonished by the recent enor- 
mous growth in the number of foreign 


milkmen employed in this country. In 
many cases we have reason to believe 
that their businesses are being run at a 
loss. Another significant fact is that 
the foreign milkmen are invariably of 
a superior type, quiet and well-spoken, 
and it is beheved that they are engaged 


in winning the confidence of house. - 


wives with a view to worming official 
secrets out of them.’ 

“These conclusions confirm those 
already formed by The Daily Emetic 
corps of secret investigators. Every: 
where they have found foreign milk. 
men listening at keyholes, engaging 
housewives in conversation on military 
topics and avidly reading The Daily 
Emetic for the facts behind the political 
situation. 

“But an even graver aspect of the 
case was revealed to a Daily Emetie 
representative yesterday by the patho- 
logist of a famous London hospital. 
‘A single test-tubeful of typhoid germs,’ 
he said, ‘if introduced into the milk. 
supply of a city could cause greater 
havoc than the biggest air-raid known 
in history.’ 

“These facts speak for themselves. 
The Daily Emetic demands that the 
lethargy which exists in Whitehall and 
Westminster shall no longer be al- 
lowed to blind the public to the deadly 
peril in which this country stands.” 

Such was Henry Peabody's great 
scoop, and it was well thought of in 
the reporters’ room at The Daily 
Emetic. Mr. Grimes, who had been 
handling such stories for years, thought 
that there should have been some 
reference to foreign milkmen being 
particularly active around Woolwich 
Arsenal and the naval dockyards; and 
Mr. Griggs felt that emphasis should 
have been laid on the fact that the 
chief victims of the typhoid attack 
would be little children lisping at their 
mothers’ knee. But on the whole there 
were few criticisms, and the news- 
editor himself was kind enough to say 
that he would recommend the story 
for the front page of The Daily Emetic, 
with contents-bills in all the principal 
towns. 

But the bludgeonings of chance were 
yet to prevent England from learning 
of her peril and Henry Peabody from 
achieving the crowning success of his 
career. The instrument chosen by 
chance was a certain Mr. Emmanuel 
Cohen in the City, who had just bought 
up on very reasonable terms the 
exclusive rights in a patent chest- 
expander and leg-stretcher which he 
had determined to make the corner- 
stone of his new Musculo- Physical 
Fitness Course. To this end he caused 
photographs to be taken of various 
men with bulging muscles and booked 
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a sixteen-inch double-column adver- 
tisement on the front page of The Daily 
Emetic so as to give the Musculo course 
the best possible prospects of a bright 
future. 

Had it not been for this advertise- 
ment, or had Mr. Cohen been content 
with a bare description of his course 
unadorned by the pictures of the men 
with bulging muscles, there can be 
no doubt at all that Henry Peabody’s 
story would have gone on the front 
page of The Daily Emetic, the country 
would have been roused, questions 
would have been asked in Parliament, 
diplomatic notes would have been ex- 
changed, demarches would have been 
made, battleships would have been 
launched, Ministers would have re- 
signed. But with Mr. Cohen’s adver- 
tisement occupying nearly a quarter 
of the front page the editor of The 
Daily Emetic, torn between his desire 
to save the nation from itself and his 
duty to bring to the immediate notice 
of his readers certain interesting and 
exclusive details about a man who had 
been battered to death in Battersea, 
made the only possible decision, and 
Henry Peabody’s great story was 
relegated to page 3. 

Those unacquainted with The Daily 
Emetic (if indeed such abysmal ignor- 
ance still prevails in this enlightened 
country) might wonder why Henry 
Peabody’s grave warning could not be 
conveyed to the country by page 3 as 
effectively as by page 1. But persons 
with any pretensions to education 
know of course that page 3 is the 
Happiness Page of The Daily Emetic. 
To every news-item that goes into it 
that great sub-editor, Hilton Blurb, 
introduces a few deft touches of his 
own—a process which is reverently 
described in The Daily Emetic offices 
as “introducing the Happiness Angle.” 
If anyone falls down a well, Hilton 
Blurb will add to the news-agency 
report anything up to a column de- 
scribing a family united by trouble and 
smiling bravely through their tears. 
Should a bargee be summoned for 
abusive language, Hilton Blurb will 
draw a pen-picture of the happy 
carefree life in a barge where everyone 
speaks straight from the heart. It is 
Hilton Blurb’s mission in life to bring 
a throb to the heart of every British 
mother and a pain to the neck of every 
British father. 

To such a man the introduction of a 
Happiness Angle into Henry Peabody’s 
great story was mere child’s-play. 
“Ten thousand foreign milkmen can’t 
be wrong,” he wrote, and then added 
an exclamation-mark. “All over the 
country international relations are 
heing cemented—by milk. Daily for- 


eign milkmen are flocking to England, 
which is fast becoming known as the 
Milkman’s Paradise. Many of these 
foreigners are prepared to run their 
businesses at a loss merely for the 
pleasure of making friends with British 
housewives on their daily round. And 
housewives on their part have been 
quick to discover the charm and 
genuine interest in their affairs of 
these ‘guest-milkmen’ from abroad.” 

On the editor’s instructions Hilton 
Blurb included Henry Peabody’s pow- 
erful passage about the secret investiga- 
tion because it sounded impressive, and 
he then went on to give the glowing 
tribute by the prominent member of 
the milk trade to the courtesy of foreign 
milkmen. He also quoted the remarks 
of the famous pathologist as an illus- 
tration of the responsibilities so cheer- 
fully borne by this fine body of men. 
Finally he made a slight amendment to 
Henry Peabody’s conclusions. ‘The 
lethargy which exists in Whitehall and 
Westminster,” he wrote, “will no 
longer be allowed to blind the public 
to the fact that international harmony 
may still be won through the medium 
of our foreign milkmen.” 

Such was the fate of Henry Pea- 
body’s scoop; but what of Henry 
Peabody himself? Was he indeed 
crushed for the rest of his life by the 
failure of his gallant attempt to warn 
the country of its danger? Not alto- 
gether. “What happened to your milk- 
man story?” he was asked the next 
morning by Mr. Grimes, who made a 

int of never reading T'he Daily Emetic 

imself. “Ah,” said Henry Peabody, 





“there’s three-quarters of a column of 
it on page 3 this morning. The subs 
knocked it about a bit, but they used 
practically the whole of my copy.” 
H.W. M. 








General Knowledge 





From my earliest youth I have always 
been told 
To place my reliance on Facts, 
So I know just exactly why ice is so 
cold 
And why wood or elastic contracts. 
I know all the gases which float in 
the air 
And the number of grains in a 
pound ; 
[ know an isosceles isn’t a square 
And the globe isn’t really a round, 
I could tell you the distance from here 
to the sky, 
Trigonometry’s child’s play to me; 
I’m aware of the reason why aero- 
planes fly, 
And the cubic contents of the sea. 
Fourth-dimensional problems I always 
enjoy, 
I can understand physics. Besides, 
I can tell which is silver and which is 
alloy, 
I know all about dew and the tides. 
lL can grasp little things like the volume 
of space 
And the travelling powers of sound, 
BUT 
Why does a polo-match always take 
place 
On the opposite side of the ground ? 
V.G. 


























“Lor 205—-GENUINE CARVED EBONY MAGICIAN’S WAND.” 
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“SoMEONE HAS SENT UP A REQUEST FOR ‘Way THB 


Buazes pon’rT YoU ALL 


Pack uP AND Go Home?’ 


wuicn I'M AFRAID WE CAN'T PLAY WITHOUT THE MUSIC.” 








Word-Skirmish 





Tue Spring medal for Atrocities goes 
to a warrior in South Africa. Justly 
fearing that I might not be able to 
accept any less convincing evidence, 
he has sent me a photograph of a grand 
new motor-place bearing on one side of 
the door the word 


LuBRITORIUM 
and on the other the words 
Cars ABLUTIONIZED. 
A place, in fact, where cars may be 
oiled, greased and washed. 
* * 2 
An honourable runner-up is the war- 
rior who contributed this :— 

“Another little point worthy of mention 
is that the driver can control the shock 
absorbers, by which the strrrnrrupE of 
the suspension can be varied within wide 
limits by the driver. . . .” 

Motoring Paper. 
EXERCISE 
Who said 
(1) “A stiffnitudinous - necked 
” 


(2) “ You big stiffnitude” ’ 
* * * 

The motor-trade are in fine fettle. 
Dear old “roadability” is about again, 
and I still do not know what he means: 
and high marks go to this— 








“In connection with the Lubrequip- 
ment Service we write to give you the 
following explanation . . .” 

Business Letter. 





I hope there is a good ablutequipment 
service as well. 


De-Words 


“The Ministry state that on the com- 
pletion of the St. Albans by-pass the whole 
of the existing Watling Street in the county 
will be de-trunked.”—Country Paper, 


“ De-trunked ” is new to me. As 
my warrior well remarks, Does it mean 
that the torso is missing, or only the 
trousers { 


“The cinema which, though it enter- 
tains and sometimes instructs, is just as 
liable to de-educate taste . . .” 

Country Paper. 
. de-party-politicize ... 


A speaker in the Dail. 


“The dramatic magic and the mysticism, 
and the craving for exaltation of the now 
starving spirit, are not banal or easy needs 
for commercialised and uninspired bour- 
geois democracies to provide for still 
UNDESPIRITUALIZED, unrepresented and 
voiceless Africans.” 

Letter to The Journal of the Royal 

African Society 


“As from ” 


“As from” can sometimes justify 
itself. But what are we to think of 
“as and from ” ? 


A good Bill concerning the doctrine 


of common employment, which was 
rejected by the House of Commons this 
year, began thus— 


“As and from the first day of August, 
nineteen hundred and thirty-eight . . .” 


Ize-words 


After “ablutionize”’ it is difficult to 
score highly in this department; but 
consolation prizes go to these— 

“If you care to send the-stamps for 
examination they will be &xPrrrizep and 
valued.”—South African Paper. 

“Snop BuGLaRIsep ” 
Queensland Paper, 


Yes, I know I have left out an ‘Rr,’ 
but so did they. Even so, it seems a 
little long. 


“The Issued Step ” 

“The new measures will not of them- 
selves solve the vital problem of over. 
production in Brazil, and it is believed 
that other steps having in view the 
restriction of supplies will be issued 
eventually.”"—A Banking review. 


“Inst.” 

In past days, when we had fun 
with dear old inst., ult, and proz., we 
remarked that many busy insters did 
not know what inst. meant, or why (I 
do not now). A warrior tells me that 
the theory is confirmed by a letter he 
received from an important public 
office. The letter was dated May Ist, 
was received on May 3rd and was 











“*AN ANTICYCLONE IS APPROACHING 
FROM THE WEST, AND FINE WEATHER wat 
SPREAD SLOWLY OVER THE BrrrisH IsLEs,” 
80 NEED I wear my Wexuiwotons, Mum? 
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died on the 6th instant. 


Heavens! There will have to be a 
second Spring medal. Look at this— 


“His presence in Juhu has enabled him 
to have proper massage and baths through 
Shri Dinsha Mehta of Poona mEALTHA- 
ToORTUM,” 

“Harijan 


” 


-—Mr. Gandhi's newspaper. 
# * % 


A band-conductor told the listening 
world that Miss — would “do 
vocal.” I think I am justified in doing 
scriptural about that. 


Plain English 
“Kitchenette, replete with up-to-date 
litments, "Housing Estate advertisement. 


“In further reference to our previous 
correspondence, and partic ularly to your 
interview with our assistant over the tele- 
phone on the 10th inst., and our letter of 
similar date, we hope ‘to hear that you 
were able to make an inspection of this 
property, We look forward in 
anticipation to hearing favourably from 
you.” —Estate agent's letter, 





What is a date “similar to the 10th 
inst.” ? 
ANSWERS 
(1) the 8th inst. 
(2) the 9th inst. 
(3) the 10th prox. 
(4) the 10th ult. 
Take your choice. 


“ SEEBACKROSCOPE 
London shop advertisement. 


This, they tell me, is an instrument 
for seeing things behind your back. 


Ha PPY Meta phors (Diploma) 

“We are carrying on with our chins ‘up, 
and hoping for the liberal spread of jam 
that was so close to the horizon last year. 

Letter from a motor agent, 


Age-words 

An excellent Essex warrior impales 
a new monster in a Statement of 
Earnings and Income Account of the 
United States Steel Corporation: “9 4 
for balance of accumulated arrearages.” 

What is an arrearage? Why not 
balanceage? ‘‘Shall 1,” says my 
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“No, MADAM—-NOT FLY P4PERS.” 
written to inform him that Mr. X had EXERCISE warrior, “in the exercisage of my 


business of solicitorage, be expected 
soon to write on behalf of one of my 
clientage to one of his tenantage, 
giving the latter quittage notice on 
account of arrearages of rentage?” 
The answer, I fancy, is purely 
lemonage. A.P 








Poetry 


THe idea of writing poetry that 
Wouldn’t it be better if it ag 
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HEED Hanes Grasse 


WELL, here is the Royal Tournament 
again—the military bands, the horses, 
the colourful uniforms, the abounding 
physical energy and skill, and the 
cheering school-kids; and here’s the 
Press trying to look hard-boiled and 
blasé and inwardly not a little stirred 
by the contagious enthusiasm around 
them. The school-kids in particular— 
10,000 of them, we are told—have been 
cheering continuously since long before 
two p.M., and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if the echoes of those shrill excited 
voices aren’t still hanging round the 
Olympian roof-trusses as I write. But 
the show deserves every squeak of it. 

It is always difficult to pick out the 
best turns in a display like this, and 
after all why should one try? Every 
turn is reckoned best by some section 
of the big audience. There are the 
hardy perennials like the Musical 
J umping steed (this year by the 5th 
Royal iskiling Dragoon Guards) 
and the Musical Drive (by “K” 
Battery, R.H.A.) and the Musical Ride 
(by the Royal Scots Greys). These are 
greeted invariably with the same en- 
thusiasm, and the authorities will tell 
you that whenever they drop one of 
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ScoTLAND FOR Ever. 


The Royal Tournament 


them out, with the idea of avoiding 
monotony, there is instantly a public 
outcry for its replacement. 

This year these three turns have a 
particular appeal, for they are by the 
only H.A. Battery and the only two 
cavalry regiments left with horses; and 
a musical ride with tractors is not the 
same thing. One of these regiments 
too is the famous Royal Scots Greys 
whose shining mounts and famous 
black drum-horse, “Lairdsburn,” al- 
ways win the greatest applause in 
ceremonial processions. And don’t the 
horses look as though they knew it— 
“My dear, we just paralysed em. Those 
common brown horses hardly got a 
hand!” 

To balance this the Inniskillings also 
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which two clowns, a comic clergyman, 
four Shetland ponies, a double bed, a 
two-man-power bull and other props 
are used, and almost distract our atten- 
tion from the cleverness of the trick- 
ri 


Another regular favourite is the 
Interport Field Gun Display—that 
marvellous combination of juggling 


















~N-I-N-G 


provide, later in the programme, a 
Trick Riding Display, in which, we are 





R-U-N- 


informed, horses and riders endeavour 
to tell a story without words. It is 
“Fiesta Day” in the “Estancia,” and 
the “Caballeros” are performing feats 
of horsemanship to win the beautiful 
“Sefiorita’s” hand, etc., etc. There is 
a great deal of knock-about comedy in 

















with heavy weights and flirting with 
serious injury by the Royal Navy. 
Moreover, it is run in competition, 
which makes it one long thrill from the 
first blast of the starting whistle to the 
last poop of the last bundook. 
Another turn which is equally apt 
to make you shudder and shut your 
eyes till you judge all the casual- 
ties have been removed is the Royal 
Corps of Signals Motor Cycle act; I 
can't call it a display—it is a gr 
combination of circus stuff and King- 
ston by-pass on a Sunday morning. 
Quite how theyll go on in war-time I 
don’t know. In the last war I seem to 
remember weary dispatch-riders crawl 
ing muddily down dug-out steps to 
deliver messages to Generals: I simply 
can’t imagine a General's reaction if @ 
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motor-cycle with three men, one facing 
backwards as he drives, one standing 
on his head on the seat while the third 
removes the side-car wheel at speed, 
were to roar up to his headquarters, 
which is apparently what they’ll do in 
the next war. 

Mention of the next war brings me 
to the big event of the evening—it’s 
not on in the afternoons. This is the 
staging of the Modern Infantry Fight 
by the London Territorials. It’s nice 
to know that someone at least is going 
to keep his eyes on the ground during 
the next war. What with A.R.P. and 
Air Force Expansion, I’ve been getting 
the impression that a couple of hostile 
infantry platoons could take London 
while we were all staring upwards. 








-M-E-N 


This show is also important, for all 
the men in it are ‘‘daily-breaders””— 
civilians earning their living during 
the day and giving up much of their 
leisure to military training. And 
they have a very good right to be 
represented at Olympia, for it is not 
generally known that it was their 
forbears, the old Volunteers, and not 
the Regular Army, who initiated the 
whole idea of a Tournament. The net 
impression left on my mind by this 
swift-moving item is that the next war 
will be much the same as the last 
except that there will be far more of it. 


Two other turns complete a thrilling 
programme—the fine exhibition by 
“Les Cent Propeller Boys”—beg par- 
don, the R.A.F. reeruits. The pitch of 
physical efficiency to which these lads 
——average age 19—have been brought 
reflects enormous credit on both them 
and the Army system of training. The 
part where, with coloured lights on the 





_T-A- 


ends of their clubs, they do club-swing- 
ing exercises, is worthy of a highly- 
trained chorus-ensemble and has real 
beauty. As long as material like this is 
not lacking, the Army (or Air Force) of 
to-day is all right. The other turn is 
the Massed Pipers. Over this last item 
I, as a true Sassenach, will draw a veil. 
Not that they don’t pipe well; or do 
they ?—I just wouldn't know. Itissimply 
that I am a person who thinks even one 
bagpipe is hell—and in the arena at 
Olympia there are eighty pipers and a’ 
and a’. But any lack of praise on my 
part will be set off, I feel sure, by Scots’ 
appreciation, which no one can call 
backward in manifesting itself. 

To sum up we may say that the 
Royal Tournament this year is as good 
as ever in sheer entertainment value. 
From other angles it is even more sig- 
nificant. For in a world which seems 
to be fast forgetting 1914, in a country 
which has just taxed itself to an almost 














-R-Y 


unprecedented degree for rearmament, 
this public demonstration by the 
Services holds an inner meaning. It 
represents a little more than a display 
of picturesque drill and physical train- 
ing, a little more than a means of 
raising money for Service charities, a 
little more than mere ocular proof to 
the taxpayers of the physical efficiency 
of the young men of their fighting 
Services. For by this efficiency and by 
these young men may yet be guarded 
in the future this country’s traditional 
freedom of thought, speech and action. 











BATTLEFIELD—New STYLE 
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From the Ish Anthology 





1X. 
Sitver Lixine 


One good thing 
About the propaganda novel: 


if you know beforehand 
That you agree with the author, 


You don’t have to read it. 


SysTEM 
“What about that key you’re making 
for me?” 
Asked the burglar 
Out of the side of his mouth. 


We have it,” 
The shopkeeper cautiously replied, 
“On our files.” 


One Composser’s Ecstasy 
“Oh boy, oh boy, 
You should have heard it 
My own dream-song, 
Exquisitely played 


On six thousand massed ocarinas. 
Impressive, that’s what.” 


Pius AND Minus 
It sometimes does happen 
That negatives and positives 
Can be treated mathematically. 


For instance, 

“T don't mind if I do” 
Very often indeed 
Means “I do mind 

If I don’t.” 


Wren I Have Time 
When I have time...” 


Strange period! 

I shall be reading 

The most oddly ill-assorted books, 
Writing extraordinary novels 
And—let’s face it—plays, 


Gardening, 

Seeing, drawing and painting 
Innumerable pictures, 

Travelling, composing music, 
Visiting people, 

Learning peculiar accomplishments, 
And— 

Let’s face it— 

In every spare moment 

ane up, sorting and throwing away 


And piles 

Of junk. 

This doesn’t sound like me at all. 
(It isn’t, either.) 


CoMPARISON 


Like some clocks, 
He had a nice mellow chime, 
But when he came to strike 


He was hoarse. 

Out of tune, 

And several tones lower 
In a different key. 


OVER-EMPHASIS 


“It was a good idea,” 
The advertiser commented, 
“Done too thoroughly. 


We set out to scare people 

Into believing they were ill. 

But we were so efficient 

That most of them ran to their doctors ; 
And their doctors put them right, 


Without reference to our stuff at all.” 


Jos 


“Me? I’m a timekeeper 
For the newspapers. 
See that stop-watch ? 


I stand opposite 
Politically important houses, 


Noticing how long 
Visiting Cabinet Ministers 
Stay inside.” 


CASE FOR “CALLISTHENES” 


Master criminals, one would think, 
Might by this time have realised 
The advantages 

Of treating their workpeople well. 


But no; they remain 

The most inconsiderate, 
Exacting 

And overbearing of employers, 


The result being of course 
That in an emergency 

Their henchmen, 

Never having been encouraged 
To be loyal to the firm, 

Let it down. 


Market Report 
Jute was easier. 


“Oh,” commented the stockbroker 
Reading this, 


“Tt always is, much.” R. M. 








A Few Suggestions 


GENERALLY about the middle of 
May I experience what biographers call 
my Inventive Phase. Ideas for new 
labour-, time- and worry-saving ap- 
paratuses crowd in upon me uninvited. 
I become in effect a mere machine for 


SS 7 
improving the lot of mankind. This ig 
odd, because during the other eleven 
months of the year I often get 
without a single original thought of 
kind whatsoever, and feel all the better 
for it. Medical men betray the keenest 
interest in this periodic stimulation of 
my brain-cells, comparing it with the 
rising of the sap in trees and plants or 
the lucid intervals of persons sufferi 
from delirium. Anthropologists point 
to the Maytime outbreak of activity 
among the young men of the 
tribes in the Pacific Islands, who beat 
their grandmothers with primitive 
toasting-forks at this time of the year. 
In both cases, they say, the urge to 
make war on the old and reactionary 
reaches a climax at the season of re 
birth. I am not so sure about this. My 
own view is that I become inventive in 
May because it is so long since I had a 
holiday that I get depressed about the 
state of the world and want to better it, 
This is a very noble and unselfish desire 
and must, I think, be the right ex- 
planation. 

This year I have thought of several 
rather good things. I have thought of 
an apparatus to simplify the turning- 
over of newspaper-pages in trains. A 
great deal of misery and mortification 
is caused every day by the failure of 
civilisation to grapple with this prob- 
lem. Strong men who enter crowded 
carriages at Penge or Putney with a 
light heart and a firm step and knock 
their neighbours’ hats off as they fling 
open their papers have been known to 
lose all semblance of humanity by the 
time the four middle pages have yA 
to the floor and their hats have fa 
off as they stoop to retrieve them. On 
a busy day the bursting of blood- 
vessels all along the line to Liverpool 
Street has been heard as far off as 
Parliament Square and the Mall. And 
for the weaker brethren—those who 
are compelled by diffidence or consider- 
ation for others to gaze at the same 
page throughout their journey—their 
case is little better. Look at the 
strained white faces of the little men 
who stream through the barriers at our 
great London termini. For upwards of 
half-an-hour the warning “You May 
Have Varicose Veins!” has been dinned 
into their receptive minds. Look at the 
gingerly way they put their feet down. 
They know they've got varicose veins 
by now. 

Only last Friday I got a duodenal 
ulcer between Clapham Junction and 
Waterloo. 

In brief my invention—it is not an 
apparatus, strictly speaking, so much 
as a suggestion—is to make the size of 
newspapers smaller. I got the idea in 
Germany, where the papers are on the 
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whole much more manageable and the 
population is consequently much less 
nervy and run-down. Or of course 
one could make the railway-carriages 
larger if it wasn’t for this trouble 
about the gauge. 

I have also thought of a way to make 
wireless programmes more convincing. 
It has always seemed to me wrong 
that when Mr. Harold Nicolson is 
arguing with Mr. Middleton about 
rhododendrons or foreign politics both 
their voices should come out of the 
same small aperture in my wireless- 
set. It might be a ventriloquist, I 
always say. What I propose is that Mr. 
Nicolson should speak on a wave- 
length of say 1,500 metres and that 
Mr. Middleton should answer him on 
a different wavelength of say 1,200. 
(Of course I should leave the actual 
details to the B.B.C.) I should then be 
able to have Mr. Nicolson bombinat- 
ing from a set by the fireplace and Mr. 
Middleton confuting him from an- 
other one over by the piano. This 
would be a tremendous gain in realism. 
I could even, if I didn’t care very much 
for Mr. Nicolson’s arguments, take 
him out of the room and make him 





shout angrily from the hat-place. 
Much could be done by clever use of 


. the volume control. It would be as 


good as playing a pianola. 

Would it be Seite to broadcast a 
symphony with each instrument on a 
different wavelength? If so, it would 
be fun to ask a dozen friends to bring 
their sets along and then conduct the 
orchestra oneself. “Mr. Jones, will you 
take the cor anglais this evening? And 
Miss Lovelace, you were so splendid 
with the violins last week I think we 
must ask you to look after them again. 
Now, are we all ready? You all know 
your wave-lengths? Stations, please.” 
We should all be happy, I think, but 
none so happy as the conductor. I 
picture him, baton in hand on the 
hearthrug, encouraging Miss Plimsoll 
to give her French horn another half- 
turn, muting Mr. Robinson’s trumpets, 
calling upon Miss Lovelace to sharpen 
up the tone of her fiddles, perhaps try- 
ing the effect of cutting the drums out 
altogether in the Second Movement. 
One might even work in an unexpected 
bit of pizzicato by rapid switching on 
and off of the violins. 

Other things I have thought out in- 


clude a scheme for filling the air with 
thousands of very small balloons which 
would burst into flames when struck 
by enemy aircraft, and a method of 
laying underground hosepipes into the 
garden so as to water the roots of plants 
without paying the extra garden 
charge to the Metropolitan Water 
Board, Both these ideas ought to be 
taken up. 

I also thought of an umbrella which 
would open at both ends, but the 
makers are not interested. They say 
it is impossible for a person to be under 
more than one end of an umbrella at 
the same time. This seems to me to be 
an extraordinarily narrow view. 3 

H. F. E. 








A Book to Get Lost in 
“With regard to the trend of the novel, 
Mr. Spring did not consider there was any 
immediate prospect of the long novel coming 
to an end.”—-“The Writer,” May, 1938. 
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“The new machinery will enable bores to 
be sunk to a depth of 9,000 ft.” 
Commercial Motor. 


No club should be without it. 
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How TO PLEASE EVERYBODY. 








A SUGGESTION FOR THE R.A. 








From an Outer Court 


WHEN in the heyday of my reputation 
I was the idol of the tennis world; 
Thousands ecstatic watched in admiration 
While round the court my agile form I hurled. 
Films showed my strokes in all their sheer perfection, 
Crowds queued up overnight to see me play, 
Peer and plebeian sighed in deep dejection 
If by mischance I failed to look their way. 
Maids, with my photo, fountain-penned waylaid me, 
Flinging their favourite film-star from his frame; 
Even hide-bound officials swift obeyed me 
When I was at the zenith of my fame. 


Then I became unduly temperamental ; 

Hushed were the crowds when rackets I would dash 
Hard on the ground in fury elemental 

When I had missed a devastating smash. 
Umpires unhappy squirmed at my invective, 

Ball-boys I cursed, filled linesmen with dismay; 


Pressmen I labelled mentally defective 
If they adversely criticised my play. 

Still, while my feats delighted all spectators, 
Hailing my triumphs they forgot to blame: 

I could do things taboo for second-raters— 
Things I can only think of now with shame. 


Came there the day when younger stars arising 
Stripped all the hard-earned laurels from my brow, 

Caused my eclipse in manner paralysing; 
Few gossip-writers chat about me now. NS. 

But still, though eye and hand and feet may fail me, 
Even to some remote and lonely court 

Comes there a faithful band with cheers to hail me 
In many a stirring battle grimly fought. — 

Still round the centre court they wax ecstatic 
When they recall my former epic frays, — 

Adding with bated breath in tones emphatic, - 
“You should have seen him in his palmy days. 
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THE NEW FALCON 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, May 16th.—Lords : Eire (Con- 
firmation of Agreements) Bill given 
Second Reading. 


Commons: Housing (Rural Workers) 
Amendment Bill taken in Committee. 


SOUTH FOR \ 
HEALTH | } 
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Mr. ELLior LEAVES SCOTLAND FoR 
tae Mixistry or Hratta— 


Tuesday, May 17th.—Lords: Eire Bill 
passed. 
Commons: Debate on Unemploy- 
ment Assistance. 
Wednesday, May 18th.—Lords: Debate 
on Foreign Affairs. 


Commons: Debate on Civil Avia- 
tion. 


Monday, May 16th.—If those who 
from either side conducted Irish affairs 
in the last century could have listened 
to the reception given by the Lords to 
the Bill in which, it is hoped, the 
differences between the two countries 
are permanently sunk, they would all 
have had to be removed in a dead faint. 
Such warmth of approval, such mild- 
ness of criticism (and from the Conser- 
vatives as well as from the Opposition 
benches) towards an agreement from 
which an almost independent Southern 
Ireland emerges materially the gainer, 
would be something they could scarcely 
be expected to comprehend. 

As Lord Dr La Warr said when he 
moved the Second Reading, the very 
fact that those of his generation did not 
understand the past conflict in the 


depth of its bitterness was the main 
underlying reason why the settlement 
had been possible. 

In the course of the debate tributes 
were paid to Mr. MacDonatp and 
Mr. pE VaLEra; and two Irish peers, 
Lord Kii.antn and Lord Courtown, 
welcomed the reconciliation ; the first, 
in an excellent maiden speech, gave 
the House the encouraging news that 
an Irish farmer charged with drunken- 
ness had been acquitted on pleading 
that he had only been celebrating the 
Agreement. 

At Question-time in the Commons 
the Opposition declared themselves 
convinced that the great increase in the 
quantity of drugs peddled by Japanese 
in China was a deliberate policy of 
demoralisation conducted by the Jap- 
anese Government, and they pressed 
the Foreign Office to lodge a direct 
protest with Japan. 

According to Mr. McEnrer, work- 
men’s tools are being stolen right and 
left in London. No one can lay down 
his ‘bradawl at opening-time with a 
reasonable hope of ever seeing it again, 
and this in spite of the general practice 
of stamping names. Mr. MACQUISTEN’S 
suggestion was the best, that in future 
the words ‘Stolen from’ should be 
stamped in front of the name. 

Sir Kinestey Woop, who piloted 
the new Rural Housing Bill to the end 
of its Committee stage, came in for 
friendly heckling as to what Depart- 
ment he was representing, and it was 
suggested that for the time being he 
was “walking on air.” During the 





THE WEDGWOOD BEE 


Mr. Wepewoop Benn persistently de- 
manded that in the absence of the Prore 
Mruister, Sir Joun Stmon should answer 
Foreign Office questions. 


evening the House learned that, Lord 
Swinton having resigned, it had got 
its wish of an Air Minister on its own 
Front Bench, and that the jests about 
Sir Kryesiry had been well-informed. 

Tuesday, May 17th.—The Eire Bill 
was passed this afternoon, Lord Dr La 
Wak promising to pass on to the new 
Dominions Secretary (Lord Sran- 
LEY) Lord Strapzoxer’s plea that the 





NORTH FOR 
SCOTLAND 








—AND Lit,-Con. COLVILLE TAKES HIS PLACE. 


Lane Bequest of pictures should now 
be given to Dublin. 

Although, as Sir Writiam Davison 
pointed out, the situation was the same 
as if the Forrran Secretary had been 
a member of the House and had been 
ill, the Opposition took exception to 
Questions on foreign affairs being an- 
swered by the UNpER Srcrerary 
during the P.M.’s indisposition, saying 
that this broke a specific promise; and 
Mr. Wepewoop Benn asked why Sir 
Joun Stmon, as Deputy Leader of the 
House, was not prepared to take on the 
job. 

The debate on the Vote for the 
Ministry of Labour gave both Socialist 
and Liberal speakers yet another oppor- 
tunity to criticise the independent 
position of the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board. 

The immediate objection of the 
Opposition was to the decision to with- 
draw the special winter allowances to 
the unemployed now that the summer 
had come; but Mr. Lennox-Borp 
pointed out that the Board in any case 
lacked the legal power to continue 
them, and in his reply Mr. Brown told 
the House that the present average rate 
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“| THINK HE'S A BIT PEEVED BECAUSE WE DIDN'T TAKE HIM TO THE SUMMIT.” 








of assistance, 24s. 5d., was higher than 
it had been for six years. 

Wednesday, May 18th. — Nothing 
much that was new was said in the 
Lords’ debate on Foreign Affairs, which 
resolved itself mainly into an ethical 
discussion as to whether this country 
was behaving with contemptible cyni- 
cism or with a courageous and far- 
sighted determination to save Europe 
from the ultimate disaster of war. The 
issue was the Italian Agreement and 
the consequent sacrifice of Abyssinian 
independence, and Lord SNELL, on 
whose motion the debate took place, 
declared that we were losing our 
prestige with America and the smaller 
democratic peoples by our denial of 
legal constitutional rights. He had no 
objection to negotiating with Govern- 
ments of which he could not approve, 
but he felt that the betrayal of 
Abyssinia (and of Spain) had shocked 
our national conscience. 

On the other hand, Lord Brooxer, 
who moved an amendment approving 
of the Government’s foreign policy, 
which was subsequently agreed to, 
considered what had been done a great 
eS | towards the pacification of Europe 
and urged that we should come to 
terms with Germany. Lord Crewe, 


however, was afraid we were getting 
perilously near the state of mind of 
wanting peace at any price. Although 
the Primare hated what had hap- 





OUR BANK-BENCH WHO’S WHO 


The subject of this ditty 

Is the Chairman of the Kitchen 
Committee, 

Mr. Bracewet Smrru, 


Whose portrait we reproduce herewith. 


pened to Abyssinia he supported the 
Government and also Lord Lucarp’s 
suggestion in The Times that Italy 
might allow Hare Seassre to rule 
part of his country for them; but. the 
Bishop of Dunnam delivered a bitter 
attack not only on totalitarian meth- 
ods but also on what he described as 
the shameful volte face of Britain. 

After Lord Luoyp had spoken of the 
excellent results in the Mediterranean 
of the Government’s policy, and Lord 
Arnotp had urged the benefits, of 
polite isolation, the Foreign SECRE- 
TARY, in a plausible speech, ay 
with the Primate that the two ideals 
of righteousness and peace were Mm 
conflict and declared that for himself 
his conscience and his duty to his 
fellow - men impelled him towards 
peace. The popular talk of the il 
evitability of war he condemned as 
dangerous and untrue. He preferred, 
he said, to view as inevitable peace 
through understanding. f 

In the Commons the new Ait 
Ministry team, the second of whom 8 
Captain BaLrour, appeared together 
for the first time and made the 
welcome announcement that internal 
air lines are to be given a subsidy 
of £100,000. 
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Glamorette 


Nor Myrna, Loretta, or Greta I sing, 
Deanna, Marlene, or Lamour, 
They had up till now an agreeable ring 
But where is their former allure ? 
Gone, shrivelled, as shrivels the moth, in the flame 
Of one whom I never have met, 
Who owns, or will own, to the magical name, 
The remarkable name, 
Ye gods, what a name ! 
Glamorette. 


Where rolls the Pacific on Hollywood’s main 
They made it, but that you’ll have guessed; 
It’s there that a highly intelligent brain 
With luck can get off with its best; 
And this is a triumph, the noblest by far; 
Beside it all others are dross; 
And doubtless they’re now hunting round for a star 
To put it across. 


For she must be guileless, but she must be new, 
This girl of exceptional stamp, 
A bit orchidaceous, but fresh as the dew, 
Part angel, the other part vamp, 
A girl but a woman, half grave and half gay, 
Dark, fair, slight, plump, tall and petite, 
And candour compels me to mention 8.A, 
Ad lib., but disereet. 


Oh, where will they catch her, this star of the stars? 
None know, but as soon as she’s found, 
What greetings will hail her, what lashings of pars, 
What trumpets will bellow her round! 
And she shall out-Garbo the Garbo-est fame, 
Publicity’s record and pet, 
A girl who can really get off with the name, 
Can put over the name, 
My hat, what a name! 
Glamorette. Dum-Dum. 
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Detective Erudition 


Wirn the address born of many 
years’ practice, Mr. O'Sullivan re- 
moved the skeleton from the sole 
meuniére in front of him. 

“There was a most remarkable item 
in one of the evening newspapers a 
week or so ago,” he observed, “which 
reproduced some of the questions set 
in a promotion examination for either 
soldiers or policemen—lI forget exactly 
which. Two of them stuck in my 
memory, I don’t know why. Is this 
fish to your liking, by the way?” 

“It’s excellent,” I said. “Two 
soldiers, do you mean, or two police- 
men?” 

“Two questions,” said Mr. O’Sulli- 
van. “One was something about 
Poland as the cockpit of Europe in the 
seventeenth century, and the other 
gave a list of names and asked what 
kind of men you would associate with 
them. Your glass is almost empty.” 

“You mean, for example,” I said as 
he paused to fill it, “that the name 
given might be ‘Uriah,’ and you were 
supposed to say that you would 
associate it with Hittites?” 

“That is the principle. Three of the 
names, I recollect, were Cuthbert, 
John and Justin—all of them no doubt 
ripe with associations of one kind 
or another. However, it wasn’t so 
much the questions themselves that 
interested me as the trend they illus- 
trate, a tendency to expect policemen 
to know more than is natural to them. 
I have a weakness, as you know, for 
detective fiction. Some weeks ago, 
while enjoying a novel by Mr. Clifford 
Witting, I formed an unpleasant 
suspicion. Now there is just a little 
more Chablis in the bottom of the 
bottle for you.” 

I refused it and he refilled his own 
glass. 

“I formed the suspicion,” he went 
on, “that the detective in this other- 
wise quite excellent book was quoting 
poetry, and I am sorry to say that by 
the time I had finished the story there 
was no doubt in my mind that the 
detective, who was no more than an in- 
spector in a provincial police-force, was 
quite familiar with most of the great 
poets. 

“This is the Chateau Ducru-Beau- 
caillou of nineteen-twenty-four,” he 
continued with that divine sense of 
relevance that is the gift of all con- 
noisseurs of wine. “I think you will 
find it a very pleasant claret. Now this 
morning an even worse thing hap- 
pened. A Scottish police-sergeant— 


not even an inspector, mark you, a 


mere sergeant—was confronted with 
the fact that vital evidence had been 
removed. What did he say? Did he 
say ‘Damn and blast!’? Did he, as 
ninety-nine per cent. of Seotsmen would 
have done, say ‘Ay—mphm’? He did 
not.” Mr. O’Sullivan drank deep of the 
very pleasant claret. 

“What did he say?” I inquired. 

“He said,” Mr. O'Sullivan recounted 
in acid tones, “ ‘ Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, 
to men’s eyes.’ That is Hamlet,” he 
added explanatorily. 

“T know,” I sympathised. 

“Hamlet,” Mr. O'Sullivan repeated, 
shocked to the core. “You see it 
strikes at the very foundations of 
detection. It is out of the question for 
members of the police to use quotations 
in this reckless way. It is the amateur’s 
most sacred privilege. What on earth 
is Lord Peter going to do if some 
fiddling little constable is going to turn 
round and say ‘Hic nullus labor est, 
ruborque nullus’ every time he means 
‘No trouble at all’? That is Petronius 
Arbiter,” he explained kindly and 
produced a second decanter (‘This 
is a bottle of the Chateau Latour of 
nineteen-twenty-one. I think you'll 
find it a very pleasant wine ”) to atone 
for the Latin tag. 

“Miss Sayers herself, the arch- 
priestess of the quotation,” he con- 
tinued after due homage had been paid 
to this, “went perilously near the verge 
in her last book, where she introduced 
a quoting policeman; but at least he 
was a superintendent, and at any rate 
one had the feeling all the time that he 
was only there to be a foil to Lord 
Peter and give that talented nobleman 
the opportunity of displaying his own 
superior erudition. You remember 
those questions they used to ask at 
school !—‘Celia is intended by Shake- 
speare as a foil to Rosalind. Comment 
on this statement.’ The principle still 
applies. But a policemen who quotes 
on his own account”—and Mr. O’Sul- 
livan beat his fist upon his table like a 
Cabinet Minister on his dispatch-box— 
“a policeman who quotes on his own 
account is a violation of all the rules 
and is not to be tolerated. 

“The ultimate issue, you see,” he 
pointed out, “will be this: that the 
functions of literature and of police 
investigation will be reversed entirely. 
Ever since the classic example of The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue \etters have 
led and investigation followed, and it 
only requires a Chief Commissioner of 
the calibre of Mr. Leslie Hore- 
Belisha to set the whole of Scotland 
Yard cramming away at Shakespeare 
and Donne and the classics for all they 
are worth. Meanwhile professors of 


literature will be giving their students 
courses in police procedure, and 
cases that arise will presumably be 
handed over to Miss Sayers and Migs 
Christie and Mr. Anthony Berkeley 
to deal with. 

“And in such an arrangement,” 
Mr. O’Sullivan perorated, “I can find 
but one dubious advantage, and that 
a small one. It is possible that with 
the increased accuracy instilled in them 
by their police training the critics of 
The Times Literary Supplement will 
give with even greater exactness the 
dimensions of the books they review, 
But for the rest, ‘A quoting constable 
is an abomination unto his creator’; 
and that,” he added, broaching the 
brandy bottle, “is not Solomon but 
O'Sullivan.” 








Dandies and Nuts 





Waite looking recently at a fasein- 
ating book entitled Victorian Panorama 
I was brought up rather sharply by a 
remark about a chorus-girl having 
supper at Cremorne Gardens with a 
“masher.” Not that it would have been 
impossible for the chorus-girl to have 
supper at Cremorne Gardens with a 
“masher,” or, at any rate, with one 
who“ mashed,” but that in the Gardens’ 
heyday the boy-friend (as is now said) 
would have been called something else, 
since the term “masher” was not in- 
vented until, say, 1882. He would 
have been a “dandy” or a “fop” ora 
“beau” or a‘ buck” or even a “blood.” 
After 1882, for a while, “‘mashers” were 
prevalent, and to be “mashed on” 
became a common expression among 
the Fair. 

“Masher” I fancy was followed by 
“dude,” an American term which the 
“Skeleton Dude” at Barnum and 
Bailey’s at Olympia in the late ‘eighties 
made popular. Of all the freaks in 
that amazing collection the “Skeleton 
Dude,” with his leanness, his top-hat 
and cane, his monocle, his pointed 
beard and his glittering burning glances, 
drew the largest crowds, and the word 
“dude” entered the vernacular. We 
had always said “swell” (now a too 
common American adjective of ap- 
proval) as a generic description of @ 
member of the decorative classes, and 
we say it still, but “dude” became 
the special word, ousting “masher 
altogether. 

For people who did not accept the 
American word there was “toff”— 
somewhere in the period between the 
‘masher ” and the “nut”—and there was 
also, usually as an adjective, “‘la-di- 
da.” A well-dressed young man-about- 
town was a “toff,” or he was “la- 
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di-da-ish”; but beneath his shining 
dress-shirt could beat a heart of oak, as 
those of us who frequented the music- 
hall used nightly to see. Sometimes 
indeed we saw the manifestation thrice 
nightly—for that was the time when 
favourite performers galloped in their 
cabs between the Tivoli, the Oxford 
and the Pavilion, and sometimes as 
far afield as the Canterbury, all under 
the same management, to appear for 
ten minutes at each; and among the 
favourites thus honoured were the 
Brothers Horn, in whose boxing 
sketch the apotheosis of the “toff” 
occurred, 

There were four performers in this 
sketch: a bootblack, an observer, a 
Cockney girl and the “toff”; and 
in it (after the Horne sister had 
sung “Sweet Violets”) the Horne 
brother who played the “toff,” having 
been insulted beyond bearance by the 
Horne brother who played the boot- 
black, watched by the brother Horne 
who played the observer, took off his 
dress-coat, rolled up his sleeves and 
belaboured the bootblack with a 
series of blows ending in a knock-out 
such as we now see only in the ring 
or on the films. The excitement as 
the Horng& brother who played the 
“toff”’ made hay of the Horne 
brother who played the bootblack was, 
I shall never forget, electric, and every 
“toff”’ in the audience was, I am sure, 
a better man for it. 

After “masher” and “dude” and 
“toff” there was nothing until, just 
before the War, “nut,” or “knut,” 
came in. It must be twenty-five years 
since Bast, HALLAM told us how he 
was Gilbert the Filbert (or Basil the 
Brazil ?), the nut with a k, the pride of 
Piccadilly, the blasé roué: in short, the 
Colonel of the Nuts; and I remember 
that a distinguished dramatist con- 
fessed to me that he had had to hear the 
chorus several times before he realised 
that “Colonel” was a pun. If people 
no longer say “nut,” what do they 
say! But I fancy that “nut” reigns 
still. 

Anyway some of the old words con- 
tinue to be used. Although “dandy” 
began a hundred-and-fifty years ago, 
it is not uncommon to-day to hear 
that So-and-So is ‘‘a bit of a dandy.” 
We do not at all say ‘“‘a bit of a 
macaroni,” because that word really 
is out of date, belonging definitely to 
the eighteenth century; nor often do 
we say “a bit of a beau,” possibly 
because being of a foreign complexion 
that word also is not wholly ours; but 
we still find “dandy ”’ effective and still 
find “fop.” But “fop,” which is dated 
by the new Dictionary of Slang as 
belonging to 1640-1700, has the sug- 


gestion of a weakling as well as an 
exquisite. With all their affectations 
and external splendours no one would 
have called Beau Nasn or Brav 
BRUMMEL or Count p’Orsay a “fop.” 
Conversely they were not “bloods.” 
The idea of a “blood” did not neces- 
sarily contain brains, but the word 
predicated action. A “blood” not only 
was a “dandy,” but he could upset a 
Charley in his box; he raked the town 
and later on might rake hell. 
“Knuts,” however, need, I fancy, 
have no qualifications beyond—well, 
beyond knuttishness. E. V. L. 


Another Glimpse of the Obvious 


“Wanted Immediately 
Two Fast Setters (Compositors). 
One Qualified Reporter. 
One Quvliffed Proof Reader.” 
Lagos Paper. 
“Young Englishman, speaking fluent 
Polish, French, and German, and with an 
unusual understanding of the peoples and 
the political situation of Europe, seeks 
responsible Position, preferably in England.” 
The Times. 
Well, there was a rumour that Lord 
Hairax was thinking of retiring. 
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At the Play 


“Ampnirryon 38” (Lyric) 


Tue gods and goddesses of 
high Olympus were always a 
strangely touchy lot, quick to 
detect presumption in mor- 
tals, and it cannot be said that 
they have allowed the liberties 
which emerge at the Lyric 
Theatre as Amphitryon 38 to 
achieve all the success that 
cunning and artistic craft 
planned for them. The piece 
is beautifully staged, with a 
singularly successful use of 
colour, in which the light at 
different times of the day is 
made to combine with the 
stone settings and the colours 
of the costumes to produce 
over and over again rich 
pleasure for the eye. 

In the spacious cool courts 
in and about Amphitryon’s 
palace there come and go Mr. 
ALFRED Lunt and Miss Lynn 
FONTANNE, and everything 
they have to say they say with 
that easy precision and finish 
and clearness that mark all 
their acting. Yet the very ease 
and excellence of this joint per- 
formance serves to throw all too 
strong a light on a certain un- 


satisfactoriness in their material. 


adaptation of a Frenchman’s comedy, 
and a lack of any constant focus 
through which we are to look at this 
story of gods and men. Every now and 





GOSSIPING GODS 


Jupiter . Mr, Atrrep Lunt 
ee RE ey es Mr. Ricnarp Wuiorr 
To then there are jokes of a rather mechan- 


watch Miss FonTANNE as Alkmena is 
to be conscious of the play we are not 


seeing, of some piece in 
which she might develop to 
the full her great gift for 
swift sophisticated handling 
of elaborate situations. The 
trouble with this version of 
Jupiter's desire for Alk- 
mena is that only at one 
moment does it produce 
what might become a situ- 
ation. That is when Alk- 
mena sends Amphitryon 
(Mr. Barry Tomson) to 
sleep with Leda, Queen of 
Sparta, under the impres- 
sion that he is not really 
her husband but Jupiter 
disguised. 

But from the first mo- 
ment when we see Jupiter 
and Mercury, strikingly 
placed in the clouds, dis- 
eussing the human race, 
there is an air of light in- 
consequence in which it is 
impossible to take him or his 
afiairs at all to heart. There 
is a formlessness, perhaps be- 
cause this is the American 


Jupiter 
Alkmena 


ical kind, turning on the power of 
Jupiter and the other gods to assume 





BRINGING HIM DOWN TO EARTH 


. Mr, Atrrep Lunr 
. Miss Lyy~n Fonranne 


—— 


shapes at will, to see everything, and 
so on-—powers which are thrown into 
juxtaposition with other assumptions 
which present Jupiter as a creature 


needing to plan and plot in 
order to get his way. When he 
uses the word sympatico and 
then says it is from a langt 
to be invented hundreds of 
years hence, not even Mr, Luyt 
can make the dialogue attrac. 
tive. There has been too much 
disregard of the sovereign canon 
of consistency within the limits 
of the fantasy. Where Vice 
Versa or Gulliver's T'ravels, for 
example, succeeded completely 
by maintaining an inner logie, 
this piece fails to present that 
minimum of  self-consisteney 
which would hold our interest, 
From the very beginning we 
recognise that here is a sett- 
ing in which voluntary or in- 
voluntary unfaithfulness is not 
to be considered any great 
matter. It isa comedy of Jove’s 
nocturnal adventure, and in 
that spirit we can approach it. 
Yet the whole of the last Act, 
when the play should reach its 
full stature, is deprived of any 
point because of this earlier 
approach. For the last Act 
shows Jupiter mastering his de- 
sire and turning away from 
Alkmena as a tribute to the true 


married love of Amphitryon and Alk- 
mena. It is an abstention which has to 
be graciously received ; it is an indiffer- 


ent matter; and when Alk- 
mena refuses to join the gods 
above, we know already 
that she is not missing much. 
Chastity has to be taken 
seriously before there can 
be anything but the lightest 
comedy built on its dis- 
regard, and Amphitryon 8a 
little heavy - footed simply 
to pass as a light comedy. 
Mr. Ricnarp WHOBF 
plays the part of Mercuryim 
a succession of conversa- 
tions with Jupiter which are 
a little too much like one 
comedian feeding another 
for the sake of the retorts. 
As Leda Miss Evrra Kine 
vives a very finished little 
performance ; and Sosie (Mr. 
Grorce Mgaper) and the 
Trumpeter (Mr. SYDNEY 
(JREENSTREET) develop parts 
which are not just accessory 
to the action but are lit 
pieces of self - contal 


humour very competently 
D.W. — 


handled. 
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“ ProrpLe oF Our Crass ” 
(NEw) 


Mr. St. Jonn Ervine is usually a 


very fair-minded commentator 
on the way we think and 
behave. As a playwright he 
is expert at weaving heavier 
material into the texture of 
comedy so that the piece gains 
in interest and yet remains 
light. In Robert's Wife he per- 
formed the undoubted feat of 
discussing some of the knottiest 
problems of Convocation with 
so much tact and good-humour 
that he not only delighted 
Churchmen in quite opposite 
camps but wrote a thoroughly 
sound play which is still draw- 
ing large numbers of the 
general public. 

But here he gives us one 
which I do not think is either 
as penetrating or as convincing. 
Its theme is the marriage of 
mixed classes, and the case he 
illustrates seems to me only 
partially effective; while the 
minor characters, whom he 
rather piles up in an effort to 
present his point squarely, do 
not altogether ring true. 

The Marches have been pill- 
ars of the Army for as long as 


they can remember, and in Major- 
fieneral Sir Gregory March all the tra- 
ditions of the family are richly concen- 
trated. He is so far to the Right that if 


the political world were 
round he would find 
himself practically 
back where he started 
from, and he lives by 
regularity of deed and 
economy of thought, 
& combination which 
he calls a Code. Lady 
March is far more 
human. She is not 
clever and she is old- 
fashioned, but Poona 
never seared her soul 
and she has preserved 
amotherly and sensible 
attitude to life. They 
live in a comfortable 
small house by the sea, 
and of their three child- 
ren Kdgar is drowning 
a wide incompetence 
in a deluge of whisky, 
Jennifer is an uncom- 
monly hard-boiled ego- 
list determined to 
marry money, and 
Shena, the nicest of this 
indifferent bunch, is in 
love, seriously, * with 


the chemist’s assistant in the village, 
who doesn’t add to his qualifications 
for going to the altar with a March by 
being the son of the local butcher. — 


Major-Gen. Sir Gregory March . Mr, Nicnotas HaNnNneN 
. Mr. James Harcourt 


Alfred Hayes. 


Major-Gen. Sir Gregory March... .. - 
Shena March j sicaaete! 
Lady March 


composed 
wasters, 








OBJECTIONS UPHELD 


Having demonstrated that the set 
from which Shena wishes to escape is 
mainly of self-confessed 
nympho- 


materialists and 





FAMILY BLACKMAIL 


. Mr. Nicwotas HANNEN 
. Miss Urnsuta Jeans 
. Mras Mary Jerroup 


maniacs (an unlikely composition for 
a country tennis-party, it seemed to 
me, even in these days when young 
people have a certain justification for 
feeling that circumstances over 
which they have never had the 
least control are rapidly making 
the world unfit to inhabit), Mr. 
ERVINE introduces Henry, the 
butcher’s boy, shows us Shena 
asking for the £3,000 which 
would come to her when she 
was thirty (in order to buy a 
chemist’s shop), shows us the 
General coming to the boil at 
the notion of such criminal 
dilution of ancient stock, Hen- 
ry’s splendid, father, old Hayes, 
accustomed to a stud point of 
view, equally horrified, but at 
the idea of a strong rising strain 
being tinctured by what is ob- 
viously degenerate blood, and 
Lady March recollecting that 
one of her own grandfathers 
had been a forceful peasant who 
had thrust himself with im- 
mense benefit upon her family. 
After the General has behaved 
very rudely and Henry has be- 
haved with the sangfroid of a 
practised diplomat, Shena reads 
Jude the Obscure on the sugges- 
tion of Elspeth (a kind of aunt), 
and a little later, as a result, 
blackmails her father successfully with 
the information that she is going to 
have a baby. And so the curtain falls 
on the poor old gentleman trying very 
dimly to re-orientate 
himself in a spinning 
world. 

I think Mr, Ervine 
has weakened an in- 
teresting case by mak- 
ing Sir Gregory, on the 
one hand, representa- 
tive of a type which is 
almost extinct except 
in one of the recog- 
nised national parks 
for the species, and 
Henry, on the other, a 
young man of so much 
charm and self-con- 
fidence in the best 
sense that objection to 
him could hardly be 
more than academic. 
The play would have 
gone much deeper if 
Sir Gregory had been, 
say, an intelligent sol- 
dier and if Henry's 
heart of gold had been 
encased in a far ruder 
exterior encased in its 
turn in a layer of pro- 
fessional mud or oil 
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Things might have been so very much 
more awkward for the Marches. 

This is not to deny that there is a 
mellow humour running through the 
piece, or that it has some good scenes. 
The struggle between Henry and Shena 
and the Marches is never dull, and old 
Hayes is a sterling character in the 
author’s best vein. 

I liked very much the way Miss 
Ursuta JEANS played Shena and in- 
terpreted her conflicting loyalties, and 
though Mr. Brernarp Lze’s Henry 
was too polished, he played the part 
with plenty of life. As Lady March 
Miss Mary JERROLD was exactly 
in her element, or in other words 
delightful; Mr. Nicnotas HANNEN 
did all that could be done for Sir 
Gregory; Mr. JamMES HARCOURT gave a 
delicious portrait of old Hayes, and as the 
interfering relation Miss ATHENE SEYLER 
chipped in to good effect. Eric. 





‘Modern bachelor armchair including wine 
cupboard, pink wardrobe, oval trolley, 
mangle, cradle, umbrella stand, black velvet 
chesterfield, arm chairs, hoovette, bed curbs, 
ete.”—"For Sale” Notice. 


What, no stove? 


Astronomy 





SoMEBODY (not me) has discovered 
a new star. 

So far—quite a few odd miles actu- 
ally—so good. 

Personally I happen to be rather 
busy when they tell me about it— 
partly adding up the dairy-book and 
partly keeping the new ginger kitten 
away from the telephone-cord, and 
partly telephoning to Priscilla, in the 
way one does—and my reaction is not 
as quick as it might be. It does not, 
for instance, travel faster than light, 
as we scientists say. 

But does that mean that I am not 
interested ? 

Certainly not. 

I take in, almost at once, the inform- 
ation that the discovery of the new star 
was made at a place called the Yerkes 
Observatory. Extraordinary name! 

Ah, but it’s in Wisconsin. 

Directly they add that, I realise that 
I need not blame myself for never 
having heard of it before. It is per- 
fectly possible that the people of 





Yerkes, or perhaps even of Wisconsin 
have never vine of Little-Fiddle-on. 
the-Green. 

“Go on, dear,” I say readily, 

Charles goes on. 

He tells me that this star is probably 
thirty-seven light years nearer the 
earth than Alpha Centauri. 

Fancy! 

And how long, I wonder, have I 
dwelt lovingly on the thought that 
Alpha Centauri was the nearest? 

Still, there it is. Charles clinches the 
whole thing by saying that a spectro. 
scopic parallax has shown it to be nearer 
the earth than Alpha Centauri. 

Well, you can’t go against a s 
scopic parallax, when all’s said and 
done, and it’s no use pretending you 
can. For my part I shan’t even try. 

“Any more, dear?” 

Charles says, “Wolf 424.” 

Can he have switched on to the Boy 
Scout movement all of a sudden? 

No. 

It turns out that there is also a star 
Wolf 359, and it is ‘intrinsically the 
faintest star known ’’—poor little thing. 

Wolf 359 as a matter of fact was 
no better known to me by name than 
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was the Yerkes Observatory. The 
Great Bear, yes, and the Little Bear, 
and the Dog Star—whether or not the 
same as Sirius, a thing I never feel 
certain about—but no other astral 
animals. . 

I accept Wolf 424, and come as near 
as a toucher to asking for it instead of 
Holborn 6000357 down the telephone. 

Whilst holding the line I may just as 
well learn more. : 

It turns out that there is a possibility 
that this star may be an unresolved 
binary. 

Good heavens, that’s bad! 

Or isn’t it? 


“It has a very late m-type spec- 
trum,” says Charles morosely. 

Too late? 

Probably not, because Charles says 
again that it may very well be the 
nearest star to earth. And if not, 
then the second nearest. 

I should like to ask intelligently if 
there’s much in it as regards nearest 
and second nearest, but the Exchange 
tells me to hold on as Holborn is 
coming through. 

It does come through just as Charles 
says that the new star is of the twelfth 
visual magnitude. 

Only twelfth ? 


Not so good as I thought. 

I am disappointed in it. 

“Are you listening, darling?’ says 
Priscilla in rather an offended voice. 

“Yes, certainly I am, But I was 
learning about a new star, which was 
naturally very interesting.” 

“A new what?”’ says Priscilla. 

“A new star. In the paper.” 

“Oh, a new star!” says Priscilla, 
sounding very alert and intelligent. 

And I am just going to tell her all 
about Alpha Centauri and the spec- 
troscopic parallax and the m-type 
spectrum being so late, when she adds: 

“Which film company?” E. M. D. 
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“WovcLD YOU DIRECT ME TO THE CURATOR’S OFFICE? ” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Adviser in General 

Tue Third Volume of the Journals and Letters of Reginald 
Viscount Esher (Ivor Nicnotson ann Warson, 25/-) 
continues the life-story of the statesman who was never a 
politician, the soldier who remained outside the army. It is 
divided sharply into halves by the incidence of the Great 
War, which made even the difficult constitutional problems 
arising from the Irish troubles cease to be worth further 
mention. Viscount Esher would have been the last man to 
claim infallibility, and it was only a few years before the 
Battle of the Somme, for instance, that he declared that 
this country could never be a great military power, yet his 
advice was sought on every hand and his counsel no man 
lightly disregarded. He had the confidence of Asqurru and 
of Batrour, of Curzon and of Hatpane, of FrENcH and 
of Jorrre, of Krrcnener and of his Sovereign. The papers 
here collected possess an intensely intimate quality of 
contact with the psychological first beginnings of public 
policy, yet they leave one still puzzled to know how it 
came about that mere sanity, sympathy and the stamp of 
assured position, together with a kind of suave dignity 
peculiar to himself, were enough to give Lord Esuer, from 
outside all the formed ranks of party or profession, a serious 
place in the control of national affairs and even in the major 
conduct of the War. 


Potiphar’s Household 


Two handsome volumes are required for the story of 
Joseph in Egypt (SEcKER AND WakBURG), in which 
Dr. Tuomas MANN carries on the Joseph saga to its third 
stage, beginning with the rescue from the pit at Dothan 
and the long journey with Ishmaelite traders to §; 
and concluding with the assembling of Potiphar’s household 
to hear their master pronounce judgment on his favourite 
cup-bearer after the false accusation brought against him 
by his chief wife. And the body of this long narrative is 
filled out with a reconstruction of life in ancient Egypt 
complete to the last detail. In fact so full is Dr. Mann's 
description of the various scenes that he all but persuades 
us that he must have enjoyed a previous incarnation in the 
days of the Pharaohs. We are with the Ishmaelites as they 
come to the Fort of Thel, guarding the land of Egypt from 
intrusive strangers from the Sinai Desert; we behold them 
travelling up the river, past On and Menfe, to the royal city 
of Weset-per-Amun, beyond which lies the house and 
garden of the noble Petepre, or Potiphar, where Joseph is sold 
to the aged steward, Mont-kaw. And then the whole house- 
hold is paraded before us, from the aged father and mother, 
dwellers in the upper storey, to Mut-em-enet, the chief wife 
and cause of all the trouble, and down to the two dwarfs, 
one of whom is the villain of the piece, It is a marvel of 
reconstruction, even if towards the close we grow a trifle 
weary. For the conversations are sometimes enormously 
long, and our author descends now and again before the 
curtain to deliver dissertations that impede the action of 
the story. Mut, for example, is psycho-analysed at great 
length. Still, this is a fine piece of work, and the translation 
is more than adequate. 


Cotswold Preserved 


Tenderness for the Cotswolds is usually a passion of 
deliberate growth ; but Mr. SrePHEN GwyNN has discovered 
the Colne country as spontaneously as he might have dis- 
covered a new patch of Burgundy. T'wo in a Valley (Rich 
AND Cowan, 7/6) is that enchanting possession, a genuine 
picture-book with artist and writer in friendly partner- 
ship; and it is hardly Mr. Roy Bepprnaton’s fault if the 
artistic conventions of the moment are not very favourable 
to the craft of illustration. You have only to contrast the 
nondescript trees and Noah’s-Ark-like buildings of current 
fashion with the foliage and masonry of, say, GRIGGS 
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Lady (at railway refreshment counter). “ Wu. YoU PLEASE GIVE ME A BATH BUN? a 
Waitress. “ Wu you EAT If HERE OR IN A BAG?” 


C. Shepperson, May 30th, 1906. 








illustrations to the Cotswold Highways and Byways to 
realise how much is lost. Yet one is grateful for Mr. Brp- 
DINGTON’S eloquent little diagrams of Stonesfield roofing, 
dry walls and mullioned windows; and for the trout that so 
pleasingly reinforces Mr. GwyNn’s panegyrics on fishing and 
Ushing inns, It is delightful to think that one angle of the 
island retains so much of its charm, for even the smaller 
Georgian houses of Cotswold are charming, though it is true, 
as Mr. Gwynn avers, that they look consciously planted 
where the earlier farms and manors have just grown. 


Unkind to Fleet Street 


Evetyn Wavaz fans will probably be rather disappointed 
with his new novel, Scoop (CuapMan and Hat, 7/6). 


Mr. WavGH uses again the theme of the innocent who passes 
untouched through one amazing adventure after another, 
which was so brilliantly successful in Decline and Fall. 
William: Boot, writer of “Lush Places,” the weekly nature- 
chat in The Daily Beast, by a succession of farcical misun- 
derstandings finds himself despatched as the Beast’s special! 
correspondent to Ishmaelia, an African state where an 
ideological civil war is imminent, if it has not already begun. 
Ishmaelia has certain points of similarity with the negro 
empire in Black Mischief, and both of these places a strong 
resemblance to Abyssinia, where the author was himself a 
special correspondent. Unintentionally Boot makes a scoop 
out there, wins fame, but soon returns utterly bored by the 
whole business. Through a second grotesque tangle another 
Boot gets the kudos. Much very good entertainment is pro- 
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vided ; telegrams in “cable-ese” are always good for a laugh. 
The atmosphere in which the newshawks gather, ovecpower- 
ing outward heartiness and intense secret suspicion, is authen- 
tic. But Julia Stitch is not so funny as Margot Metroland 
was; Boot Magna is not so funny as others of Mr. WavGH’s 
country houses; nor Mr. Baldwin, the financier who slips in 
and buys up Ishmaelia at the last minute, so funny as 
others of his versatile rogues—Philbrick, for instance, the 
butler in Decline and Fall. Scoop is ingenious and very 
unkind to Fleet Street; and yet somebow it is less out- 
rageous and less punishing than other WavGH satires. But if 
it is short of the Waucu standard, one must remember that 


—ne 


among the novelists who seem to think that the atm 

of a period can be produced by the use of a few unfamiliar 
oaths, and in this long and lively story there is ample 
that he has studied most carefully both the men and the 
manners of Plantagenet times. 


A Famous Firm 
Kitsons of Leeds, 1837-1937 (Tur Locomotive Pusrign. 
mG Company, 10/-) deserves the attention of anyone who 


recognises and appreciates how vitally the enterprise of 
such people as the Krrsons affected the future of England 


ago J ames Krrson established 





A Daughter of the Rectory 

Though she has had to forgo 
one ambition and do Without 
Knowing Mr. Walkley (FaBer, 


standard is a very high one. 


an engineer's workshop in 
Hunslet, and in 1838 he de. 
livered his first locomotive, 
It is interesting to note that 


Just over a hundred 





of the two grandfathers of Mr, 





12/6), Miss Eprrn OLrvier has 
been fortunate in the people 


E. Krrson CLARK, who has 





she has known—and even the 


written this tale of “a firm 
and its folk,” one was em- 





ghosts, for her fair at Ave- 
bury was one of those “sights 


i ployed in supplying engines 




















of things away through fis- 
sures of the clay” which are 
very encouraging for Mr. 
J. W. Dunne. Everyone 
with any knowledge of a 
little country town will be 


enchanted with her pictures eo fai 

of old days in Wilton and of Cott 8 B 
its inhabitants, including her , jo ova 
father, a good example of that 6 a9 0 


fine type of Victorians often 
somewhat confused with the 
Deity both by themselves and 
by their families. This isa de- 
lightful book and so individual 
as almost to justify the odd 
description “ Personal Memor- 
ies” on the dust-jacket; but 
readers who revel in the greater 
part of it may not be so much 
interested in a couple of 
chapters which deal with Miss 
Oxtvier’s friends as talkers 
and travelling companions. 
Once more those who hold 
that the backbone of England 
is bred in its rectories are in most delicate and dis- 
tinguished fashion justified of their faith. 








OVER AGAIN?” 


The Old and the New 

Although Mr. A. TrestppER SHEpparp gets off the mark 
so slowly in The Matins of Bruges (Tuornron Burrer- 
wortu, 8/6) that he might be accused of lingering and 
loitering, he soon warms up to his work and again shows 
his quality as an historical romancer. On this occasion he 
has retreated to the end of the thirteenth century, when 
Winchelsea was deluged and destroyed by the sea and 
Brages was fighting for her life against the designs of 
Putte of France. Mr. Sueprarp is not to be numbered 








“ WHAT D’ YER MEAN—-YOU WISH YOU ’AD YOUR TIME 

















for the railways, while 

| other “was exercising his not 
inconsiderable influence to 
prevent their intrusion into 
“Ad the agricultural dominion of 
the Plain of York.” The Krr- 
sons, however, as all of us 


a who know anything about the 
a development of our — 
are aware, could not 


7 978 stopped, and in this informing 


volume the tale of their pro- 
gress and of their output bs 





easy to follow. Quite apart 
from the more technical 
chapters, Mr. CLARK has 


something important to say 
about the education of an 
engineer and the education of 
an employer. 








Slaughter 
On page 221 of The Lucky 
Policeman (CouLins, 7/6) Mr. 
Rupert Penny asks his 
readers a few questions and 
says that if they can supply the correct answers no reason 
remains for finishing the tale. But unless they are either as 
fortunate as Chief Inspector Beale or exceedingly skilled in 
the art of detection it is doubtful if even one of Mr. PENNY’ 
queries will be answered correctly by them. The story 
deals with the murders that began to occur in the New 
Forest after the disappearance of a lunatic from a private 
mental home, and the chief actors in this tragic drama 
are handled with a quiet control that is really effective. 
Mr. Penny must, for instance, have been espect 
tempted to emphasise the peculiarities of an Americad 
matriarch, and it stands to his credit that he 


the temptation. This is an unambitious but very read- 
able yarn. 
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Charivaria 


“THE modern bard,” we read, 
“ig not so picturesque as _ his 
predecessor. You could not tell 
from his appearance that he was a 
poet.” Nor, for the matter of that, 
from his poems. . 


xk 


“There are some things that the 
sternest of fathers ought not to op- 
pose even in a most unruly daugh- 
ter,” states a speaker. Her marriage, 
for instance. 





SRR 


A woman writer thinks that the nicest-sounding words 
in our language are “I love you.” The words “Not 
guilty” seem to have been overlooked. 


xk * 


“There should not be the least possible panic and he hoped war 
would not come, but he did feel that they could not afford to be 
foolish and sit on their haunches and bury their heads in the sand 
as if nothing had happened.”-—St. Ives Paper. 


Even ostriches don’t do that. 


He A | 





If Tudor citizens were to return to modern England they 
would be completely lost, says an historian. They probably 
wouldn’t even recognise their own Olde Tea-Roomes. 


x «Ye 


“How are we to arouse the people from their Sunday 
afternoon stupor caused by roast 
beef and apple-pie?” asks a writer. 


A novice at bridge complains that 
he never gets the deal. He cuts no 
ace, it seems. 


RR 


“ The price of number one spirit, which 
went up from Is, 64d. to Is: 7}d. when 
the tax was increased in the Budget, has 
now reached and rah rah rah has now 
been reduced to-Is, 7d., the same price 
as last July.”-—Provincial Paper. 


We're glad, too. 


x * 





“How do so many men find them- 
selves in prison?” asks a reformer. Influence, perhaps? 


ety hae 
“How to keep hens in the back-garden” is the title of an 
article in a daily paper. That’s too easy. What Greater 


Londoners want to know is how to keep them out. 


x*« * 





A well-known crooner is said to have bought himself out 
of the army. We don’t know what he paid, but we suspect 
it was too much. 

x * * 


“Who invented that silly word ‘staggernig’ for holidays that 
ought to be spread out? "—Daily Paper. 
You did. 
*: 2:2 


An ornithologist says some sea-birds make weird noises 
without opening their bills. So 
do we when we know in advance 





Well, there’s Mr. Mipp.eTon at 


what is inside them. 





2 PM. 
x * * 


ys lf only some of our batsmen will get 
at Fleetwood-Smith and use their feet 
properly . . ."——Daily Telegraph. 


Hack him off it, boys! 


- i a 


Because he did not like the food 
a hospital patient threw a pillow at 
his nurse. He hoped that the soft 
answer would turn away broth. 





VOL, CXCTY 





x * * 


Most people look older than their 
photographs, observes a gossip. 
But then that is what most people 
are, 

ee eh 


Scientists say that prehistoric 
men were never round-shouldered. 
All the same many people would 
rather be round-shouldered than 


prehistoric. 
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Children’s Recitation Piece 
(Designed for use in awfully elementary schools) 


Wuewn gen-tle Hrt-Ler stays his hand 
And signs of war-fare cease, 

There is much com-fort in the land 
And joy-ful-ness and peace. 


To that dear face we love so well, 
Now sudd-en-ly grown calm, 
Let all our in-fant voices swell 
In one u-ni-ted psalm. 


He might have knock’d the Czechs to bits 
Be-cause they griev’d him so 

With one of his tre-mend-ous hits, 
But now he lets them go. 


The Czechs were ev-il, do not doubt, 
Since they were far from strong: 
They tried to keep Herr Hit-Ler out, 
Which Hrr-Ler knew was wrong. 


We can-not say why Hit-Ler spared 
A race so dark and blind, 

It may have been that some-one dared 
To ask him to be kind. 


So now we must do all we can 
In work as well as games 

To please and help this kind-ly man 
And not to call him names. 


He does no harm to me and you 
But loves our na-tion still. 


I’ve some-times won-der’d why we do 


This ghast-ly air-raid drill. Evo. 








Proceedings of the Sycamore Club 


Fawcett v. Thomas (Peters intervening) 


TROUBLE of a rather serious kind has broken out at the 
Sycamore. Apparently Thomas, in a note to Arthur 
Proudley about a game of golf, alluded to Mrs. Fawcett 
in the most natural way as “the old grebe,” and the note 
came into the possession of old Fawcett. Thomas was writing 
to Fawcett about the same game, from which Fawcett 
had cried off for domestic reasons (‘No doubt the old grebe 
has put her foot down,” explained Thomas in his note), and 
he made the fairly common error of putting the letters into 
the wrong envelopes. Well, of course as soon as he met 
Arthur Proudley he found out what he had done, but it was 
too late then, and anyway he was not very greatly upset 
about it. In fact he was inclined to put the blame on 
Faweett. “If he hadn’t cried off,” he pointed out to Arthur 
Proudley on the first tee, “the thing would never have 
eg gal And Arthur Proudley agreed. 

But Fawcett, for some reason or other, decided to take 
serious um He arrived at the Club fuming. “I 
mention no names,” he said loudly as he came in, “but 
— ® certain member resigns to-night or I do. That is 





“Under Rule [IX.——” began Summers, doing his duty 
as secretary, but Fawcett waved him away. _ 

“An insulting term has been used about my wife by a 
member of this club, and I have no option but to demand 
his resignation.” 

“Oh, come, Fawcett,” said Thomas, refusing the cloak 
of anonymity, “I’m very sorry about this—frightfully sorry, 
It was all an unfortunate mistake. But I said nothi 
insulting. I wouldn’t dream of saying anything disres 
about Mrs. Fawcett.” 

“The term was insulting.” 

“Tt was not.” 

“T say it was.” 

“Tt was not. I simply used it as a quite colourless word 
for a person, like—well, like ‘bloke’ or ‘ fellow.’ ” 

“It was insulting,” said Fawcett firmly. 

“What was the term?” asked Peters, like the hypocrite 
he is. 

“That is neither here nor there.” 

“Tt was ‘grebe,’” said Thomas truculently. 

Fawcett gave an indescribable sort of snort and blew 
out his cheeks, but said nothing. 

“Well, that sounds colourless enough to me,” said Peters, 
who never can keep out of a row. “If it had been coot, 
now, or bustard, that would have been different. I should 
take coot to be definitely insulting—wouldn’t you, Wilson?” 

“Certainly—they ’re either mad or bald.” 

“Or both,” agreed Peters, looking at Fawcett. “But 
grebe, no. It’s too vague to be offensive. What is a grebe 
anyway?” 

Summers reached for the dictionary. 

‘It’s a kind of short-bodied, lobe-footed, almost tailless 
diving bird,” he read out, and began to blush furiously. 

Nobody said anything at all, but you could tell that the 
feeling of the meeting had swung round and was now dead’ 
against Thomas. It was generally felt that the comparison 
was downright unfair even to Mrs. Fawcett. Not even her 
worst enemy ever called her lobe-footed. It began to look 
as if Thomas would have to make a very handsome apology. 

“Dash it all!” he burst out, “you don’t suppose I looked 
the word up in the dictionary before I wrote it down, do 
you ? 

“ Always verify your references,” said Peters sternly. 

“The whole thing’s too utterly ridiculous. It doesn’t 
matter a coot——” 

“You mean ‘hoot.’ ” 

“what the bird’s like. I simply used an unfortunate 
term, without any intention of being offensive, about Mrs. 
Fawcett, and I have attempted to apologise to Fawcett for 
it. How should I know that grebes are almost tailless? 
I’m not a bird-watcher.” 

“It says here,” remarked Peters, who had now got hold 
of the dictionary, “that many species have ornamental 
tufts of feathers on the head. Perhaps that’s what Thomas 
was thinking of, Fawcett.” 

“You hold your tongue,” said Fawcett, who speaks 
quite roughly at times for a Carthusian. “This has got 
nothing whatever to do with you.” 

“Tt has got a great deal to do with me,” replied Peters 
warmly, now thoroughly pro-Thomas. “You come here. 
demanding the resignation of an old and valued 
on no better ground than that he has made a playful 
reference to your wife by the name of a bird which, I see 
here, frequents ponds, rivers and estuaries. Well, I oppose 
that demand. It seems to me frivolous, Thomas has 
apologised——” 

“He has not.” 

“He has.” 

“T say he has not.” 
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All the same it would have been a winner. . . 
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“T heard him.” 


“He has made nothing resembling what I consider an 
ample apology for a piece of ows impertinence. Instead 
he has attempted to argue t no offence took place. 
If there is one thing I detest more than rudeness it is 
deliberate chicanery. The man is not only insolent, he is 
a pettifogger, Sir—a cowardly pettifogger.” 

“Your moustache needs trimming,” said Peters, consider- 
ing him. “Don’t you agree, Wilson?” 

“On the left side, yes,” said Wilson, thereby setting up 
a new Club record. Wilson and Peters haven’t agreed twice 
in one evening since the Sycamore was founded. 

“Faweett,” said Thomas suddenly, “what about a game 
of golf next Sunday?” 

“Golf!” said Fawcett, knocked clean off his balance. 
“What the devil do you mean—golf?” 

“It’s a game,” Thomas said. “And if you win I will 
resign. If you don’t you say no more about this note. 
How about it?” 

“But, my dear fellow———” 

“Right,” said Thomas quickly. “Half-past two, then,” 
and went out before Fawcett had time to speak. 

“You're an old sportsman, Fawcett,” said Peters. “And 
I take back what I said about your moustache. Don’t 
you, Wilson?” 

“Not entirely,” said Wilson. 

There for the present the matter rests H. F. E. 








Mystery Man 


“A mysterious stowaway who, beyond giving his name, age, 
occupation, and nationality, refused further information, was on 
board the P. and O. liner Naldera.”—Daily Mail. 





Sunkissed 
(To be sung to the tune of “A Little Grey Home in 
the West.”’) 


THERE’s a little red V on my chest, 
An unsightly affair, you'll agree; 
I was caught by the sun 
On the Friday to Mon. 
That I spent down at Bexhill-on-Sea. 
And to-night when I go to the ball 
I shall wear mother’s Indian shawl, 
FOR 
I fear for the charms 
Of my lily-white arms 
With a little red V on my chest. 


What avail if I’m looking my best? 
What's the use if I’m dressed to a T? 
Every nice man escapes 
Geometrical shapes 
On the bosoms of partners-to-be. 
All my hopes of romance have gone 
west, 
With a bonfire alight in my breast; 
No, 
I don’t stand a chance, 
They won’t ask me to dance. 
There's a little red V on my chest. 
¥.9, 
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Domestic Drama 


“AREN'T we going out to-night?” 
Diana asked as she saw me putting on 
my slippers and turning on the wire- 
less 


“Where to?” 

“T thought we might go to see Aunt 
Freda.” 

“T’ve seen her,” I said. “ Besides, 
there’s a play on the wireless I want 
to listen to. You can go out if you 
like.” 

“No, I'll stay with you,” said Diana. 
“Ts it a good play?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then why do you want to hear 
it?” 

“To find out whether it is good or 
not.” 

“Oh!” Faint crackles resolved them- 
selves into voices. “Is that it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good evening, Sir,” said the wire- 
less. “Good evening, Mary.” 

“What an odd thing!” Diana ex- 
claimed. 

“What is?” 

“That girl’s voice. It’s just like Lena 
Wilkinson’s.” 

Oh.” 

“A girl,” Diana explained, clicking 
her needles industriously, “I was at 
school with. I saw her sister in town 
this afternoon. Oh, I knew I’d some- 
thing to tell you!” 

“What?” 

“Lena’s sister. 
baby.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You don’t sound very interested.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“T just thought you might be.” 

“Tf,” I said, “ Lena’s sister, whoever 
she is, had had six scarlet babies with 
blue stripes I might have been inter- 
ested. But since women all round 
me—thousands of them—are having 
babies all day long, I don’t see how 
you can expect me to pick one out 
to get excited about.” 

“ But I’m sure you know them! They 
live in a house called ‘Emerald Green.’ 
It looks terribly imposing on the note- 
paper—though of course that’s quite 
white—but actually it’s a very ordin- 
ary house, and that’s just the colour 
of the front-door.” 

“T see,” I sighed. 

“Very warm outside, my dear. Yes, 
stifling. Give me a cigarette, will you ? 
No, a Turkish 2. .” 

“Pass the paper, please, darling,” 
said Diana. 

_ We hunted fruitlessly for the paper 
for five minutes and then discovered 
that Diana was sitting on it. 


She’s just had a 


“Oh, dear!” she said when we had 
found it and straightened it. 

“What's the matter?” 

“I think I’ve dropped a stitch. Just 
count them for me, will you, please ? 
You’re not doing anything.” 

I took the knitting and began to 
count. 

“There should be a hundred-and- 
six,” said Diana suddenly. 

I started counting again. 

“Have you,” she asked as I got to 
thirty, “seen the paper to-day?” 

“It looks,” I replied a little testily 
as I began counting once more, “just 
like it does every day.” 

“IT meant had you read your 
fortune ?” 

“No, I never do.” 

“Then listen.” Diana took a deep 
breath, coughed, adopted a reading- 
aloud pose, and looked at the wireless. 
“Can I turn it down just a wee bit?” 
she said. “Then you'll be able to hear 
me better.” 

I made no reply. I’d got to twenty- 
six and I was blowed if I was going to 
be knocked off my stroke again. 

For two minutes Diana and the wire- 
less effectively prevented each other 
from becoming audible. 

“Personally,” Diana observed 
briskly, returning to a normal con- 
versational voice, “I haven’t the 
foggiest idea what this play’s all about 
yet.” 


“No,” I said. “Neither have I.” 


Crushingly, I hoped. 

“But if you saw the gardener actually 
planting the turnips, how could he be in 
the library at the same time ? You never 
plant turnips in the library. . . .” 

There suddenly came a peal on the 
bell and a battering on the door. 
Diana rushed out to deal with this dual 
assault. 

A hubbub ensued in the hallway. 
Followed by a babble and barking in 
the room. Four wet feet descended on 
my chest and a wet nose butted my 
ear. 

“It’s Aunt Freda,” said Diana. 

Inaccurately, for I knew it was Aunt 
Freda’s terrier. But its owner was 
apparently present as well. Aunt 
Freda’s voice is an Air Raid Precau- 
tion in itself. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” said Diana. 
“What a lot of noise!” 

“Have I disturbed you?” Aunt 
Freda demanded as her dog began to 
eat my tie. 

“Oh, no; not at all,” Diana fervently 
assured her. ‘We were only listening 
to the wireless. Let’s turn it off and 
then we shall be able to hear each other 
talk.” 

Click |! She did. 

“Ah, the wireless!” boomed Aunt 
Freda, “the wireless! I always say 
that there’s absolutely no need at all 
to go to a theatre to hear a show now 
that the wireless is so perfect.” 

Ah well, perhaps she’s right. 


























HOLIDAY NOTE 


PLEASE DON’T LEAVE YOUR PETS BEHIND UNOARED FOR. 
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Almost standing or his head, 

Brown the gardener tends the plants. 
Gently to himself he chants: 

Songs of triumphs and of woes 

At the horticultural shows— 

Shows of long ago when he 





Took the cup for celery— 

Songs of prizes he has won, 

Songs of rain and songs of sun, 

Songs of spades and songs of barrows, 
Songs of huge prize-winning marrows, 
Songs of very large cucumbers, 

Songs of veges without numbers. 

In his thoughts there is no room 

For a single flower bloom; 

So in all my flower-beds 

Lettuce grow in giant heads, 

Leek and artichoke abound 

In the neatly tended ground; 
Runner-beans in serried ranks, 
Sprouting broccoli in banks, 

Peas and beet in endless rows— 
Every garden herb that grows. 





Now through all my house you'll find 
Garden herbs of every kind 

Fixed in vase and bow! and pot. 

I hate my gardener quite a lot! 











The Grand Scale 





I naruer like this man who stole a 
hundred-foot chimney. It seems that 
he demolished it himself and sold the 
bricks, leading the purchaser to sup- 
pose that he had been the owner of the 
chimney—so at least I gather, or am 
led to suppose. He got three months, 
and I don’t notice that anybody 
asked him to put the chimney back. 
And the bricks, the bricks are scat- 
tered, are scattered (if you will pardon 
the a, — that — at 
probably ail in a heap somewhere). < 
iedivinanied tale, laklen it by and 
large, full and by, there and back. 

I am reminded of a man who some 
years ago used to go round the United 
States stealing baths. I have lost my 
newspaper-cutting about this man, 
and I don’t think I ever knew the 
really interesting details of how in the 
name of plumbing he did it, but I 
should imagine that we have here, 
or they had there, a kindred spirit. 
It seems to me that men, surrounded 
as are we all by things not only 
valuable but also quite easy to re- 
move with comparatively little fuss, 
who nevertheless choose to purloin 
such things as baths and hundred-foot 
chimneys, may be regarded as the 
aristocracy of their profession. Them 
it is that—it is they to whom—it is to 
them that we must look to raise thiev- 
ing or robbery from the slough of 
despond, the sink of vulgarity, the 
trough of disgustingly low pressure 
into which it has been allowed to fall 
or (though I name no names) pushed. 
Stealing as a fine art (you wondered 
when we were coming to that ; well, here 
we are. Any objections? Wiseguy, huh’). 

Another cutting—we writers save 
things like this for years in the hope of 
being able to string them together in 
one article and avoid a lot of brain- 
work—tells me that at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, a complete sawmill, the 
saw weighing two hundred pounds and 
the engine a thousand, was stolen in a 
night. I don’t know how long ago this 
was, but it would be evidence of the 
existence of still another kindred spirit, 
or of as many others as were necessary 
—for the report did not have the 
effrontery to suggest that the sawmill 
was taken by one man. I daresay one 
man might have demolished it himself 
and sold it piece by piece, leading the 
purchaser to suppose that it was his 
own sawmill and that he had grown 
weary of the sight of it and couldn't 
find anything to saw; but not in one 
night, I think. No. 

It is perhaps the touch of what I 


(but you know what J am) might call 
monumental craziness about such 
thefts as these that makes them 
interesting; that, and the brevity of 
the reports, which makes any kind of 
craziness seem rand more crazy, 
They suggest such vistas of activity, 


’ 


the motives for which are utterly in. 


——— 

he other morning I saw a news 
paper bill with a bicycle leaning 
against it and covering some of the 


letters: it read, so far as I could see— 





CABINET 
ALL IN 
FFIELD 











and my restless fancy, always expect- 
ing the best, got te work on the idea 
that the Cabinet were All in Sheffield, 
walking arm-in-arm about the streets 
wearing little rosettes with the mone- 
gram “H.M. Gov.,” swarming (to the 
extent of their limited capacity) in 
the Sheffield hotels, attending cricket- 
matches all together, being shown over 
steel works, community singing in 
bars. It was merely a dull awakening 
for me when I got past the bicycle 
and saw that the poster actually read 
“ Cabinet Call In Nuffield.” The 
bubble of highly-coloured activity 
burst and the sober truth presented 
almost no scope* for blowing another. 

Now the brief reports given of those 
bizarre robberies mentioned above, 
and all the others I have at various 
times cut out and lost, do offer an 
immense field for the exercise of the 
imagination (one-and-six an hour and 
bring your own imagination). Therein 
lies most of their charm, just as therein 
lay the charm of the bicycle-censored 
newspaper-bill: but they have some- 
thing else in them. In one instance ( 
I said “case” things would become 
altogether too complicated)—in one 
instance this is a hundred-foot chim- 
ney, in another it is a sawmill, and in 
the third it is a lot of baths. This may 
not be news to you, but I should be glad 
if you would focus on it the vestiges 
your attention. 

The sawmill, the bath and the hun- 
dred-foot chimney (Voice: “ They come 
as a boon and a blessing to Mimney *). 
We’ll begin that again. The bath, the 
hundred-foot chimney and the saw- 
mill (yah /) have the common quality, 
so you might have imagined, of being 


—— 





* Or do I mean soap? 
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both practically unstealable and no 
particular good to anyone who might 
manage to steal them. Size, when you 
get down to it (or up to it, in the 
instance of the chimney), is what 
makes the idea of stealing these things 
so exceedingly peculiar, 

And yet (Mr. Chairman) there did 
not fail to arise energetic and audacious 
persons who, undeterred by the well- 
nigh appalling magnitude of the tusk— 
task they had set themselves, arose . . . 

Pardon me a moment. For one 
thing I seem to have mislaid the last 
sheet of my peroration, and for another 
I have to dash off to the Chelsea 
Flower Show and steal that whacking 
great rhododendron-bush (the one 
twelve feet wide and twelve feet high), 
topping off with a few thousand eight- 
foot antirrhinums (as dessert). Can 
anybody lend me a rather large sheet 
of brown paper ? R. M. 








Statistics 





A MATHEMATICAL friend tells me that 
I pay less than 24d. a week for my wire- 
less licence. After subjecting this 
statement to what poor tests I am 
eapable of, I am convinced of its truth. 
But when my friend infers that my 24d. 
is the Government’s only revenue from 
my wireless set I do not agree. The 
maker of the set pays considerable 
taxes, to which I have contributed. 
The man who comes in every few 
minutes to inspect the set, at my wife’s 
request, is now almost entirely depend- 
ent on me; he has no time for other 
sets. And he again pays taxes. I paid 
a tax myself on the money with which 
I bought the set. Apart from all this 
there is my subscription to the publica- 
tions of the B.B.C. I should put my 
contribution to national entertainment 
at something like 8d. a week or even 
84d. This does not include my share 
of the taxes paid by my burglary and 
fire insurance companies. 

After telling me that I fling a 
beggarly 24d. a week at the Govern- 
ment in exchange for countless hours 
of mirth and song and education, my 
friend explained to me that I am en- 
titled to criticise the programmes to 
the extent of 24d. a week and’no more. 
I think it should be 84d. a week, but I 
see his point. 

Apart from the difficulty of trans- 
lating criticism into pennies and half- 
pennies, it seems to me to be a very 
good point. I marvel that it is not 
applied to every branch of public 
service. Just to take a small example. 
I support the Metropolitan Police to 
the ridiculous tune of three-farthings a 





“AND NOW, GENTLEMEN, WE COME 





oe 

4 

SSHYN 
Ne 


TO ITEM THREE ON THE AGENDA.” 








week. (Or a day—I forget which. I 
worked it out on the back of a sum- 
mons, and I have lost the summons. 
Anyway, it doesn’t matter much. It 
matters somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of eighteen farthings a week, or 
the cost of 18 wireless licences, or 
twelve days’ criticism of the B.B.C.) 
Now what sort of protection can | 
expect for three-farthings a week or 
even three-farthings a day? Obviously 
very little. Even if a policeman proves 
utterly useless to me I can criticise him 
only to the extent of a few farthings. 
In fact I think it must be to the extent 
of a few farthings divided by the 
number of men in the Force. And if a 
policeman saves me three minutes by 
directing me to the nearest post-office, 
and if my time is worth five shillings an 
hour, it means he has saved me three- 
pence and I have realised a nice profit 
on my week’s flutter in policemen. 
The more I think about this argu- 
ment the happier I feel. There was 
a time when I wondered if the Navy 
was quite strong enough to protect my 
supply of whale-oil. This fear made me 
indignant ; I criticised the Government 
unmercifully ; I suggested changes here 
and there in the Admiralty; I ob- 
structed the movement of ships. But 
now that I know I am entitled to a 
mere two-shillingsworth of naval 
strength a week I can see where the 
fallacy lay. I thought the Navy was 


meant to protect all my whale-oil, 
whereas I am really paying for the 
protection of two-shillingsworth, or 
three imperial quarts a week. That’s 
not much whale-oil, is it? And so I 
sleep sounder at nights. 

Look at Air Raid Precautions. Per- 
haps they are costing me a penny a 
week, Great heavens! this yields me 
about four-shillingsworth of precau- 
tions a year—the cost of a few bricks, 
nothing more. In the event of my losing 
a mere chimney I shall be exceeding 
my rights. Not that the Government 
will sue me for the balance. But they 
will have a moral if not a legal claim 
on me. 

Take the entire Budget. I have cal- 
culated that it costs me a great deal 
less than nothing to run this country; 
the Government offers me services 
which exceed my taxes by roughly ten 
thousand per cent, The thing is, am I 
defrauding the Government by allow- 
ing it to work at such miserable wages ! 
Am I turning this nation into one 
gigantic sweat-shop? I cannot tell. 
But I do feel a little guilty about it. 

I think I shall leave my wireless 
turned off this week. That will allow 
me to let myself go a bit next week. 
In the meantime I shall spend my 
evenings trying to reduce my criticism 
of the sugar beet subsidy to one far- 
thing a quarter.. And that goes for 
the Milk Marketing Board too, 
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At the Pictures 





THE cinema can effect strange con- 
junctions, even to the point, as in The 
Prisoner of Zenda, of showing us 
RonaLp Cotman as one Rudolph 
standing beside the bed of RonaLp 





Macrice Curvatizr (to Jack Bocnanay). 
“THEY DON’T GIVE US THE GIRLS NOW 
THEY USED To.” 


CoLMAN as the other. But few of us 
can have foreseen that one day the 
screen would bring MauRIcE CHEVALIER 
and Jack BucHANAN together as a 
comedy pair. In Break the News, how- 
ever, wearing identical checks and 
identical bowlers, they will be found, 
and it is the extremes to which they 
go in their search for publicity that 
have provided the plot. 

I wish I could praise this plot, but I 
could do so only by imperilling 
my eventual salvation. Briefly 
it displays J ack BUCHANAN per- 
suading MavRICE CHEVALIER to 
pretend to murder him in order 
that the trial will excite so much 
attention that the desired pub- 
licity must acecrue—both to 
the criminal and to his victim. 
The arrangement provides that 
at the eleventh hour, almost 
when Mavrice is on the scaf- 
fold, Jack shall return from 
hiding; and the whole affair 
will thus be a cause of laughter 
and the two leading figures will 
become top-liners. 

Not much here, you will say, 
for René Cram, the director 
(and producer), nor do we get 
a gli of his peculiar quality 
until Jack Bucwanay, in whis- 


kers and a beard, in retreat at Cannes, 
is mistaken for a Balkan State intriguer 
and forcibly conveyed to. a European 
city. The trouble is that as all this time 
Mavrice is in the condemned cell, 
such interest as the audience would 
have liked to take in the Balkan State 
revolution turns to something very 
like anguish as they realise that Jack 
(who never has the sense to send a 
telegram) cannot get back in time. 

Of course he does, but the prolong- 
ation and suspense have been such 
that most of the fun of the film is lost. 
Nor am I sure that the fears and 
tribulations proper to a condemned 
cell, even when one knows the occu- 
pant to be innocent, are very good 
material. 


If Test Pilot were cut it would be a 
very good picture. It is the middle that 
is at fault. The same things happen 
again and again, and this is peculiarly 
trying when one of those things is stunt 
flying, with all the shattering noise 
that aeroplanes can make and all the 
tremors they provoke. One trip into 
the blue would have been enough to 
tell us all that was necessary about 
Jim Lane’s (or CLARK GABLE’s) fear- 
lessness as an aviator ; one of his scenes 
with Myrna Loy, his wife, or with 
Spencer Tracy, his doggedly de- 
voted mechanic, would have been 
enough to illustrate his colossal self- 
centredness. 

This self-centredness is the theme of 
the story, and no one can deny that 
CLARK GABLE looks the part as well as 
plays it. Nothing could exceed the 
complacency with which he exacts 
homage from all the world and does 
not hate himself. Myrwa Loy is at her 
best too—a more serious best than 
we have been accustomed to when she 
has been absorbing drink for drink 





THE PRESENCE 
Sa eth SESaA aaee CiarK GABLE 
Gunner . Spencer Tracy 
Ann 


. Myrwa Loy 


with Wi11aM PowrLL. There are, 
however, when she and Jim Lane first 
meet on the Kansas farm, a few 
charming moments that give promise 
of more of those earlier high spirits and 
of witty dialogue. But all too soon 
she has to realise what it means to 
marry an ace who is in love with him. 
self and the sky. 





UNDER WHICH HAT? 


Teddy Enton . . . Jack BUCHANAN 


With Spencer Tracy as the loyal 
buffer state and Lionel BARRYMORE 
as the capitalist, the film is stronger 
still; but it is undoubtedly too long. 
All that it has to tell us could 
have been packed into an hour-and- 
a-half and should have been. 


I hope that no one is avoiding 
the French picture J’ Accuse 
under the impression that it is 
yet another echo of the DREYFUS 
ease. It is not; the accusation 
being levelled at those who 
make war. By what means the 
horrors of sacrifice are brought 
home I shall not divulge; they 
should most certainly be seen, 
and I wish I could be certaim 
that some day there will be 
an extended ‘opportunity of 
seeing them. It is a testimony 
to his powers of acting that the 
leading figure in this terrible 
drama should also be the lead- 
ing figure in that very dif- 
ferent kind of story Le Rot 
8’ Amuse: VievtoR FRANOEN. 

E. V.L. 
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Conditions Among the Artistic 





Actrxe on the principle, well estab- 
lished in this country, that it is some- 
body’s business to interfere in the home 
life of everyone who cannot muster 
sufficient guts to resent it, I have 
recently made an interesting survey of 
conditions of living in the less affluent 
artistic colonies of London. Some of 
my conelusions are published below; 
they indicate without a shadow of 
doubt that there is enormous scope for 
those well-intentioned persons who 
like poking their noses into this kind 
of thing. Conclusions of this sort al- 
ways do. 

The first household I visited was 
that of Mr. Augustus Bulgeon, a lyric 
poet, who has not had regular employ- 
ment for the past six years. Mr. 
Bulgeon is practically unmarried, lives 
in a single small room over a fish-shop, 
and maintains himself on an average 
annual income of about a hundred-and- 
fifty pounds, made up as under— 


Literary work .. £150 per annum 
Other sources .. nil. 


I found Mr. Bulgeon rather diffi- 
dent at first and unwilling to talk to 
me about his problems (or it may have 


been because he had his mouth full of 
toffee); but after I had gained his 
confidence by means of a long sojourn 
in the “Wheatsheaf” I found him 
more ready to co-operate. 

His weekly budget, he told me, was 
made up roughly according to this 
formula :— 


Stationery, stamps, etc. 46 
Bus-fares, train-fares, etc. . 5 0 

Putting things in cloakrooms 
and getting them out 1 6 
Laundry, etc. pe 4a 3 6 
Instalment on refrigerator.. 12 6 

Putting pennies into auto- 
matic machines, ete. .. 17 6 
Boer, o60.; ete... 2s i aw’ 170 
meee oss £3 16 


I ventured to make a few comments 
on this budget. For example, I ob- 
served that out of an average income 
of three pounds a week he seemed to 
have made very little provision for food 
or rent. 

“Food?” said Mr. Bulgeon. “Well, 
I suppose most people allow a certain 
sum for food. Personally I can’t bear 
the stuff. It’s so gross, somehow, isn’t 
it?” 

I asked him about rent. “Oh, I 
never pay rent,” Mr. Bulgeon told me. 




















“*Five Betis’ AND ALL’s WELL.” 





“It seems so mercenary, I alwa 
think. I never did have any head for 
business. I’m afraid I have the 
artistic temperament.” 

“But if you never eat food,” I said, 
“what do you want the refrigerator 
for?” 

“Perhaps it is a weeny bit extrava- 
gant,” Mr. Bulgeon admitted. “But 
you see, it keeps the place so divinely 
cool in the summer. Really, I don’t 
know what I’d do without it.” 

My next visit was to Miss Hilde 
Kochanski, an unemployed sculptress, 
who has been prevented by circum. 
stances from practising her art for the 
last eighteen months. Miss Kochanski 
(who is of course one of the Krakow 
Kochanskis) occupies one small room 
on the third floor of an old house in 
Old Gloucester Street, in the heart of 
old Bloomsbury. 

“T used to make three or four hundred 
a year from sculpture,” Miss Kochanski 
explained when I told her the object 
of my visit, ‘‘ but since moving into this 
room I have had so much difficulty 
in getting my blocks of marble up and 
down the stairs that I have had to 
take to painting miniatures instead, 
and my income has dwindled in 
proportion.” 

At my request Miss Kochanski drew 
up a sample budget for a week. It 
ran as follows— 


Stationery, stamps, ete. 46 
Bus-fares, train-fares, etc... 50 

Putting things in cloakrooms 
and getting them out 16 
Laundry, etc. .. .. .. 36 
Instalment on refrigerator... 12 6 

Putting pennies into auto- 
matic machines, etc. 17 6 
Beer, etc., etc. 17 0 
ToTaL £3 16 


I remarked to Miss Kochanski that 
this was extraordinarily similar to the 
budget prepared for me earlier in the 
day by Mr. Bulgeon. She answered, 
“Of course it is, old dear; you're 
looking at the wrong piece of paper.” 

We had a good laugh over this, and 
then Miss Kochanski found the budget 
she had drawn up for me on the 
of an old ace of clubs. It ran— 


ewe ee, 
Drink, ete. . NGO: 
OY ears eee 
Da OR AS a 
Lobster < OBR ae 50 

ToTaL £2 150 


I ventured the comment that the 
lobster seemed unnecessarily extrava- 
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gant, but Miss Kochanski explained 
that she had a great many artistic 
friends, any one of whom might want 
to start painting a still life at any 
moment. I asked her if there was any 
particular reason why the lobster 
should not be included under the 
heading ‘ Ete.” 

“No particular 
Kochanski told me. 

Her menu, she said, consisted prin- 
cipally of dates and Gruyére cheese. 
“They are not especially cheap,” she 
admitted, “but I happen to like them.” 

My final visit was to Mr, Ethelbert 
(reatheart, a journeyman novelist, 
who occupies six small rooms at the 
top of a building in Park Lane. I 
would not have classed Mr. Greatheart 
as artistic, in view of his profession, 
except for the fact that in an article by 
him which I had read some time before 
he said he was—frightfully artistic. 

I asked Mr. Greatheart if he would 
draw up a weekly budget for the benefit 
of my readers, showing how he man- 
aged to make both ends meet on his 
meagre earnings. After Mr. Greatheart 
had protested that he was afraid he 
was terribly silly at figures, he produced 
the following statement :— 


reason,” Miss 


Rent . Sle ee Ree ES. 
Cocktails,ete. .. .. .. 5 090 
Theatres, etc. .. .. .. 7100 
CEC a. eRe fae gO 
Miscellaneous .. .. .. 10 00 

Tora (say) £40 00 


I ventured the comment that stat- 
istics tended to show that his total 
was exaggerated, but Mr. Greatheart 
pointed out that he was terribly silly at 
figures. : 
“What about meals?” I asked him. 
“Oh, I can always get those for 
nothing,’ Mr. Greatheart said. “I 
“pg it’s such an advertisement, isn’t 
it?” 
I then ventured the comment that 
in that case what about asking me to 
lunch with him? And somehow that 
seems to have brought my investiga- 
tion to an end. However, it would be a 
pity not to publish the results as far as 
they go, just in case there is anybody 
interested. You can interest some 
people all the time, as Lincoln said in 
his own way, 








“ The first six concerts of the London Musie 
Festival, all conducted by Toscanini, took 
place at the Queen’s Hall last night and, of 
course, every seat was occupied.” 

Daily paper. 
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Lines 
(After Wordsworth) 





I WANDERED silent through the crush 
Of shoppers and of passers-by, 
When all at once I saw a mush— 
A jam of scarlet omnibi 
Beside the kerbs, to east, to west, 
Their engines throbbing, wheels at 
rest. 


Contiguous as the gems that shine 
And twinkle in some necklace rare, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
From Aldwych to Trafalgar Square 

Ten dozen saw I at a glance, 

All motionless as in a trance. 


Taxis beside them throbbed, but they 
Outdid the taxis’ pageantry; 
No poet except THomas GRAY 
Could sing such immobility. 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had 
brought. 


For oft when sleep is overdue 
And on my bed I turn and toss 
There comes within my mental view 
That placid scene at Charing Cross, 
And soon my limbs in stillness lie 
And slumber with the omnibi. 
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Slow Train 


“Ir’s a very slow train,” they say, 
crawling about Mr. BrapsHaw’s book. 
“Terribly slow. Takes six hours. The 
10.30 takes four-and-a-half.” 

“That is the one for me,” T say. 

“The 10.30?” 

“No, the 11.53.” 

The slow train for me. Why not? 
Slow travel by train is almost the only 
restful experience that is left to us. I 
love it. Provided always that the 
carriage is not insufferably full and any 
babies present are reasonably reticent. 

I love it. But then I love railway 
travel. I arrive at the terminus (ex quo) 
long, long before'the train is due to 
leave. This is not “train-fever.” It is 
just that I like to have the great station 
to play with. Sometimes I arrive in 
time to catch the train before. Friendly 
porters urge me to catch the train 
before. They say if I run I can catch 
it, and it will get me to Burbleton much 
sooner. I won’t run. I don’t want to 
catch it. I want to play with Padding- 
ton. 

I buy my ticket at my ease (unlike 
all the feverish people in the queue, 
who have arrived “on time’’). Then I 
find out from the indicator what plat- 
form the 11.53 departs from. It is 
Platform 3. Then I ask all the porters 
I meet what platform the 11.53 departs 
from. They love it. Then I ask one or 
two guards, postmen, dining-car at- 
tendants and naval warrant officers. 
When the weight of the evidence seems 


‘to tend towards Platform 3 I gener- 


ously admit that the indicator may 
after all be right, and I feel free to 
amuse myself. 

I begin with the bookstall. I buy all 
the papers (morning, noon and night), 
one or two elevated weeklies I seldom 
see otherwise, and at least one of the 
reading - from - left - to- right - shooting - 
party organs. 

I stand back and survey the great 
mass of printed matter and wonder 
how such an output can profitably be 
maintained. That reminds me that I 
ought to assist the poor book-trade by 
buying a book. I see two or three good 
seven-and-sixpenny novels displayed. 
I think “I must buy one of those.” 
Then I remember that I have rather 
gone it over the newspapers and I sidle 
along to the shilling shockers. What a 
cow! 

I buy Death in the Pulpit or The 
Body in the Milk-Cart. What a cow! 

There is nothing to be said for me. 
except that I now pass along and do 
the same poor service to the grand 
fruit-shop. I think, “How wonderful 
to have all that lovely fresh fruit avail- 
able to the thirsty traveller! All those 
oranges, grapes, pears, even pine- 
apples!” But I don’t buy a thing. 

I pass on to the chemist’s shop, and 
think similar admiring thoughts. I buy 
a twopenny packet of chlorate of potash 
tablets, because by now I have smoked 
too much and my tongue is sore. I 
believe that these tablets are not the 
right thing forsmoker’s tongue; but I 
always buy them. 

I come out feeling grand, feeling that 














it is I who keep this great railway going 
This feeling, at twopence, is cheap, 

Then I go into the refreshment-room 
and have one of those absurd Bath bung 
with the fancy-work in sugar. And tea 
or Boxo—if no other liquid is legal 
at the time. 

I now feel that I own the railway, At 
all events I have had my money's. 
worth out of the station, and it is now 
time to think about the train. 

Sure enough, all those porters were 
right. The 11.53 is to depart from 
Platform 3. 

Itis not yet in. I march up and down 
the platform—my platform—eyeing 
suspiciously the few thrusters who have 
also arrived early. 

My train puffs in. I like the look of 
it. Cleverly I grab a smoker-corner- 
back-to-the-engine. 

Then another platform-prowl. Now 
I eye with superior compassion the 
poor fools who arrive “on time,” who 
approach the train hot, asthmatic and 
hurried, and cannot get my corner 
seat. This is enjoyable. 

Now too that delicious railway- 
problem arises: Shall one have lunch 
just after breakfast or just before tea! 

I like to have train meals as far as 
possible from the proper hour. I find 
the dining-car and get a ticket for the 
first session. The attendant would 
have come along the train and given me 
one, anyway ; but no matter—it makes 
me feel that I have outwitted the other 
fellows. 

Everybody else in the station is now 
in a state of frenzy—rushing about and 
shouting, ‘No, that’s a first!” hitting 
each other with suit-cases in the corri- 
dor, kissing, weeping, and battling with 
baggage, agitated, exhausted. I alone 
am cool and confident. 

I settle down to my Right-to-Left. 
Solemnly, methodically, I examine all 
the pictures of house-parties, shooting- 
parties, race-parties, charity balls, mid- 
night premiéres, public dinners, point- 
to-points. I have seen few of the faces 
before and do not always wish to see 
them again. But I carefully identify 
every one of them. In the picture 
entitled “At Sandown—Lady Taffeta 
Mule Exchanges Jests with a Friend” 
I do my best to ascertain whether 
Lady Taffeta is the one on the shoot- 
ing-stick with her back to me or the 
one holding a hand in front of her 
face. This is lunacy, I know, but it 
is soothing. 

It is all soothing. I am almost at sea. 
For six hoursnobody can call me on the 
telephone. It is better than the sea, 
for no one can send me a wireless. 
body can knock at the door and ask 
difficult questions. Nobody can expect 
me to answer letters. 
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Of course I have brought some work 
to do during the long journey. I intend 
to write a very fine poem or article. I 
sharpen my pencil. And I find that the 
train, which begins as a fastish train, 
18 too jerky for writing. Admirable. 

I begin Death in the Pulpit. I read 
one page. 

“First Session for Lunch, please !” 

Excellent. 

In a shifting unsure world an English 
railway-lunch is one of the few cer- 
tainties. I know every move, every 
moment. I could confidently bet on 
all the courses, though not always on 
their names. Even this is restful. 
There are not the difficult choices which 
have to be made in other restaurants. 
Either one has the Potage Nondescript, 
the Fish Vague and the Roast Beef 
Britannic—or one does not. 

After lunch I settle down to work 
again. But it is still too jerky for 
writing. 

That is good. But, apart from that, 
the train is travelling faster than I 
like, How I object to the people who 
write to the papers complaining that 
our trains do not go much faster than 


they used to go! They go quite fast 
enough. Leave them alone. 

For here I feel safe. On or near a 
road I never feel safe. Who does? He 
is the man that I am afraid of. And, 
feeling safe, I can relax. On the roads 
I am always praying. I cannot read: 
I cannot identify Lady Taffeta: I 
cannot even sleep—for I must have one 
eye open to see what is going to hit us 
next. Also the driver will keep saying, 
“There’s a lovely view from here on a 
fine day.” And I have to say, “Pity 
it’s misty,” and take an interest in the 
scenery. 

But here I need not look at the 
scenery at all, unless it pleases me. I 
can have another good look at Lady 
Taffeta: I can smoke, or, leaving every- 
thing to the gallant engine-driver, I 
can sleep. 

After Boosing Magna the train 
suddenly tires and becomes slow, 
merely dawdling along. This is the 
part they warned me about. This is 
the part where the impatient ones 
begin to fidget and complain about the 
Company. They mutter indignantly, 
“Stopping at every station now! 


And quite right too. I love it. | 
like the polite call we make at 
one little place after another. I get a 
pleasant peep at gardens and bowling- 
greens and cricket-matches and church- 
yards. I see delightful reunions and 
meetings, the return of the niece or the 
greeting of the fiancée. Sailors and 
soldiers return from leave and are 
suitably welcomed. School-children 
board the train and improve my educa- 
tion. Old ladies and gentlemen get in 
with baskets of eggs, discuss the crops, 
explain the weather, travel to the next 
station and pass out of my life. But my 
sociable train loiters along, and by the 
time it drops me I am almost a country- 
man. I have seen the world and learned 
about life. This is the way to travel. 

Of course the rapid fellow who just 
caught the 10.30 has been at Burbleton 
for three hours or more. He has saved 
time. 

But what, I wonder, has he done 
with it? A. P. H. 





“The year's at the spring. Al's right with 
the world.”—Liverpool Paper. 
Dear old Al Fresco . . . 
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Hats off to Miss England! 


I’ve slimmed all through the winter, 
I’ve taken expert tips; 
By jumping on the bathroom floor 
I’ve got my waist to “24” 
And flattened out my hips. 


I'm not exactly brainy, but my figure is divine— 


So hats off to Miss England, for the Beauty Prize is 


mine! 


It’s no good, Miss Roumania, 
Your ankles take the cake! 
Come off it, Miss Albania, 
For your tan is all a fake! 
Your are badly bowed, Miss Crete! 
Miss P , you’ve policemen’s feet! 
Your hair is dyed, Miss Turkey! 
Miss Rome, your face requires a jack! 
Miss Greece, your front is like your back !— 
You're all distinctly murky! 
But when they see yours truly 
And observe my grace of line 
The judges will know that their course is clear 
And the crowd will give a resounding cheer 


As I’m sna with the Mayor on Blackpool Pier— 
hats off to Miss England with the female form 


divine! 





I do my exercises 
At morning, noon and night; 
If Venus were alive to-day 
I can’t imagine what she’d say 
When I came into sight. 
I’m rather empty-headed and I’ve not much use for books, 
But hats off to Miss Kngland—I can beat you all on 
looks! 


Don’t trouble, Miss Australia, 
You’re merely skin and bone! 
Miss Scotland, you're a falia, 
For your teeth are not your own! 
Miss Jugoslavia and Miss France, 
Your mottled thighs destroy your chance! 
You’re pigeon-toed, Miss Norway! 
Miss U.S.A., your glands stick out! 
Miss Holland, you are far too stout 
For any normal doorway! 
But look out for Miss England, 
The enchanting Beauty Queen! 
You can study my form in the picture Press, 
For my only attire is a bathing-dress, 
Which ought to be more, but is rather less— 
So hats off to Miss England, the pride of Golders 
Green! 
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G.R.P. 


The Prime Minister (to M. Daladier), “We'd best stand by for a bit—you can never be sure that it 
won't start again.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, May 23rd.—Lords: Debate on 
Ministry of Supply. 
Commons: Housing (Rural 
Workers) Amendment Bill 
given Third Reading. Air 
Navigation Bill taken in Com. 
mittee. 
Tuesday, May 24th.—Lords: 
Coal Bill taken in Committee. 
Commons: Debate on Trade. 


Wednesday, May 25th.—Lords : 

Coal Bill taken in Committee. 

Commons: Debate on Air 
Defence. 

Monday, May 23rd.— This 
week increased supply of arma- 
ments, particularly of aero- 
planes, is to be the dominant 
subject in Parliament; and this 
afternoon Lord Morristong, 
who, as he told the Lords, was 
second-in-command at the 
Ministry of Munitions at the 
end of the War, urged that a 
Ministry of Supply be set up. 
He said he did so in no spirit 
of criticism of what had already been 
done but because it would greatly 
simplify the Prime MinistEr’s task of 
restoring sanity to Europe if it were 
known that he could turn on the tap 
of a system which towards the end of 
1918 had produced as many as 2,500 
aeroplanes a month. 

Lord TrencHaRD wanted not a 
Ministry but that 300,000 skilled 
workers should be gathered into the 
aircraft industry, if necessary from 
other less important works. He made 
the point that as we produced 32,000 





“HULLO, JONATHAN!” 


Mr, Otiver Sranuxy calls up the New 


World to redress the Adverse Balance of 
the Old. “ 


MINISTRY OF 


Lor» Appison and Lorp Morrisroxe. 
WERE GIANTS IN THOSE Days!” 


aeroplanes in the last year of the War 
and after three-and-a-half years of it, 
it should not be so difficult to fill our 
needs now, when we had 6,000,000 
more of the workable lation and 
no men fighting. rey TONEHAVEN 
was against, but Lord Appison, who 


MUNITIONS 


TWENTY YEARS BACK 


“ An, 


was Minister of Munitions from 1916 
to 1917, went all the way with Lord 
MOTTISTONE. 

The Government’s answer was No. 
Lord ZETLAND gave it, arguing that a 
change of organisation would retard 
the present programme and cause a 
degree of dislocation in industry 
generally which would not be worth 
while. 

At Question-time Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
described to the Commons the steps 
which the Government had taken in 
their anxiety to reduce the tension 
in Central Europe. These included 
representations to Czecho-Slovakia to 
avoid dangerous incidents and make 
every effort towards a comprehensive 
settlement with the Sudeten Germans, 
and also to Germany, urging the im- 
portance of reaching a settlement 
if European peace was to be pre- 
served. To this the German Foreign 
Minister had replied that his country 
shared the desire to see negotiations 
proceed. 

In the meantime it is interesting to 
note that amongst the demands of the 
Sudeten Germans is freedom of the 
Press, a privilege with which the Nazi 
régime has not been hitherto asso- 
ciated. 

Tuesday, May 24th.—After Lord 
SranuopE, from the Front Bench, had 
begged him not to damage the good 
name of the Upper House in the 
country, Lord Hastrnes withdrew his 
rebellious motion to strip the Coal 
Bill of the clauses empowering the 





THERE 


unification of royalties. The public 
interest came first with their lordships, 
said Lord Stannore, but would that 
be generally believed? In giving way 
Lord Hastinas issued a sinister warn- 
ing that during the Committee stage of 
the Bill the Lobbies would be con- 
stantly in motion; and a little 
later the Government were de- 
feated in Committee on Lord 
BaLFrour or BuRLEIGH’s motion 
that property should not pass 
out of its present ownership 
until valuation had been com- 
pleted and compensation paid 
in full. 

A good case for his Bill to 
amend the Official Secrets Act 
was made out by Mr. Foor, 
and he was given leave to bring 
itin. He argued that, although 
the Act was aimed at spying, 
it bore unfairly on the Press and 
could be called in even to force 
a Member, on pain of imprison- 
ment, to disclose the source of 
information he had quoted in 
the House. 

The Vote for the Board of 
Trade gave Mr. STaNLEY an 
opportunity to review the condition of 
British business and, as always, filled 
the Chamber with heavy clouds of 
statistics. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that trade is declining. Mr. 
STANLEY put it as kindly as he could, 
but he told the House amongst other 
things that unemployment last month 
was nearly 300,000 more than a year 
ago; railway and postal receipts were 
slowing down; the cotton and wool 
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industries had suffered severely from 
the heavy fall in commodity prices due 
mainly to the Sino-Japanese war and 
the falling off of trade in America, in 
the iron and steel industry the heavy 
section was doing well, but the light 
was not. Mr. STanLEey, however, was 
hopeful of the negotiations with 
America and of bi-lateral trade negoti- 
ations in general. 

Later in the evening Captain Croox- 
SHANK reported that only since the end 
of March had coal, like the House, 
begun to droop. 

Wednesday, May 25th—The Oppo- 
sition motion asking for an air inquiry 
was moved by Mr. Datron, who in- 


sisted that it was not a Vote of 


Censure. It was not however easy 
to see in what it differed, for he made 
out a considerable case against the 
Government of muddle and deficiency. 

Our existing aeroplanes were in- 
ferior, he said, to those of Germany 
and Italy, and the disparity in numbers 
was increasing. There was a grave 
shortage of essential flying instru- 
ments, the Air Ministry was rent by 
internal jealousies, deliveries of the 
new 3°7 anti-aircraft guns for the 
defence of London were hopelessly 
behind, and altogether there was an 
overwhelming case for an inquiry and 
a Ministry of Supply. 


Both these suggestions were re- 
jected by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who, 
after praising Lord Swinton’s work, 
declared that an inquiry would only 
distract the attention of the Air 
Ministry from its immediate tasks, 
and that so far as peacetime produc- 
tion went there was nothing which 
a Minister of Supply could do which 
was not already being managed very 
well by the Principal Supply Officers 
Committee. Plans for such a Ministry 
were ready which could rapidly take 
effect in case of war, when powers over 
industry would be granted which 
Parliament would probably withhold 
in peacetime. Meanwhile this country 
possessed the fastest fighter (and 
bomber) in the service of any country 
in the world. 

According to Sir ArcnrpaLp Srx- 
CLAIR the trouble was that it wasn’t 
in the service of any country in the 
world. The Liberal Party had never 
wanted Lord Swinton’s head on a 
charger, because they felt the system 
and not the man to be at fault. They 
were for an inquiry and a new 
Ministry. 

Mr. Cuurcuii., who sympathised 
with Lord Swinton for suffering 
“private execution,” was against an 
inquiry as hindering the new Minister, 
but strongly in favour of a Ministry 


of Supply. ‘When shall I be able to 
convince His Majesty’s Government 
that a Service Department and 
Service Minister are incapable of 
dealing with large-scale industrial 
production ?¢” 

Before Sir KrxcsLey — wound 
up with a defence of the present 
neni the House was entertained to 
a bitter speech by Sir SrarFoRD CRIPPS, 
a somewhat recent convert to 
notion of a large air force. 








Concession 
“Mr. Ricketts would not say that the 
animal was killed to save its life, . . « 
East Anglian Daily Timea. 








An Impending Apology 
“A really great victory at the 19th was 
that of Mrs. ——— against Miss ——, a beauti- 
ful player who allows herself to be taken to 
the 19th too often.”—The Times. 





“It was @ historical fact that there had 
been in the past a large influx of Germans 
into the north of England, who set up m 
business as pork butchers and pig producers, 
They could go into any town in Yo 
and they would find these men who 
taught Lancastrians and Yorke 
properly to appreciate Lamb’s Elegy on 
Pig.”—-The Meat Trades’ Journal. 


We prefer Gray’s “ Dissertation in @ 
Roast Country Churchyard. 
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My Radio History 

Six months ago I decided to broail. 
a cted some difficulty in getting 
afirst hearing, but I had a plan to over- 
come that. It consisted of writing a 
series of talks, plays, stories—anything, 
and with each one making a request 
for an audition. Sooner or later this 
would be granted and, remembering 
not to become falsetto in the exciting 

, I should be heard and conquer. 
imagined the auditors glancing sig- 
nificantly at each other and deciding 
that my voice must be secured for 
m.1500 or at least for one of the 
Regional wave-lengths. 

The actual writing is easy enough. 
There are lots of books about it; how 
to write stories for broadcasting, how 
to write plays, how to write talks, etc., 
ete., not to mention cae a 
Savoy Hill, by a Savoy Hillian, Savoy 
Hill, by an Old ti Hillian; and 
Savoy Hill, by an Old Original Savoy 
Hillian. 

There are also such semi-technical 
books as Before the Microphone, Behind 
the Microphone and kindred works, 
shortly to be gathered into an omnibus 
volume, The Microphone from All 
Angles, by one of these industrious 
radio-sym posiarchs. 

I am not sure whether there is not 
even a song, “My Microphone and 
Me.” 

With all these aids it is practically 
impossible to go wrong. First you’ve 
to imagine you're telling the story to 
a friend. That gives the intimate fire- 
side note. Your English, for the same 
reason, must be conversational rather 
than correct. (Notice the way I keep 
writing the colloquial “you've” in- 
stead of the literary “you have.”) Your 
crises must be dynamic—a matter of 
thrilling pauses—rather than stylistic. 
To make sure that you’re getting the 
right effect it is best to read the manu- 
seript aloud. Read it aloud by the clock 
too, because radio-editors measure 
matter in minutes, not words (T'alking 
for Profit, by Savoyard, pp. 296/7). 

And so on. 

The first B.B.C. official with whom I 
came in contact was a Mr. ——. In 
returning my first three manuscripts 
he told me courteously—and only close 
inspection revealed that his letter had 
come off a duplicating-machine—that 

y were unsuitable. 

My original effort was a Talk, I re- 
member, and I assumed him to be the 
Direetor of Talks. My second was a 
play, and I gathered that he doubled 

part (one uses these technical 


terms automatically) with that of 
Director of Drama. Not until a 
variety sketch, a story for children and 
a fishing talk had thumped on the door- 
mat did I realise that he is a kind 
of watch-dog to keep away obvious 
undesirables, a coarse-mesh sieve to 
eliminate the larger lumps of dross, an 
outer ring to prevent too overwhelming 
an impact of unwanted material upon 
the more sensitive inner ring, a mine- 
field—— But I could go on like this 
all day. 

I imagine that Mr. —— must spend 
most of his day courteously regretting. 
Only occasionally does his office-boy 


saunter through an inner door towards, 
say, the Director of Variety with a 
“Mr. ——~’s compliments, Sir, and he 
thinks that this might do.” 

Of course it was a great day in my 
radio-history when Mr. —— first wrote 
to say that one of my manuscripts had 
been sent through that inner door. Not 
until this had happened to four of them 
and they had all been rejected— 
though accompanied by letters which 
were even more courteous than Mr. 
’s and which bore no suspicion of 
having come off a duplicating-machine 
—<did I begin to realise that he is far 
from infallible. 
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I am still persevering, but I wish I 
knew what is wrong. It can’t be the 
style—think of those books!—and it 
can’t be the matter, because—well, I 
am sure I can do better than some 
of the talks one hears! Nor is it that 
I have not yet found my own particu- 
lar vehicle, because I have tried them 
all. I have composed short stories and 
sketches. I have submitted “ im- 
promptu ” talks (with a lot of “ers” 
in them) and authoritative lectures 
which went with a stream-lined zip 
from start to finish. As a feature I 
have written a supposed interview 
with an assistant-burglar (not just a 
plain burglar, mind you, but an 
assistant one). I have written plays. 
I have even typed them myself, in 
two colours—and you know what that 
means! 

It is quite a commonplace occurrence 
for me to get past Mr. —— now. Yet 
I never receive that letter which will 
make me put on my suit and try to 
find the Bradshaw. 

But I still have two pickled rods up 
my sleeve. 

One is a song—words and music !— 

inning— 





“Keep up the tradition, Bill. 
Did they do’t at Savoy Hill ?” 


(B.B.C. versifiers will appreciate the 
ingenuity of that even though nobody 
else does); and the other, which has 
only just occurred to me, is an idea for 
a feature. It title will be “Curious 
Manuscripts,” and it will be by 
Mr. —— : 

Of course, with the suggestion, I shall 
make my usual request for an audition. 


The Game that Went too Far 





THe great difficulty about this 
article will be to make any of you 
understand it. 

To this you at once reply, That 
means that it’s going to be all about 
our Foreign Policy. 

Wrong. 

(Though I see what misled you: it 
was the title.) 

But no, it’s not going to be about 
our Foreign Policy, or Signor Musso- 
LInt's friendship with Herr Hrrier, or 
the enormous popularity of Comrade 





Sra.tn in his own and other countries 
—or even about the Sunday opening 
of the Glasgow Exhibition. It’s going 
to be about a simple childish game 
invented by myself and another shortly 
before the Relief of Ladysmith. (His 
torians will know which year I mean.) 

It was one of those games that spring 
up of themselves, and make their own 
rules, and haven’t any object at all 
unless it is to make the other person 
look foolish—not that it always stops 
at the other person—and no one ever 
scores exactly, and one can really only 
play. it with somebody with whom one 
has been girls—or boys er 
You must know the kind of t 
mean. 

No, I see that you still don t. 

I must therefore enter into an eX 
planation, which is abhorrent to me 
will probably be unintelligible to you. 

You and your playmate are in some 
public place together; we will not sy 
a prison-yard or the reception-room 
a home for mentally defective children, 
but a railway-carriage or a shop. 
playmate, called for convenience 2” 
bella Humberwell-Carrington, 18 
as you think, a bit too grown-up 
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efficient, so in a clear and yet modu- 
Isted voice you address her, making 
sure that any strangers present can 
hear what you say— 

“Ido hope you're going to find your 
dear little living-room in that sweet 
little villa of yours at Blackpool look- 

much the brighter for the new 
crimson wallpaper.” 

Annabella H.-C.—who is particularly 
attached to the drawing-room, recently 
decorated in modern mud-pink and 
fish-silver, of her lovely Regency house 
on the heights of Hampstead—has 

ically no alternative but to reply— 

“Thank you, darling. Of course the 
villa is a useful little piéd-d-terre whilst 
the lodge in Windsor Park is being got 
ready for us. Now do tell me, did you 
enjoy the play last night from the 
gallery where I saw you from our box, 
having such fun with your nuts and 

7” 
I hope that you have now got the 


principle of the game. 
Naturally there are any number of 


variations, especially as the years go 
on, in the curious way they keep on 
doing. It was only the other day that I 
myself observed to Annabella, in a rail- 
way-carriage full of people, what fun 
it must have been for her to have been 
able to see QuEEN Vicroria’s Jubilee 
procession as a grown-up person. So 
much more interesting than to have 
been unborn at the time, like so many 
of us. 

Annabella rather went under at the 
moment, but later on she inquired in 
a particularly distinet voice whether I 
had quite recovered from the Bor on 
my NOSE that she had noticed at the 
dear duchess’s ball. Everybody, she 
added clearly, had been so very sorry for 
me and had ‘said how dreadfully un- 
fortunate it was that my appearance 
should be so utterly ruined. 

Well, when Annabella came to see 
me off at. Paddington the other day it 
seemed only natural to lean out of the 
carriage window and ask her—in the 
presence of five complete strangers, a 





couple of tea-wagon girls and a ticket- 
collector—whether the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings had gone off all right and if 
she'd got the bailiffs out of the house 
at last? 

I thought myself that was rather an 
original variation, and I saw at once 
by the look Annabella gave me that she 
thought so too. 

She made a rather = attempt at 
a come-back with a loudly-expressed 
hope that I should find my new hair- 
dye satisfactory—but just then the 
guard blew his whistle and I sank back 
into my corner-seat in a crowded 
carriage. 

Annabella put her head in at the 
window whilst the rest of her hurried 
along the platform trying to keep pace 
with the train. 

“Give my love to your dear little 
quadruplets!” she cried malignantly. 


I have practically decided that the 
time has come to give up the game. 
E. M. D. 
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At the Revue 


* Tar Encaprne Express ” 
(CoLIsEUM) 


To put things on ice is often 
one of the best ways of making 
them last a long time, and The 
Engadine Express, at the Colli- 
seum, certainly deserves to last. 
We are traditionally accus- 
tomed to think that chorus- 
girls must have tights, as 
judges have wigs, as the essen- 
tial insignia of their calling, but 
it is only those who have seen 
choruses equipped with skates 
who have seen them, in a 
manner of speaking, completely 
dressed. For the essence of the 
chorus is leg and foot work, 
and the skates make possible a 
sweep and power and rhythm 
that the unassisted muscle 
can never command. 

The Engadine Express is full 
of scenes in which white is 
used, in large feathers or 
ermine, as the crown of ex- 
quisitely coloured settings in 
which the skaters combine and 
recombine. The effect is not 
exactly like a kaleidoscope be- 
cause there is always an in- 
telligible human scene, but 
something of the same momen- 
tum and symmetrical effect is 
over and over again achieved. 
The entertainment begins and ends on 
the ice, with a middle Act on an ordin- 
ary stage; and in that Act how very 
homely and slow and creaking the 
boards appear! There is only 
the sketchiest outline of a story 
to keep a nominal continuity 
between the scenes, and often 
this is abandoned so that the 
evening becomes more like an 
evening of variety than of 
revue. The Second Act really 
fulfils the purpose of a drop- 
scene, and the CHESTERFIELDS, 
two excellent comedians who 
rely for their effects on a kind 
of quiet patience with increas- 
ingly impossible musical diffi- 
culties, have all the time a 
suggestion that they are amus- 
ing us while the ice is recover- 
ing and preparing for a second 
turn. After music has been 
made to serve the ends of 
humour by the CursTEeRFIELDs 
humour is made to serve the 
ends of music by Mr. Tepprz 
Sraurrer and his versatile 
hand from St. Moritz. This 
band has just completed the 


kind of world tour that self-respecting 
bands are fond of making, and the tour 
has provided a number of incidents 
which are now the raw material for the 
programme through which Mr. StavuF- 
FER so gaily leads his men. 





BLACK AND QUICKSILVER 


Miss Pameta Prior 


Among the Acts which take place on 
the ice special applause belonged of 
right to the Mexican bull-fight, and 
was justly forthcoming. The bull (Mr. 
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THE BROKEN MELODY 


Tar CresTeRFrIeELps 





SmpNEY CHARLTON and Mr, A, Man, 
ina) had skates, like everybody else, 
and achieved a synchronisation of 
front and hind legs, together with 
a power of stopping short, head 
down and breathing smoky breath, 
that made him a most formid. 
able antagonist, even without 
the copious refreshments that 
his seconds poured down his 
throat between the rounds, At 
the end, that the full etiquette 
of the bull-ring might be ob. 
served, he let himself be dis. 
patched and collapsed neatly 
in a tin bath so to take his place 
in the great procession with 
which the fight closed. The 
bull-fight is one of the few times 
in the evening when burlesque 
is allowed its innings. 

In general there is well- 
sustained variety and sur. 
prise, but it is all kept within 
severe bounds. The skaters 
appear as humming-tops, the 
younger ones emerge from 
large surprise packets, but the 
note is not intended to be the 
note of loud laughter but of 
contented admiration. Before 
I went to see The Engadine 
Express a friend of mine, 
himself skilled on the ice, 
said to me, “Watch them 
closely and you will see how 
very nervous they are, these 
skating choruses,” but I could 
detect no note of strain, nor in- 
deed was there any in a company which 
is a galaxy of talent on skates. Itisnot 
only that there are great champions, 
like Miss Pameta Prior, last year's 
world professional champion, 
or Miss HazeL FRANKLIN, oF 
M. Prerre Brunet and Mile, 
Anprée Jony, pair skaters 
who have often won world 
and Olympic championships; 
but the ordinary skating chorus 
executes the most remarkable 
combined sweeps and turns 
with never a pause or falter, 
and then walks across the 
boards in the lower part of 
the stage still on skates as 
though it were the most natural 
thing in the world to pass 
from ice to boards and back 
again. ; 

Miss Pameta Prior, Miss 
Trupt Loyk and Miss Jo¥ 
Rickerts have among other 
gifts that of gyrating at an 
enormous speed on the same 
spot, like the most ornamental 
of tops; and this turn and the 
long backward curves receive 
particular ovations. 
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The Engadine Express has removed 
one terror from the lives of the 
thoughtful. No longer will they dread 

phecies about the inevitable ap- 

ch of another Ice Age, now that 
they know what a very pleasant affair 
it can be. D. W. 


“Harry Rerurns ” (ADELPHI) 


There is much that is good in this, 
Mr. Cocuran’s latest revue, but its 

wer to please or disappoint must 
fnally depend on the performance of 
its two big stars, Miss Beatrice LILLir 
and Mr. Bup FLaNnaGan. I am sorry to 
say I was disappointed. 

I am sorry chiefly because these 
two are on my own personal and 
private short list of artists for any of 
whose appearances I would if necessary 
walk miles without an umbrella in the 
rain. If I may be allowed a word 
shabby with misuse, they both in their 
particular lines have a spark of a kind 
of genius; but only in parts of this 

mme do their sparks shine as 
vely as they should. 

In the case of Miss LILLIg too many 
of her turns have been devised to show 
off her gift for fooling what appears at 
first sight to be a straightforward act. 
Undoubtedly this is a great gift. It is 
a triumph of timing and self-confidence 
to plunge as swiftly as she does into 
bathos with a hand put out affectedly 
at the peak of a song to a piano which is 
not there, or with a tiny gesture of alarm 
which paralyses a whole male chorus 
while she pulls up her suspenders. It 
is a brilliant thing to do successfully, 
but she does it too often; there is more 
variety in her subjects than in the way 
she attacks them. This is 
& pity, because she is clearly 
as good as ever. 

In the case of Mr. Fian- 
AGAN he too is cramped by 
stuff which is not really up 
to the mark, and in addi- 
tion he gives the impression 
of being a little on his best 
behaviour. He has his 
trusty ALLEN to support 
him, but they seem to miss 
the insolent sallies of their 
crazy friends. There is not 
enough wit, and they have 
to work rather hard for 
humour. 

_ Miss Liniie is at her best 
a song in which, perched 
on a high column and 
wearing a huge black hat 
and a dress of old gold 
reaching to the floor, she 
gives a sitting commentary 
a voice of mixed ances- 
try, on Paris. This is de- 
lightful, and so is the scenc 


where, singing an innocent song about 
balloons, she gets perilously caught up 
in a large electric new moon which sails 
about a blackened sky and ends by 











MLLE. STYLITES 


Miss Beatrice Litum 


taking her for a trip over the audience, 
on whom she rains garters. In “The 
Rival Hamlets” she scores freely off 





TRIO IN TATTERS 


Mr. Caxesney ALLEN 
Miss Puyius STANLEY 
Mr. Bup FLanacan 


re eae ssa nanace ecco meteor capa 


the fiends who barge and chatter a 
path through the stalls after the curtain 
is up, but this is somewhat vieur jeu. 
Better is the sketch in which she plays 
a French actress, accompanied by two 
husbands and an official lover, inter- 
viewing a playwright whose work is 
about to be sacrificed on the altar of 
temperament. Here she has room to 
spread herself. And with Mr. Fiana- 
GAN as Paris, her burlesque of the bed- 
room scene in “Helen” is fun. As 
much as anything of his I liked a 
perfectly serious song, “ Down and Out 
Blues,” in which he was partnered 
by Mr. Atten and Miss Pxy.us 
StanLey; but he and Mr. ALLEN 
are also good in a Stock Exchange 
sketch, almost too true to amuse, 
showing how money just evaporates 
in spite of every kind of Bear Raid 
Precaution. 

It is on the side of the designer that 
the show comes out strongest. Miss 
Doris ZINKEISEN’s dresses and Mr. 
Ernst STERN’S scenery are com- 
pletely successful and merit a separate 
notice to themselves. They are gay 
and original and delicate and they go 
together with rare distinction. And, 
as is usual in Mr. Cocnran’s pro- 
ductions, they are changed without 
stint. 

The music (contributed by a number 
of composers, as are the lyrics by a 
number of writers) offers a very honest 
bunch of tunes, several of which are of 
the kind to stick firmly in the public 
ear; and in this connection it is in- 
deed a pleasure to report that these 
are sung by voices trained not merely 
to sound nice but to throw words 
clearly and separately to 
the back of the theatre. 
London audiences have 
become resigned to think- 
ing themselves lucky if 
they catch one sung word 
in four, and the relief of 
hearing without strain is 
tremendous. Apart from 
Miss Liture and Mr. 
FLANAGAN, Miss Patricta 
Burke, Miss Pat Taytor 
and Mr. Jack Kerr are 
most refreshingly audible 
and all talented into the 
bargain. 

An efficient dancing team 
includes Miss STANLEY, 
Marretta and Rupy p’A1x, 
and Micki Braatz, an 
acrobatic performer; and 
of course Mr. Cocuran’s 
Young Ladies, whose stan- 
dard remains unchallenge- 
ably excellent through 
fashions thick and thin. 

Eric 
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At the Revue 


“Tue EnGADINE Express ” 


(CoLISEUM) 

To put things on ice is often 
one of the best ways of making 
them last a long time, and The 
Engadine Express, at the Colli- 
seum, certainly deserves to last. 
We are traditionally accus- 
tomed to think that chorus- 
girls must have tights, as 
judges have wigs, as the essen- 
tial insignia of their calling, but 
it is only those who have seen 
choruses equipped with skates 
who have seen them, in a 
manner of speaking, completely 
dressed. For the essence of the 
chorus is leg and foot work, 
and the skates make possible a 
sweep and power and rhythm 
that the unassisted muscle 
can never command. 

The Engadine Express is full 
of scenes in which white is 
used, in large feathers or 
ermine, as the crown of ex- 
quisitely coloured settings in 
which the skaters combine and 
recombine. The effect is not 
exactly like a kaleidoscope be- 
cause there is always an in- 
telligible human scene, but 
something of the same momen- 
tum and symmetrical effect is 
over and over again achieved. 


The entertainment begins and ends on 
the ice, with a middle Act on an ordin- 
ary stage; and in that Act how very 
homely and slow and creaking the 


boards appear! There is only 
the sketchiest outline of a story 
to keep a nominal continuity 
between the scenes, and often 
this is abandoned so that the 
evening becomes more like an 
evening of variety than of 
revue. The Second Act really 
fulfils the purpose of a drop- 
scene, and the CHESTERFIELDS, 
two excellent comedians who 
rely for their effects on a kind 
of quiet patience with increas- 
ingly impossible musical diffi- 
culties, have all the time a 
suggestion that they are amus- 
ing us while the ice is recover- 
ing and preparing for a second 
turn. After music has been 
made to serve the ends of 
humour by the CHESTERFIELDS 
humour is made to serve the 
ends of music by Mr. Teppre 
Stavurrer and his versatile 
band from St. Moritz. This 
hand has just completed the 


SNe 


kind of world tour that self-respecting 
bands are fond of making, and the tour 
has provided a number of incidents 
which are now the raw material for the 
programme through which Mr. Stavu¥- 
FER 80 gaily leads his men. 





BLACK AND QUICKSILVER 


Miss PaMEeta Prior 


Among the Acts which take place on 
the ice special applause belonged of 


right to the Mexican bull-fight, and 


was justly forthcoming. The bull (Mr. 
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THE BROKEN MELODY 


Tae CHESTERFIELDS 


Smpney CHARLTON and Mr. A. Mag, 
tna) had skates, like everybody elge 
and achieved a synchronisation of 
front and hind legs, together 
a power of stopping short, 
down and breathing smoky breath 
that made him a most formid. 
able antagonist, even without 
the copious refreshments that 
his seconds poured down his 
throat between the rounds. At 
the end, that the full eti 

of the bull-ring might 
served, he let himself be dis. 
patched and collapsed neatly 
in a tin bath so to take his place 
in the great procession with 
which the fight closed. The 
bull-fight is one of the few times 
in the evening when burlesque 
is allowed its innings. 

In general there is well 
sustained variety and sur. 
prise, but it is all kept within 
severe bounds. The skaters 
appear as humming-tops, the 
younger ones emerge from 
large surprise packets, but the 
note is not intended to be the 
note of loud laughter but of 
contented admiration. Before 
I went to see The Engadine 
Express a friend of mine, 
himself skilled on the ice, 
said to me, “Watch them 
closely and you will see how 
very nervous they are, these 
skating choruses,” but I could 
detect no note of strain, nor m- 
deed was there any in a company whi 
is a galaxy of talent on skates. Itisnot 
only that there are great champions, 
like Miss Pameta Prior, last year’s 
world professional champion, 
or Miss HazeL FRANKLIN, OF 
M. Prerre Brunet and Mlle, 
Anpriéz Jory, pair skaters 
who have often won wo 
and Olympic championships; 
but the ordinary skating chorus 
executes the most remarkable 
combined sweeps and turns 
with never a pause or falter, 
and then walks across the 
boards in the lower part of 
the stage still on skates 
though it were the most na 
thing in the world to pas 
from ice to boards and back 
again. : 

Miss Pameta Prior, Miss 
Trupt Link and Miss Jo¥ 
Ricketts have among other 
gifts that of gyrating at am 
enormous speed. - the same 
spot, like the most o 
aian and this turn and the 
long backward curves receive 
particular ovations. 
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The Engadine Express has removed 
one terror from the lives of the 
thoughtful. No longer will they dread 
prophecies about the inevitable ap- 
proach of another Ice Age, now that 
they know what a very pleasant affair 
it can be. D. W. 


“Happy Rerourns ” (ADELPHI) 


There is much that is good in this, 
Mr. Cocuran’s latest revue, but its 

wer to please or disappoint must 
finally depend on the ormances of 
its two big stars, Miss Brarricr LILLir 
and Mr. Bup FianaGan. I am sorry to 
say I was disappointed. 

I am sorry chiefly because these 
two are on my own personal and 
private short list of artists for any of 
whose appearances I would if necessary 
walk miles without an umbrella in the 
rain. If I may be allowed a word 
shabby with misuse, they both in their 
particular lines have a spark of a kind 
of genius; but only in parts of this 
programme do their sparks shine as 
bravely as they should. 

In the case of Miss LILLIE too many 
of her turns have been devised to show 
off her gift for fooling what appears at 
first sight to be a straightforward act. 
Undoubtedly this is a great gift. It is 
a triumph of timing and self-confidence 
to plunge as swiftly as she does into 
bathos with a hand put out affectedly 
at the peak of a song to a piano which is 
not there, or with a tiny gesture of alarm 
which paralyses a whole male chorus 
while she pulls up her suspenders. It 
is a brilliant thing to do successfully, 
but she does it too often; there is more 
variety in her subjects than in the way 
she attacks them. This is 
a pity, because she is clearly 
as good as ever. 

In the case of Mr. Fian- 
AGAN he too is cramped by 
stuff which is not really up 
to the mark, and in addi- 
tion he gives the impression 
of being a little on his best 
behaviour. He has his 
trusty ALLEN to support 
him, but they seem to miss 
the insolent sallies of their 
crazy friends. There is not 
enough wit, and they have 
to work rather hard for 
humour. 

_ Miss Lituie is at her best 
ma song in which, perched 
on a high column and 
wearing a huge black hat 
and a dress of old gold 
reaching to the floor, she 
gives a sitting commentary 
ma voice of mixed ances- 
try, on Paris. This is de- 
lightful, and so is the scene 


where, singing an innocent song about 
balloons, she gets perilously caught up 
in a large electric new moon which sails 
about a blackened sky and ends by 














MLLE, STYLITES 


Miss Beatrice LIL 


taking her for a trip over the audience, 
on whom she rains garters. In “The 
Rival Hamlets” she scores freely off 


See 
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TRIO IN TATTERS 


Mr. Cursney ALLEN 
Miss Puyiuis STANLEY 
Mr. Bup FLANAGAN 


the fiends who barge and chatter a 
path through the stalls after the curtain 
is up, but this is somewhat vieur jeu. 
Better is the sketch in which she plays 
a French actress, accompanied by two 
husbands and an official lover, inter- 
viewing a playwright whose work is 
about to be sacrificed on the altar of 
temperament. Here she has room to 
spread herself. And with Mr. Fiana- 
GAN as Paris, her burlesque of the bed- 
room scene in “Helen” is fun. As 
much as anything of his I liked a 
perfectly serious song, “ Down and Out 
Blues,” in which he was partnered 
by Mr. ALLEN and Miss Pxy.uis 
STANLEY; but he and Mr. ALLEN 
are also good in a Stock Exchange 
sketch, almost too true to amuse, 
showing how money just evaporates 
in spite of every kind of Bear Raid 
Precaution. 

It is on the side of the designer that 
the show comes out strongest. Miss 
Dorts ZINKEISEN’s dresses and Mr. 
Ernst STERN’S scenery are com- 
pletely successful and merit a separate 
notice to themselves. They are gay 
and original and delicate and they go 
together with rare distinction. And, 
as is usual in Mr. Cocuran’s pro- 
ductions, they are changed without 
stint. 

The music (contributed by a number 
of composers, as are the lyrics by a 
number of writers) offers a very honest 
bunch of tunes, several of which are of 
the kind to stick firmly in the public 
ear; and in this connection it is in- 
deed a pleasure to report that these 
are sung by voices trained not merely 
to sound nice but to throw words 
clearly and separately to 
the back of the theatre. 
London audiences have 
become resigned to think- 
ing themselves lucky if 
they catch one sung word 
in four, and the relief of 
hearing without strain is 
tremendous. Apart from 
Miss Litiig and Mr. 
FLANAGAN, Miss Patricta 
Burke, Miss Pat Taytor 
and Mr. Jack Kerr are 
most refreshingly audible 
and all talented into the 
bargain. 

An efficient dancing team 
includes Miss STANLEY, 
Marietta and Rupy pb’ Arx, 
and Mickr Braatz, an 
acrobatic performer; and 
of course Mr. Cocuran’s 
Young Ladies, whose stan- 
dard remains unchallenge- 
ably excellent through 
fashions thick and thin. 

Eric 
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“ ANNE, YOU HAVEN'T GOT HALF THE DIRT OFF YOUR HANDS.” 


“On, ves, I wave, Mommy 


THAT’S THE OTHER HALF.” 











Letters to Officialdom 
XVIL—Re Play 





To the Lord Chamberlain, St. James's 
Palace, London, S.W.1. 


My Lorp,—I understand that no 
play may be performed in public with- 
out your previous knowledge of it 
and approval. I am writing therefore 
to inform you that my daughter 
Hyacinthe has written a play which our 
local dramatic society—a rustic but 
enthusiastic troupe—hopes to enact 
here in Slow-on-the-Rum in the 
autumn in the hall in the schoolroom. 

It is called The Merchant's Venture, 
but as the only copy is in the hands of 
the carrier, who is to play the lead, 
and as you doubtless have no time to 
read it in its entirety, I am giving you 
a résumé of it which will include such 
scenes and lines as may perhaps require 
revision or excision. It is an original 
and, I think, a most ingenious plot, 
and were my wife and I not so familiar 
with our Hyacinthe’s receptive literary 








mind we should suspect this play to be 
not altogether of her own invention. 
As it is, we have hopes that it may 
prove so successful here as to justify 


its presentation at some future date, if 


not in Central London, at least in the 
West End. 

Much will depend of course on how 
The Rumborough Gazette and the Vicar 
receive it, and bearing this in mind we 
shall be careful (when the time comes) 
to advertise the play effusively in the 
Gazette and soberly, with prudence, in 
the Parish Magazine. Last year un- 
fortunately we mixed up the two ad- 
vertisements for Maria Marten and 
offended the Gazette as much by our 
diminutive advertisement in it as we 
offended the Vicar by the exuberance 
of our advertisement in the Parish 
Magazine. 

his, then, is the résumé. There is a 
merchant (fruit) called Mr. Anthony. 
When the play opens he is financially 
embarrassed because the ship in which 
he imports his fruit to England is over- 
due. A friend of his, Mr. Benson, how- 


ever, is in even greater need of money 


because he has been betting ten pounds 
a week for three years on the football 
pools and has won only twelve-and- 
elevenpence. What is worse, he is en- 
gaged to a woman barrister named 
Portia Torts. Having no money, he 
cannot marry her. 

To help his friend, therefore, Mr. 
Anthony goes to a moneylender and 
borrows three thousand pounds, giving 
as references the names of two Covent 
Garden porters, Solanio Marks and 
Salarino Spencer. Mr. Benson doesn't 
know anyone with names like these. 
else he could have borrowed the money. 
This moneylender, however—an orig 
inal touch this, I think—is a Semite 
the villain of the play. He hates Mr. 
Anthony because twenty apples in & 
consignment of two tons that he once 
purchased from him were A 
villain with a smiling cheek, and goodly 
apples rotten at the heart” 18 his 
comment on Mr. Anthony and his 
business. (I presume it is all right to use 
this line if the apples be not indicated 
as Empire produce !) : 

Pee so danias to revenge himself 
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on Mr. Anthony, the moneylender lends 
him money. Now comes what I con- 
sider to be a most dramatic idea. By 
way of security he suggests that if the 
money be not repaid within a certain 
period he will be entitled, purely as a 
joke, to cut off a pound of Mr. An- 
thony’s flesh. Mr. Benson is very much 

inst this, his friend being a lean 
man. But Mr. Anthony agrees. “After 
all,” he remarks lightly, “some people 
take the skin off an apple before eating 
it, 30 why shouldn’t someone take the 
skin off the fellow who sells them?” 
(This strikes me as being a very witty 
line indeed.) 

What happens then is that Mr. 
Anthony’s ship is reported to have 
grounded on a reef, and we hear off- 
stage the Looting Bell being rung at 
Lloyds. Eventually it is towed off, but 
such of the cargo as reaches England in 
it is bad, the rest having been eaten 
by the crew. 

The moneylender now demands his 
forfeit. Horrified to find that he is in 
deadly earnest, Mr. Benson goes to his 
fiancée, Portia, and lays the matter 
before her. Portia says, “Leave it to 
me,” and when the case comes up with 
Sir Patrick Hastings for the plaintiff, 


Portia arrives in court disguised as Mr. 
Norman Birkett, who has been briefed 
for the defence. 
_ There follows a brilliant court scene 
in which Portia finally outwits Sir 
Patrick by telling the moneylender to 
go ahead and eut the skin off Mr. 
Anthony’s chest. Sir Patrick objects, 
and so does Mr. Anthony, but they are 
over-ruled, Mr. Anthony (turning 
away from the audience of course) then 
starts baring his chest when Portia 
cries “Stop! No blood, mind! Only the 
flesh!” Sir Patrick objects and so does 
the moneylender, but they are over- 
ruled. The moneylender slinks out of 
court and Portia throws off her legal 
accoutrements and masculine attire 
and reveals herself for what she is. 
Everyone objects, but it is too late. 
Mr. Anthony is saved, Mr. Benson finds 
himself admiring Portia more than he 
has ever done before, and the curtain 
comes down on (orrather just in front of) 
Portia and Mr. Benson holding hands. 
I should be obliged, my Lord, if you 
would let me know as soon as you can 
—and this is our chief apprehension— 
whether this play may be thought to be 
mocking at British justice. My daugh- 
ter will willingly revise or cut out any 





scene or scenes which in your opinion 
might in the acting prove to be 
offensive, 
IT am, my Lord (Chamberlain), 
Yours dutifully, 
Cuas, CURSETT. 
P.S.—All the characters in the play 
are purely factitious. 








Salopian Threnody 





Acarn the winds of summer 
Blow off the river-shore, 

And out we march to battle 
As in the years before; 

But Umpire Appleblossom 
Turns out with us no more. 


From season unto season, 

Through many a fierce-fought day, 
With ripe and kindly wisdom 

He ruled our simple fray ; 
But Mumbleside protested 

And he has gone his way. 


The pitch stands fair as ever 
In all its daisied pride, 
But now two arms we know not 
Proclaim the frequent wide, 
And Joseph Appleblossom 
Turns out with Mumbleside. 
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“Iv’s SO SILLY, BECAUSE I PASSED THE TEST ALL RIGHT.” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Laureate of Nonsense 


CHILDREN owe a twofold debt to Denmark—Hans ANpER- 
sEN and Lear, whose grandfather was a Dane and changed 
his name to the phonetic English equivalent. That could not 
well be improved upon since, as his biographer, Mr. ANGUS 
Davipson, reminds us in his admirable book, the Greek 
word Ajpos means Nonsense. From Edward Lear, Landscape 
Painter and Nonsense Poet (Joux Murray, 15/-) emerges a 
full-length portrait of this remarkable and many-sided 
benefactor. One of a huge family of twenty-one, he owed 
much to a heroic mother and sister. He had no regular 
education, was largely self-taught and made bimself an 
admirable linguist, travelled widely and fearlessly in 
South-eastern Europe in spite of his indifferent health, and 
numbered among his intimate friends many of the choicest 
spirits of the time—Lord Cromer, who held him in deep 
affection, TENNYSON and the Brownines, Hotman Hunt 
(whose pupil he was), Grorck Grove, Prosper MéRrimée. 
He gave lessons in painting to QuEEN Vicrorta, and four 
Earls of Derby were his close friends and generous patrons 
throughout his life. A welcome guest in the houses of the 
great, he was “sociable without being gregarious” and hated 
being lionised. A lover of beauty, an exquisite landscape 
painter, and minutely faithful in his classic drawings of 
birds, he delighted in disguising his talent in absurd sketches 
and in the service of nonsense pure and undefiled. The most 
remarkable feature in his peculiar genius is that from begin- 
ning to end the topical element is absent. That is why his 
best nonsense is as fresh and undated to-day as it was 
nearly a hundred years ago. He did not invent the limerick 
and Mr. Davipson is right in attaching pre-eminence to 
his poems, for he made nonsense magical and, to use 
his own word, “‘meloobious.” 


Madame L’Ambassadrice 


One of the few indubitable advantages of careers open to 
women is that those really impelled to enter the world of 
affairs are not condemned to stalk the shadow of power 


—— 


behind a complaisant husband or lover. In her self-im 
role of unofficial Russian ambassador, Princess 
(Harrap, 12/6) exploited every man she met: vi 
superseding her husband at the Court of St. James’s, in the 
intervals of playing mistress to METTERNICH, and i 
as a widow of fifty, the belle amie of Guizor, whom she eon. 
sidered too middle-class to marry. Born in 1785, she lived 
to be painted by Wars; and her activities as a characteristic 
carry-over from the eighteenth century are very cleverl 
linked to the main political currents of her time by Dr, H, 
MontoomerY Hypr. She emerges most vividly, however, 
on her domestic side: beguiling her husband, rebutting the 
advances of Regency princes and interchanging animated 
letters with the Chesterfieldian and admonitory Mrrrsr- 
nicu. On Prince Lreven’s recall from England The Times 
took occasion to state that it had never encountered “a 
female intriguer more restless, more arrogant, more mis- 
chievous . . . than this supercilious Ambassadress”; and 
though Madame wept with fury there is no doubt The Times 
was correct. 


Magyar Triangle 


Part of Joun Bropnuy’s novel, Man, 
Woman and Child, is framed to show 
The scene of Budapest, a plan 
Which rather makes you want to go; 
The other part, the tale, makes clear 
That you had better stop away, 
Because, it seems, the atmosphere 
May lead the staidest folk astray. 


An English painter seeks the town 

To paint two heads. He paints the first 
And promptly rips it up and down 

As though it were a thing accursed. 
And why! That friend of novelists 

The eternal triangle, remapped 
With complicated Magyar twists, 

Has got him properly entrapped. 











“TAKE CARE, Ma. TopHunter, [’vE A BAD BRUISE 
JUST THERE.” 
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OUR COUNTRYMEN ABROAD 
SKETCH OF A BENCH ON THE BOULEVARDS, OCCUPIED BY FOUR ENGLISH PEOPLE WHO ONLY KNOW EACH OTHER BY SIGHT, 
George Du Maurier, June 4th, 1870. 








The tale (from Cotirs) makes its way 
Not over quickly to its close, 
For all concerned must say their say 
Or have their thoughts set down in prose; 
And though the process puts on view 
A glamorous glimpse of married strife, 
It seldom rings distinctly trué 
Nor bears the authentic stamp of life. 





Mr. Belloc Strikes the Lyre 


To be so soundly grounded in tradition as to be able to 
toy with it or improvise upon it, in the intervals of fulfilling 
it, is given to few poets. But Sonnets and Verse (Duck- 
WortH, 7/6)—which adds Mr. Hare Betioc’s later poems 
to those of the original Edwardian volume—has the twofold 
quality of classic discipline and classic ease. It is complete 
too with the integrity of an outlook which has fitted poetry, 
Without any sense of stint or cramping, into a reasonable 


universe. Here are all the old friends: “ Dives,” the Boer 
War poems—chivalrous and satiric, the Ballades that go 
back to the Eye-Witness days, the glorified topography of 
“Peter Wanderwide” and the spring song so prettily and 
impudently cribbed from Campion. Here too are the 
exquisite “ Miranda,” a bevy of new sonnets and epigrams, 
and a “Heroic Poem in Praise of Wine” in limber rhymed 
couplets. The sonnets, boasting such daring innovations 
as final Alexandrines, are not always successful. But they 
are always interesting—and anyhow the sonnet’s scanty 
plot of ground badly wants returfing. The epigrams are 
excellent. Lanpor, supreme among the Stygian set, will 
have to look to his laurels. 





Edinburgh Reviewed 


About Seotland’s capital so much has been written that 
it might have been thought that an entrancing topic had 
been exhausted. And indeed Mr. Sacneverets Srrweu. 
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and Mr. Francis Bamrorp have little to add to the old 
story. Nevertheless their esthetic predilections give their 
Edinburgh (FABER AND Faser, 12/6) at least a novelty of 
emphasis. For them the modern Athens has more attraction 
than Auld Reekie, George Street than the Canongate. It 
was PLAY¥Farr and GiLespie who gave the city its charm, 
not the builders of the wynds and the lands. That the latter 
are soaked in romance they freely acknowledge, but their 
taste is classical, with an amiable weakness for the rococo. 
The result is that their book improves in actuality and 
individuality as it progresses. The earlier chapters are just 
history, pleasantly but rather perfunctorily told, and 
Seotland’s history rather than Edinburgh's. One cannot but 
feel that a more industrious scrutiny of civic records might 
have yielded matter more proper to their theme. It is true 
that when we get to the Covenanters and then to the Jacob- 
ites we begin to feel a keener sense of local stir and strife. 
But it is not until the eighteenth century is verging on the 
nineteenth—and fine ladies are drinking punch and danc- 
ing reels in oyster-cellars—that our authors seem really 
happy. Their culmination and 
conclusion (to the remarkable 
exclusion of LockHaRT, JEF- 
FREY, WILSON and the rest) is 
the famous visit of GzorcE IV., 
and those less enamoured of 
that monarch may here find a 
lack of proportion in the highly- 
coloured detail. 





No Sob Story 


If you want your dull dis- 
gust with the Nazis fanned 
into white-hot fury, read Cancel 
All Vows, by Limo Linke 
(CONSTABLE, 8/6). It is a real- 
istic tale of the life of German 
refugees in Paris, told without 
a shade of exaggeration. It is 
not a sob story, though harrowing to a degree. Its facts 
are all plain and sound, with authentic details of the working 
of the French employment regulations, relief committees, 
and the stages of starvation. With so much cruelty and 
shame and anguish one can understand Fraulein Linxr’s 
being unable to pack all the wrongs she knows into human 
beings. The theme is too strong, so that the characters 
tend to be rather thin and shadowy vehicles. Julius 
Bergmann, a pure “Aryan,” was brutally treated and 
prevented from practising at the Bar because he had once 
or twice defended Left-wing political prisoners. Yet he 
had lost a leg fighting for the Fatherland. His case is so 
calamitous that one can only feel pity for him whatever 
mistakes he makes or weaknesses he is guilty of, ravaged 
by self-distrust as the result of being maimed and dependent 
on his mother for support. Contrasted with Julius is 
Marthe, simple, Teutonic, determined to go on living. (One 
wishes that she would fall more deeply in love.) Perhaps it 
1s wrong to say so, but the best written part is an incident 
that has little to do with German refugees and nothing to 
do with injustice at all—the party given at the Négre 
Joyeux restaurant by the proprietor to his regular clients 
to celebrate the return of his wife from the arms of a conjurer. 





HAM BERLAIN M US T..Otag |. 


Anderson, the drunken American journalist, arrives with 
gramophone and dog—the landlady is Sarre Hun. 
garians dance an impromptu Csardas—the Professor 
unexpectedly sings a fine song—the Arabs are chucked out, 
It is aimless but convincing. 


Pride of Race 


Searchers after flaws will not draw blank in A Dram of 


Poison (Bret, 7/6), for this tale, though sound enough as 
the record of a family, is far from being puncture-proof asa 
detective novel. Mr. Marr Jackson, for example, havi 
given full employment to several alibis, suddenly bowls one 
of them over with almost contemptuous ease. This, how- 
ever, can be excused in a story that gives a clear picture 
of well-bred people plunged into a situation that is cer. 
tainly tragic and very conceivably disgraceful. Sir Ranal 
Hamer, ninth baronet, had just returned home to celebrate 
his “twenty-firster” when he was fatally poisoned on the 
evening before his birthday. It is not perhaps difficult for 
hardened crime-book readers to 
guess by whom young Hamer 
was killed, but in yarns of this 
type to be too obvious is prefer. 
able to being too obscure. 
2 sins aN a a 
oe ba Forgery 
It is boldly claimed for Mr. 
Davip Hume by his publishers 
(CoLirns) that “no one knows 
more about the technique of 
erime or criminal detection,” 
and readers of Good-bye to Life 
(7/6) will probably be able to 
resist the desire to contradict 
. a statement that is so confi- 
Whe oe ee dently made. In this story the 
Cardbys, father and son, are 
matched against a gang of 
remorseless crooks, and Mr. Hume must be warned to 
watch his steps carefully or Cardby junior (referred to 
with irritating frequency as “the youngster”) will not 
only be a skilled and fearless detector but also one of 
the world’s most complete smugs. Even in a detective 
story conscious excellence can be very hard to bear, But 
if Mick Cardby is at times almost too good to be true 
he has gained for himself an established position m 
sensational fiction, and provided that he remains keen on 
adventures he is in no danger of being removed from 
his seat at the high table. 








Mr. Punch on Tour 





Ar Blyth, from June 11 to July 9, the Exhibition of the 
Original Work of Modern Punch Artists will be on view at 
the Public Library. The Exhibition will be shown later at 
Darlington, Middlesbrough and Nottingham. 

Invitations to visit the Exhibition at any of these places 
will be gladly sent to readers if they apply to the Secretary, 
Punch Office, 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 





— 





NOTICE,--Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wravper. 
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Charivaria 


A NOVELIST says that while he 
is in London nobody seems to be 
interested in him. He should let it 
be known that he thinks of buying 
a car. 

x *k * 


We understand that despite the 
successful drive against nudity at 
the Glasgow Exhibition nothing is 
being done about the knees of visit- 
ing Highlanders. 


x * * 








“In pre-War days,” a leader- 
writer assures us, “there would 
have been a war long before now.” 
But there has been a war long before now now, now hasn't 
there ? 

1 A dee 


A newly-shorn sheep was the guest of honour at an 
Australian banquet. Entertainment of this sort is seldom 
offered to the British taxpayer. 

x * * 


A clergyman reminds us in 
his parish magazine that it 
pays to smile when things go 
wrong. Still, we don’t advise 
our golf-caddie to try it. 


or * 


“Poles Climb Down,” says 
The Daily Express. Sounds 
even better than “Man Bites 
Dog.” 





x ke * 


A writer urges that the 
ancient post of Court Jester 
should be revived. There is much speculation in witty 
magisterial circles, 

Nee A 


“Lorp Nurrrenp Seeks Srre ror aN Arr Facrory.” 
Heading in “ Daily Telegraph.” 
Don’t say there ’s to be a shortage of that! 


5 Mele athe 


Medical students recently held a handwriting competition. 
winners quite ungrudgingly chaired the loser. 











VOL. CxcTy 





According to a news - magazine 
article people often sing when facing 
danger, And of course vice versa. 


x** * 


“CHAUFFEUR 
REFUSES 
£6,000,000 
GIFT 
OUT AGAIN SATURDAY.” 
“ Everybody's Weekly” Placard, 


Temporary insanity ? 





pete ey 





“Straw hats and panamas at 
the Oval,” reads a headline. Yes, 
but fortunately the Selection Committee went there to 
look for bowlers. 

KORO 


One of the specialities at the Evesham Asparagus Show 
was an exhibition of Scottish asparagus grown without tips. 


x * * 


The trouble with the Popular Front just now seems to be 
its unpopularity. 
x * * 


“There is a good opening 
nowadays for writers of mod- 
ern poetry,” says a publisher. 
Harassed editors wish it was 
more generally known that 
this is not the one cut in 
pillar-boxes. 





x * * 


A writer tells us he is eager to collect a few jokes of the 
type that our grandfathers laughed at. Perhaps one of our 
radio comedians would be willing to part with a couple. 

nO RR 


A cocktail-party for stockbrokers was held in a City office 
recently. The most popular beverage was gin-and-jitters. 


x * * 


“You English worship solitude,” says an American 
visitor. He must have noticed some of us searching for it 
on fine Sundays. ; 
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The Watch on the Rhine 
(Music by Wagner) 


Tur life of a Rhinemaiden isn’t so hot 
As it looks from the back of the stalls; 
We do, it is true, get about quite a lot, 
But the view’s much the same, and it palls. 


Each performance we're cased from the toes to the waist 
In long piscatorial tails, 
Then we ‘re launched from the wings on innumerable strings 

Like a school of benevolent whales. 


It isn’t much fun to be twiddled around, 
Going Sir Thomas knows where, 

Suspended at least thirty feet from the ground, 
It is hard to be Naiad-may-care! 


We strive with our arms to display all the charms 
Of sirens who lounge upon rocks, 

tut our legs are congealed and our bosoms concealed 
In the most unprovocative frocks. 


it’s a bore to be mouthing like moribund cods 
As we're dazedly, dizzily swung, 

While beneath us, obscured from the gallery gods, 
The genuine artists give tongue. 


It makes us feel sick when we see Alberich 
Through a shimmering eau-de-Rhin curtain, 

And a bird’s-view of Frica just makes us feel sicker— 
Of that we are perfectly certain. 


At the end of the night we're surprised we're alive, 
For, controlled by invisible winches, 

We are forced like recalcitrant penguins to dive, 
Avoiding each other by inches. 


We are plagued by the thought that our fins may get caught 
Or our heavenly workings may jam. 

Though we don’t want to fuss, it’s not happy for us 
To be hung like Virginia ham. V.G. 








A Short Paper 


For Perspiring Students of International Affairs 
1. “ Germany is a pillar of peace,” states the Aga Khan. 

Was this a tip for the Derby, or, if not, what does it mean? 
2. Discuss Hungarian irredentism. 


3. Do you take Hodza to be a place or a person? Draw 
a sketch-map in either case, putting in any features you like. 

4. “The place was a sink of iniquity,” said Mr. Daly of 
Cobham, referring to a local dance-hall; “I thought I was in 
France.” What effect is this likely to have on the Paris- 
London axis! 


5. Cast your mind back for a moment to the Sino- 
eo incident and concentrate on Suchow. Which army 
holds this place now, what is the name of the commander- 
in-chief (if Japanese—everyone knows old Chiang-Kai-Shek), 
and what railway runs around in those parts! Or, if you 
don’t like that, draw a map of the International Settlement 
at Shanghai, putting in two British sentries and six Japanese. 
Or, if even that is beyond you, write a short note on 
Fujiyama. 


6. Czecho-Slovakia is so called because there are said to 
be a few Czechs and Slovaks*somewhere in the middle of jt, 
Who put the Yugs in Yugo-Slavia ? 


7. What is 
(a) A déente? 
(b) A démarche ¢ 
(c) An anschluss (easy)? 
(d) An intolerable piece of interference with the 
internal affairs of this country ? 
Who uses this last phrase, in what paper, and how many 
times a week ? 


8. Germany has 3,000 first-line aeroplanes (a Government 
spokesman), 5,000 (an expert); 8,000 (an impartial observer), 
10,000 (a conservative estimate), 50,000 (Mr. Winston 
Churchill). Would you care to make a statement? 


9. “France and Russia will march together to protect 
Czecho-Slovakia.” In which direction will they march, where 
will they stay the night, and what arrangements will be 
made for their reception when they arrive’ Don’t answer 
this question if it strikes you as frivolous. 

10. What do you understand by the expression Drang 
nach Osten? 


11. Who is Hitler’s closest friend and confidante? Name 
any ten of them, beginning with Hess. 


12. Write as short a note as you can on Mr. Ricketts. 


H. F. E. 





Common Things 


Do you rub Smeltoyle on your ears ! 

If not one fears 

That your chances are pretty thin 

Of being mistaken for Robert Taylor or Godfrey 
Winn. 

As for the Smart Set 

Into which we are all hoping to get, 

Wherever you go you'll hear 

Society hostesses saying “My dear, 

There's social value in a well-groomed ear.” 


Do you take Fizzo every morning ¢ : 

No? Well, don’t say I haven’t given you fair warning 

If your intestinal tract 

Is attacked 

By one of those distressing maladies about which one 
doesn’t care to be too exact. 


Have you tried Bizz? 
Well, this fellow on the package has, and look at his 
Torso, 

Which is shaped like Apollo’s, only more so. 

You don’t know what Bizz 

Is? 

Why, it’s the stuff that makes men as strong as horses, 
While the five-shilling size, which of course is 
Twice as big as the three-and-ninepenny size, 

When made into delicious fruit-pies 

Turns people who haven’t the strength of kittens 
Into bonny Britons. AIGOL. 








More Fine Distinctions 


“ Messrs, —— ——— and Co., still have two or three Furnished ‘ 
Houses at SANDWICH BAY, KENT, available for summer: 
The Bashing and Golf are the best available.” 

Advt. in Daily Paper. 
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“Tere now, ELMER! 





—_———-—. 
——— 





















































-AND SO WERE THE HovsEs oF PARLIAMENT.” 








Philosophic Doubt 


ONCE upon a time there was a young 
man who—at least, no; I think it was 
a young woman. Once upon a time 
there was a young woman who had a 
beautiful bath. It was very deep and 
wide and long, and enamelled in off- 
white; and there were two chromium- 
plated taps with only one spout, which 
is an arrangement popularly supposed 
to possess certain advantages, though 
it is not easy for anyone except the 
plumbers who charge more for a fixture 
like this than they do for two separate 
taps to see exactly what the advantage 
is. And best of all there was a plug at 
one end with a plug-hole underneath 
it down which it was possible to jettison 
all kinds of rubbish up to and including 
objects the size of a used ninepenny 
tooth-paste tube. 

That is why the bath was such a 
beautiful bath. It would be vain to 
deny that the waste-pipe was fre- 
quently blocked up on account of the 
amount of rubbish that was jettisoned 
through the plug-hole; but at least the 
rubbish would disappear out of sight 


for a season, which is something it 
won't do in most baths on account of 
brass filters which are specially placed 
over the hole to prevent it doing so. 

One morning the young woman, 
whose name was Sibylla, went into the 
bathroom to have a bath. So many 
young women only go into their bath- 
rooms because the illumination of the 
mirror is so much better than in their 
bedrooms, or because they want to 
polish the taps, or because that is where 
they keep the cocktail things, that it is 
as well to stress this point. Sibylla went 
into the bathroom to have a bath. 

She was just about to turn the handle 
marked “Hot’—I do not say “turn 
on the hot tap,” because, you will re- 
member, there was strictly speaking 
only one tap, though it had two han- 
dles—when she observed crouching on 
the bottom of her beautiful bath a 
monstrous and singularly hideous 
spider. She did not faint or ery out, 
being a woman of singular courage and 
self-control (perhaps that is why I 
thought at first she was a man), but 
instead she gently took the plug from 
the plug-hole and prepared to sweep 
the spider to destruction with a torrent 
of lukewarm water. 


But hardly had she stretched her 
hand out to loose the tide that was to 
speed the spider to its death when she 
was assailed by a fearful misgiving. 
Something about the pose of the 
hideous insect, some half-realised un- 
derstanding of the rarity of big spiders 
in the baths of fourth-floor flats in 
South Kensington, caused her to check 
her hand. 

Suppose, she thought, this is no 
ordinary spider? She had read as & 
child the story of Beauty and the Beast, 
and she had seen as an adult the film 
of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
though admittedly the latter has no 
particular bearing on the case in point, 
and the possibility could not escape her 
that the spider might be not so much & 
spider as a prince who had incurred the 
enmity of a wicked witch and been 
turned into a spider until such time as 
something or other happened to turn 
him back into a prince. 

Unfortunately Sibylla, in spite of 
being a young woman of determination 
and good sense, had a very real horror 
of spiders. Dr. Freup, had he been 
given the opportunity, could doubtless 
have diagnosed the cause of this fixa- 
tion, phobia, complex—call it what 
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you will; he could have unearthed an 
occasion when as a baby she was 
dropped on her head or locked up in 
the bicycle-shed, and by a little gen- 
tle massage of her subconscious have 
created in her—you never know—an 
actual affection for the arachnid race. 
The pity was that Dr. Frevp had 
never been told about Sibylla, nor 
Sibylla about Dr. Frevp (except in 
an unprintable limerick). 

Sibylla as a consequence found her- 
self in a quandary. If the spider was a 
prince in disguise, to sweep it down the 
plug-hole on the crest of a wave of bath- 
water would be little better than mur- 
der. On the other hand the little beast 
could not possibly remain where it was 
if she was to have her bath that morn- 
ing; humanitarianism has its limits, 
and sharing a bath with a spider marks 
one of them very clearly. And yet 
she felt herself quite incapable of ap- 
proaching sufficiently close to the 
spider to help it get out; and anyway, 
if it did get out it would still be 
there, on the bathroom floor, which 
would be if anything rather worse than 
at the bottom of the bath. It might of 
course turn back into a prince as soon 
as she approached it: but then it might 
not. Anyway, she was not dressed for 
receiving princes. 

If the spider was not a prince in dis- 
guise the quandary did not arise. But 
unfortunately there was always the 
chance. 

So Sibylla rode for five uncomfort- 
able minutes on the horns of her 
dilemma. 

At the end of that time she decided 
on a compromise. If she went into the 
hall and fetched the long walking- 
stick which she was accustomed to carry 
on her periodical walks over the South 
Downs she could extend it to the spider 
to take hold of, and then shake the 
horror off down the well of the flats be- 
fore it had had time to climb up to her. 

No sooner had she decided on this 
plan than she commenced to put it into 
action. On its part the spider played 
up admirably. There was one un- 
pleasant moment when Sibylla feared 
that, stirred out of its lethargy, the 
spider might make an independent 
escape and run up her leg; but nothing 
of the sort happened. Sibylla poised 
the stick about half-an-inch from the 
spider. ‘“ Now,” she said to herself, “if 
it is a prince it will declare itself, for 
it is actions of exactly this kind which 
break the sort of spells witches put on 
princes, 

The spider, however, had no such 
ambitious designs. As soon as it 
realised that there was succour at 
hand it seized the end of the walking- 
stick in its hairy great legs, and before 


it could run along it as far as Sibylla’s 
hand (which it naturally began to do as 
soon as it was firmly established) she 
had taken it to the window and shaken 
it off into space. She watched it with 
no regret as it sailed through the air; in 
fact so little sympathy for it had she 
left that she did not even stay to see it 
land. Instead, she replaced the walking- 
stick in the hall, turned on the two 
handles of her beautiful bath until a 
stream of water exactly the right tem- 
perature was flowing into it, and pro- 


ceeded with a sigh of relief to her 
common round, her daily task. 

Next morning, however, she read in 
her newspaper that Prince Hippolyte 
of Bittenicht-Stoeren had fallen eighty 
feet from the top of a cliff and been 
killed instantly. 

It shook her a little. 





Fashion Note 
“Freda James had a surprise for her fiancé. 
She now parts her hair in the middle, with 
curls all over her face."-—Daily Mirror. 
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The Water Cart 





Ir smote me like a sudden chill: 
With a sharp sinking of the heart 
I learned that my esteemed friend Bill 
Was on the cart. 


I knew not what had gone amiss, 
Nor by what hurt the man was racked ; 
Not lightly had he come to this, 
And that’s a fact. 


Sparkling or still, or white or red, 
Of all good wine he loved the lot; 
He had an admirable head 
And knew what’s what. 


I would have written to condole, 
To bid him weep, if weep he would; 
In these dark moments of the soul 
Tears oft do good. 


And yet, when anguish wrings the brow, 

Mere words do not avail one much; 

KrpLrna’s “Not now, you fool, not now” 
Seemed the right touch. 





So I, true friend, forbore to write 
And left him to his matchless ill; 








And joy to hear that you are quite 
Yourself, O Bill. 


‘Tis well to know that you are free 
Nor doomed, as in that bitter time, 
To float your powerful mind in tea 
Or mirthless lime. 


va 





Yet, ere your ample spirit flow 
Forth in a great and radiant burst, 
I charge you, William, that you go 
Easy at first. 


in ine A RairD OL 


You have a doctor; mark that man, 
Firm as a rock and cold as ice; 
And, as you've suffered ‘neath his ban, 
Don’t be caught twice. 





Be wary. And as time goes by 
We two will drain a mutual flagon: 
Just at the present moment I 
Am on the wagon. 
Dum-Dvuo. 








“One afternoon when all was quiet a great tit flew up and perched 
on my head, took hold of a beakful of my long hair, drove its claws 
well in to get a good purchase, and by aseries of short, sharp jerks 
began trying to uproot or break off this useful nest lining. 1 
still and counted the jerks, and I could feel that tit putting its 
into a stiff job. At the fiftieth jerk a companion in the balcony 
turned round and the tit made off; but putting my hand to my 
head I was delighted to feel one little bunch of short ends and t 
know that the bird had taken what it wanted.” P 

Letter to * The Times. 


Wait till the woodpeckers hear about this. 
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The Spirit of the Age 





Is it to be said that Little-Fiddle-on- 
the-Green is behind the times ¢ 

Probably, yes. One or two of the 
neighbouring parishes would say pretty 
nearly anything, as we all know, and 
the trouble over the choir outing last 
summer hasn’t made things any better. 

But will it be true, if—or when— 
said ? 

That is the question. 

(No quotation: simply a statement 
of fact and pure coincidence that the 
same words should also occur in a 
rather well-known passage by SHAKE- 
SPEARE.) 

Now in some ways Little-Fiddle-on- 
the-Green is progressive. 

Its Boy Scouts, thanks to last win- 
ter’s Open Meeting, two whist-drives 
and the splendid efforts of young Mr. 
Hay-Wragley, are second to none, and 
the Company will number a round 
half-dozen as soon as little Widgeon 
and the smallest Jones boy are a bit 
older. 

The Women’s Institute is of course 
a thoroughly flourishing organisation, 
as witness the number and high stand- 
ard of the entries in the recent home- 
made pork-pie competition. 

Apart from these long-standing 
organisations and the Cricket Club 
and the Mothers Union, the parish is 
also quite busy getting ready for air- 
raids, and one can hardly forbear 
smiling at the thought of the enemy’s 
utter astonishment when it comes 
flying over Little Fiddle-on-the-Green 
and sees practically the whole popula- 
tion ready and waiting in gas-masks, 
with General Battlegate in command 
and Miss Dodge and her sister ready to 
go anywhere on motor-bicycles at a 
moment’s notice. (If, one must add 
in the case of the sister, hay-fever 
permits—as one must of course hope 
that it will.) 

But is all this, however splendid, 
enough ? 

On the whole, no. 

Why not follow where the British 
Government itself has led and for the 
future try to adjust such little differ- 
ences and difficulties as may exist in 
our midst (and some do, beyond—far 
beyond—a peradventure) by means of 
Talks ? 

The Little-Fiddle-on-the-Green Talks 
could in fact prove quite a feature of 
the coming summer and might well 
have far-reaching results. 

_ Let us suppose that Miss Pin, for 
instance—always obliging—should set 
the example in conjuction with, let us 
say, the local income-tax authorities. 


CURKO SHOPPE 
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This would be reported in the Press on 
the following lines :— 


“The first of the Little-Fiddle-on- 
the-Green Talks opened to-day in an 
atmosphere of straightforward friend- 
liness. Every effort will be made to 
find a basis on which agreement may 
eventually be reached. It is under- 
stood that the pivot on which that 
agreement must turn is time, and that 
Miss Pin regards this as a vital factor. 
The Collector is, it is thought, un- 
willing to abandon the formula Bis dat 
qui cito dat, and by next Monday fort- 
night it is hoped that an exact trans- 
lation of the words may have been pre- 
pared and handed in the form of a Note 
to Miss Pin. 

“An integral part of the discussion will 
be the question of a total withdrawal 
on the part of the Collector of all further 
demands prior to the first of July next. 

“The Talks will be of a purely in- 
formal, exploratory, repetitive, ana- 
lytical and inconclusive character, and 
it is hoped that points upon which 
agreement has never yet been reached 
may come well to the fore.” 


This will prepare everybody’s mind 


for the next phase, which will of course 
be the reactions of the rest of civilisation 
to the Talks and their development. 

The Press would probably romp 
away with simply pages of comment. 

“The Little - Fiddle -on-the-Green 
Talks are viewed with grave apprehen- 
sion at ‘Deerah Doon,’ where General 
Battlegate is of opinion that all this 
nonsense is simply leading us straight 
to Socialism, if not worse.” 

“In well-informed quarters of the 
village the view is held that Miss Pin 
would talk the hind-leg off a donkey 
give her half a chance, and Heaven 
help the Income Tax, which is only 
doing its duty, after all.” 

“Old Lady Flagge has protested in 
the strongest possible terms to the 
Inland Revenue authorities, the Vicar, 
Miss Plum, and a number of other 
people on a number of subjects.” 

“The Little - Fiddle-on-the-Green 
Talks are held by Little-Fiddle-on-the- 
Green to be of the gravest and most 
far-reaching import.” 

As they undoubtedly will be. And 


quite as conclusive as any other Talks, 
E. M. D. 
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It’s a Deadlock 


Wirtx a lowering glance round the ill-lit room, aimed not 
at its other occupants but at the person to whom he was 
speaking on the telephone, the man with the cauliflower ear 
murmured menacingly into the mouthpiece: “Listen. You 
know Cemetery Road? Well——” 

He paused, and the cigarette-butt fell from the corner of 
his mouth. He put one hand over the microphone and turned 
away from it with an expression of dismay. ‘Hey, fellers. 
He don’t know Cemetery Road.” 

“You're crazy, Nutty,” said a member of a rummy- 
playing group a few feet away. ‘Everybody knows 
Cemetery Road.” 

This idea struck Nutty with the force of truth. He picked 
up the cigarette-butt, dusted it, put it back in his mouth 
and addressed the telephone sternly: “Cer’nly you know 
Cemetery Road. Everybody knows Cemetery Road. You're 
just bein’ difficult. Go along Cemetery Road till——” 

He paused again. Gradually, overcoming obstacles, a 
look of astonishment took possession of his flat face. He 
covered the mouthpiece again and said apologetically, “It’s 
right, fellers. He don’t know Cemetery Road. He’s a 
stranger in these parts, he says. He says can’t we tell him.” 

The thinnest of the rummy-players snarled irritably, 
“Well, we’re strangers in these parts, but we know where 
Cemetery Road is. He should have made it his business to 
find out. That’s citizenship.” 

“Suppose he wanted to bury somebody?” a colleague 
agreed, with indignation. 

“Tell him,” said a tall man in a far corner of the room, 
curiously turning over the stolen pictures which were 
being held to ransom—“ tell him to stand outside the local 
morgue and keep a keen eye on where they take the 
emigrants.” 

“That'd take too long,” opined a little fat man reading a 
paper near the door. 

“ Besides,” said Nutty gloomily, still with his hand over 








tT. 


é 





Canon 


“No, No, GRANNY; HOLD THE EGG LIKE THIS. AND 
THEN SUCK IT.” 





the telephone, “maybe he don’t know where the morgue 
is either.” 

“Tell him where the morgue is,” snapped the thin card. 
player, who had not been paying attention. 

Nutty began to say something, but broke off to 


anxiously into the phone: “All right, all right, we're con. . 


siderin’. Listen, are you sure you don’t know Cemetery 
Road? ... Oh. Okay. Hang on, I'll be with you ina 
minute.” He covered the mouthpiece again. “He still 
don’t know, fellers.” 

The thin man flung down his cards and sprang to his 
feet. “Gimme that phone,” he snarled to the ruffled Nutty, 
Then, speaking into it rapidly in a low voice—“ Hey, you. 
We've got your pictures right here. If we don’t get the 
money quick we'll burn ‘em—see? Listen. Go alo 
Cemetery Road slowly about seven o’clock. Wait at the 
corner of the dye-works till you see a man with a red 
handkerchief sticking out of his pocket. We'll be near with 
the pictures and a blow-lamp, and if we see any coppers 
around we'll start burning—see? You wouldn’t want that, 
would you? At the corner of the dye-works——-” 

The receiver had been crackling at his ear for some 
moments and at last he paid attention to it. He began to 
look exceedingly exasperated. “What?” he screamed 
angrily. “Listen, you can’t ” The receiver went om 
crackling. 

“T told you,” said Nutty, who had been watching, witha 
fatalistic air. “He don’t know Cemetery Road. It’s a 
deadlock, Slim.” 

Spike, the man who had been handling the canvases, 
came forward and said, “Hey, we haven't got all night, 
He’ll be having this call traced. We can tell him where 
Cemetery Road is, can’t we?” 

“Maybe you can,” said Slim sarcastically, handing him 
the telephone. “Make it good.” 

Spike took it confidently and spoke. “Listen. You 
know .. . What? Who, me? I’m just another cog in the 
wheel of progress. Listen. Come out of your house and 
walk west till you come to the tram-lines, then——” 

“They was took up last year,” interrupted the little fat 
man by the door. 

“Don’t aggravate him,” Nutty said anxiously. 

But it was plain that the man at the other end of the 
telephone also had told Spike there were no tram-lines. 
Spike scratched his head and said, ‘‘ Well, where they used 
to be, then. That road down by the—where—at the end 
of Hell!” he ejaculated suddenly after sketching 
a few gestures, “can’t you understand English! Look. 
Go out of your house—you know where your house is, huh? 
—go out of your house and turn east.” 

“West,” said the little fat man. 

“Don’t be a sap,” Spike said. “It’s east.” : 

“You said west before, Spike. Didn’t he, boys?” 

“Oh, sure, you said west before, Spike.” 

“All right, so I said west before, so I made a mistake! 
Where's he going to fetch up if he walks west!” 

“In the reservoir,” said Nutty. “He'll get wet.” 

“Listen,” Spike said to the telephone earnestly. “Go 
east along your road till you come to that other road. Go 
south along 2 

“North,” the little fat man said. 

“Go south,” Spike said, louder, “along that till you get 
to a road leading off to the right. I mean left. Follow that 
and you'll be in Cemetery Road.” 

“Follow that and he’ll be in the heart of the residential 
quarter, footsore and weary,” said the little fat man, 
getting up. “Here, give me the phone. No grasp of topo- 
graphy, you fellers.” 

The door burst open and in came the police. RB. M. 
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American Slang 
A Glossary for Elder Readers 
IV. 

Slip him the business, Trounce him 
thoroughly, triumph over him com- 
pletely, knock him out, maim him, 
murder him, (It may mean any one or 
all of these things, and often does.) 
Syn.: give him the works, work him 
over. The expression has various 
shades of meaning and may be em- 
ployed in a variety of situations. For 
example, if two men are bitter enemies 
and also business rivals and one finally 
manages to outwit the other and take 
his pants (strip him of his final shilling, 
sou or dime), the victor may then say 
gloatingly, “Well, I certainly slipped 
him the business.” This raises an in- 
teresting point, by the way, which we 
will do well to consider in passing, and 
that is this: a man who loses all his 
money is said to lose his shirt, and the 
man who wrests it away from him is 
said to take his pants, so all in all the 
wretch is left in a pretty uncomfortable 
state of déshabillé, especially if it’s a 
chilly night. But then we don’t know 
the fellow: perhaps it serves him right. 
So without giving him another thought 
let's get back to our original expression 
and another example, Supposing the 
head of a gang of hoodlums becomes 
vexed with one of his subordinates and 
decides that perhaps what his staff 
needs is a bit of pruning. He then sends 
a couple of torpedoes (gunmen; syn.: 
trigger-men) around to the quarters of 
the offending subordinate and they 
proceed to slip him the business, which 
in this case means he is soon ready for 
a wooden overcoat (casket), a slow 
march, and a one-way trip to the 
marble orchard (cemetery). Similarly, 
when Macbeth returned from the King's 
chamber it would have been perfectly 
proper for him—had Shakespeare 
only thought of it—to say, “I have just 
slipped Duncan the business.” Luckily 
for Mac no one saw him do the foul 
deed, for had anyone witnessed it that 
person would probably have lost no 
time in 

Singing. Informing the authorities 
of the law (syn.: squealing). Indeed had 
several lackeys been suspected of know- 
ing more than they were telling about 
the murder the authorities would have 
rounded them up and in those rough- 
and-ready old days would probably 
have hustled them down into the 
dungeon, there to conduct a 

Singing-school. A questioning of 

rsons suspected of knowing desired 
information with a view to causing 
them to sing. Had somebody sung, 


Macbeth would have then found it 
necessary to become a 

Lammister. A fugitive from justice ; 
one who takes it on the lam. If wise 
he would have taken care to disguise 
himself. Probably no one would have 
known him had he donned a pair of 
cheaters (spectacles), a skimmer (bow- 
ler) and a 

Fur benny. Fur overcoat. And al- 
most before the officers of the law had 
heard about the crime the underworld 
would have heard news of it 

Over the vine. Over the grape-vine 
which exists between criminals. When 
one mobster asks another, ‘What's 
coming over the vine these days?” he 
wants to know what news is being 
passed along in the underworld con- 
cerning criminal doings. Of course 
Macheth was not seen to do the deed 
because Lady Macheth took some care 
beforehand to 

Case the joint. Familiarise oneself 
with the proposed site of a crime in 
order to determine the best time for the 
perpetration of the crime. When a 
housebreaker studies a house with the 
idea of breaking into it later on he is 
said to case the joint. But now that 
we've more or less rewritten Shake- 
speare (one might almost think’ we 
were “adapting” Macheth for the 
movies), let us turn to other matters. 
Let us drop in for a moment at a 
race-track—and be sure to take along 
a few 














A Prerry Penny 


Fish. » Dollars. Syn.: feet, skins, 
seeds, Five fish equal a fin (a five. 
dollar bill), and two fins equal a 
sawbuck (a ten-dollar bill, so-called 
because the ends of a sawbuck are X. 
shaped). Just for fun, now, let's put 
a few feet—say a fin—on the nose of a 

Hayburner. Racehorse, Syn.: goat, 
pig, beetle. On the nose means we are 
playing it to win, Having placed our 
bet, we seat ourselves in our private 
box in the grand-stand, the race basil 
and—I hate having to report this— 
our hayburner chases all the rest of 
them home, by which I mean he comes 
in last. However, being the philo. 
sophical lose - a - fortune -without - bat- 
ting-an-eye sort, we go home, turn on 
the wireless and listen to a new song 
Cole Porter has just 

Dreamed up, Composed, thought up. 
This expression may also be applied to 
literary compositions. For instance, 
when you corner a friend and whip out 
& manuscript it is correct to say witha 
modest simper, “Here’s a little poem 
I dreamed up the other day. Would 
you mind telling me what you think 
of it?” Having suffered through it, 
your friend, if he’s the polite type, will 
wobably lie to you and say it’s not 
Dad, but if he’s an old and frank friend 
it just might be that he will level with 
you* (tell you the honest truth) and 
declare it to be a piece of cheese (a 
piece of cheese). If several other equally 
frank friends say the same thing about 
it then there is little for you to do 
but emulate Edgar Allan Poe, whose 
genius wasn't recognised at first either, 
and spend the evening 

On the bottle. Devoting one’s entire 
attention to a bottle of jitter-juice 
(liquor; syn.: giggle-soup). What wasit 
the Persian Omar Khayyam saidt— 


Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
To-pay of past Regrets and future 
‘ears ; 
To which we can but add— 


Slips Care the Business, makes Vea. 
ation scram, 
And forces Woe to take it on the Lam. 


*Etymological note: This phrase is an 
offapring of the expression “to be on the 
level,” 


Another Surrealist 

“ Ho does not select brilliant hues like John, 
but half tins and half tones which blend like 
simple words in a sonnet and possess 4 like 
suggestiveness,”—Daily paper. 

“I am not responsible for any bills in- 
curred by Mrs, ——- who has left my b 
and board.”—Notice in B.C, Paper. 

Some wives would have taken every: 
thing. 
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Elderly visitor (to daughter of house who ia entertaining her until somebody finds Mamma), 


1 WASN'T ALLOWED TO SMOKK.” 


Daughter of house. “ Kiaureen! Bur, 


° Sporting Page 


Our Parliament Pools 


We must be in the swim, so we too are going in for pools 

The aristocracy, we understand, have taken up not only 
darts and tap-dancing and shove-halfpenny, but football 
pools, 
Football pools, however, are rather painfully proletarian ; 
it is always so difficult to distinguish between Arsenal and 
Aston Villa: and one has to read the penny papers, But all 
Belgravia knows about Parliament, the technique of the 
game, and the form of the players, And here there can be no 
question of doubtful dealing, for every event and result is 
officially recorded by the King’s Printer, So send us your 
money, 

First, let us explain the rules: 


(1) From the total sums contributed the following 
deductions will be made: 
undefined percentage for 


(a) a reasonable but 


expenses, 


(6) an unreasonable and unspecified percentage for 


profits. 
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“Waren / WAS BRIGHTEN, 


rweLve.” (Collapse of elderly visitor, ete.) 





THE COLONEL 


2.30 Priam 


3.30 Mary Rost (nap) 

(2) The remainder will be retained for no particular reason 
We never pay. Indeed, for a newspaper, it is unlawful. 

(3) There will be no auditors or nonsense of that sort 
How could there be? We shall keep no accounts, 

(4) You must not send us cash when you make your 
prediction, That would be against the law, You muat 
not call at the office and leave your money at any time; 
that would be against the law. But you may send us your 
money after the event. Indeed in view of Rule 2 we are not 
sure that you cannot do all the things we have just said 


you can't do. 
(5) Every Christmas we shall send you a nice Christmas 


card, 
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For Parliamentary Week ending June 24. 
BANKERS (NATIONALISATION) BILL (Second Reading) 





Predict the following: 


Pool One 
10 Results 


Pool Two 
5 Results 














Length of longest speech 





Shortness of shortest speech 





| Dullness of dullest speech 





Average length of speeches 





Number of speeches 








Number of good speeches 


7 





Number of women speakers 








Number of interruptions 





| 

} at 5.0 p.m, 
at 6.0 p.m. 
| at 7.0 p.m. 


at 8.0 p.m, 


Number of Members present 





—— 














Government majority 





_Numbe wv of voters 





‘Time of High Water 





, STAKE: 








| SYSTEM HORSE 


| 2.30 Rep Kyientr 





r ] 
THE GENERAL 
2.30 PuarTHon 


3.30 Docssopy 











FORM HORSE 


2.30 Chorus GIRL 





PUNCH’S POPULAR POUND POOL 


House of Commons’ Divisions, Week ending June 24. 








e—OnE Pound 





Numt er of Divi isions 


| 


comme M Seam vies HOUSAND »P OUNDS | 





= 


Average Majority 





Average Number Voting 





Largest Majority 
. 





| Smallest Majority 





| Largest Number Voting 








| Smallest Number Vot ting 


Ay erage Wee eather 


STAKE : 


| 


Pool Three 


7 


Results 














“On! 








I THOUGHT YoU WERE SPEAKING FIGURATIVELY.” 


NEXT THREE 


— 


~ Mr. 





(Choice of) 


Cc HURCHILL 





Sir Jonn Simon 





Mr. 


NICHOLSON 





Mr. 


HENDERSON 





Mr. 


}- 


DauTon 





Mr. 


Mr. GAL AGHER 


Manor: R 





- Tae 


— 





Coun NT r CANO 


Dr CHESS OF ATHOLL 


"Miss LLoyp ) Gzone E 


5 
| 





STAKE; 


a HE 


2.30 





ADMIRAL'S NAP 





IPECACUANHA 


3.30 Yewtow BELLY 





Pool Four 


THE FRIDAY FIVEPENNY 
Pool Five 
On Friday, how many Bills, or Members, will be 





T alked out 


—S 


FOREIGN vocexto amas 








Counted out 


Thr rown out 











Run out 


Carried out 


ae 


Tired out 


Knoc ked out 


STAKE: 




















THE 


FIREMAN 


THE 


| 





ee ae 


2.30 


3.30 


Mary Rost 


GOVERNESS 





WORDS AND PHRASES POOL 


ADJUTANT 


2.30 GoLpEN GUINEA 


3.30 Nero } 


THE 





ARCHDEACON 
sari 
2.30 CHARYBDIS 
3.30 Eczema IL. 


Pool Six 
How many Members will say : 





“ Antic ipate” 


“ Appreciate’ "(meaning “agree” or “acknowledge” 


(meaning * 


“expect” 


“foresee” ) 





“It’s all very well to laugh— —_” 


I did not inte ai to intervene in this debate. 


” 





HOT FROM THE COURSE 


2.30 Nopiesse OBLIGE 
3.30 Rumpie Tummy 


The COMMISSION AIRE. 
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“Iv WAS MY FAULT, DEAR. 
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How’s THe GoLF?’” 


| SAID, 











GERTIE, my love—my intelligent Gertie, 

Take back the book that you see by my bed; 
Bring me a murder that isn’t too dirty 

(The girl at the library knows what I’ve read). 


| don’t like the sort about gangsters and G-men 
Who talk in a tongue that I don’t understand, 
Or the breathless adventures of muscular he-men 
Who fight their way through with a gun in the hand. 


| never much care for theatrical magnates, 
Or smooth master-crooks in a subtle disguise, 
Or secret policemen who throw out their drag-nets 
And bring in a bevy of Bolshevik spies. 


A large country-house, as it might be “The Towers,” 
Is really my choice for a suitable scene, 

With people like us and the Greys and the Gowers 
You know where you are, if you see what I mean. 


yy . . as 
rhere might be an uncle, a man like Sir Joseph, 
Who has an affair with the beautiful cook, 





The Gentle Reader 


And she claims the money, and nobody knows if 
She’s really his wife till the end of the book. 


The butler discovers him dead in the study, 

When none of the guests can explain where they were. 
(The governess faints, and her fingers are bloody, 

So everyone knows that it couldn’t be her.) 


The village is sure to be seething with quarrels 
Which might, as one feels, be the cause of a crime 

And something comes out to reflect on the morals 
Of most of the residents there at the time. 


Suspicion of course falls at once on the Rector, 
But devious tracks lead at last to the truth, 

Exposed by a sturdy detective-inspector— i 
| haven’t much use for the amateur sleuth, 


* 
It must be a plausible method of killing . 
And solved in the end by an obvious clue; 
| don’t like a crime, be it never so thrilling, 
Unless I can feel that it might have been true. 
Pane. 
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AND LEAVE THIS WITH THE LADY AT ‘ BEWARE OF THE Dog.” 








A Plea for Accuracy 


To the Editor of “Punch” 


Sm,—-In a leading article in its issue of May 30th The 
Times states that there are as yet no air shanties. 

May I inform your readers that when I was a child in 
Paris, M. Blériot and I often sang “Yo, Ho, Blow The 
Man Up” (he in French and I in English, of course). We 
derived considerable pleasure from this innocent exercise. 
I need hardly say that we were in no way referring to the 
activities of bombing planes. 

During the Great War I attended a school on the edge 
of an R.F.C. training field, and never a day passed that I 
did not hear a happy chorus from the mechanics as they 
worked in the hangars. Sometimes they sang “ Haul On The 
Joystick,” and sometimes “What Shall We Do With A 
Drunken Leading-Aircraftsman?” How well I remember 
the words of that old favourite, “The Intrepid Birdman” :— 


“Oh, Johnny was a pilot, a pilot so gay 
(There’s water in the petrol and oil in my tea), 
He took a big bomber and flew her away 
(Oh, splice me that crankshaft and hand it to me). 


He landed at Hendon, that port of renown 

(Oh, shrivel my fabric and shiver my struts), 
He landed her gently but quite upside-down 

(Oh, pray take another half-turn on them nuts). 


From there on to Uxbridge he presently did fly 
(Heave on the rudder-bar, a-handsome and slow), 
And landed a hundred feet up in the sky 
(Let g be for gravity. Haul away, Joe!). 


He next flew to Cranwell . . .” 


And so it goes on. I am told that this is a true folk-song, 
never having been made up by anybody. 

I believe that in San Diego the aviators of the U.S. Army 
sing “Oh, Say, Was You Ever In Boeing Field, Seattle, 
Wash. ?” 

Is it too much to hope that The Times may inquire into 
the accuracy of its statements in future leading articles! 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Merwwera Tort. 
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Peace. “1 had hoped—and I still hope—for a better task than this.” 
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“WHAT DO rou DO WITH rovrk OLD FLOWER-POTS? ” 
rustics in a pastoral pageant, but had a bit of bother with my costume. 
Village History historical costumes have to resemble, It consisted, outwardly, of the major 
& even if remotely, the popular con- part of two sheets. No one knew for 
ception, or the whole effect is lost. The certain whether Boadicea wore sheets i 
A PAGEANT organised for the alleged —_ Princes in the Tower never looked quite _at all or how she managed to keep them 
a of raising money is likely to right in lace-trimmed pyjamas. round her in a draughty chariot, but ti} 
ppen in any neighbourhood, but | Our Women’s Institute had got I had todothe best I could with safety- It 
still maintain that an historical pageant together an odd collection of fancy pins. I got them on all right at first, 
18 & mistake in a village as obscure as dresses, which included several sets of | but when I| started out I was so very i 
ours. Too much has to be left to the doublets and hose, numerous ruffs and —_ conscious of an awkward breeze that I 
imagination of the organisers. We a few Tudor dresses. As a result we hurried back and put on something 
have no local legends, and between had to have “Queen Elizabeth at the woolly where it did not show. Boadicea | 
the time when CHARLES THE SEcoND ‘Tower,” “Queen Elizabeth and the must have been a great queen, but | ii 
might have passed nearby on his way Armada,” “Queen Elizabeth and am sure that she would not have felt bi 
to a tree-climbing party and the date Raleigh,” and, with a slight adjust- at her best if she had walked half-a- ie 
when the parish council bought a ment, we worked in “The Escape of mile in a tight mackintosh over two ti 
second-hand set of Belisha Beacons Mary Queen of Scots” and “'The Gun- sheets and with her long flaxen hair t 
nothing even remotely historical has powder Plot.” _ in a bag under her arm. a 
happened to the place or the people. On the day of the show the scene in Half-way to the ground I met the ti 
In spite of this we had an historical the farmyard and paddock, which were Scoutmaster rather sparsely dressed ii 
pageant as part of the drive to rebuild serving as a green-room, was a sight in a flour-sack and two packets of ti] 
our cottage hospital, and I was never tobe forgotten. When the crowd washing blue. We kept the conversa- 
Boadicea. The committee wanted me was at its thickest somebody let out a tion to formal topics and pretended t 
to be Lady Godiva, but I refused. flock of geese. The birds seemed to be not to notice. 7: and ge were to ® 
inly because there was not a suit- annoyed that our history had not be my Ancient I ritons. They were to i» . bel 
able costume, started with the saving of Rome, and charge the local Girl Guides, wearing i ‘ 
. ‘ . y 1 ily = >» a ha ’ 
It was the costumes that caused the they chased Joan of Are three times gym tunics and silver-paper helmets, ty 
trouble. No one would have minded round a chaff-cutter before she could impersonating the Roman legionaries. i | 
extemporising with butter-muslin and be rescued. He did look r — = . — a 
me-made smocks as fairies and I was rather late myself because I certain that when he had taken off his | 
; 
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“HAVE IT YOUR OWN way, CAPTAIN, BUT J] BELIEVE IN A POLICY OF ATTRITION.” 








glasses the effect would not be too bad. 
That I never found out. because he 
wore those specs right through the 
battle. 

Historically our scene should have 
come on first, but we needed horses for 
the chariot. The best that we could 
manage was to harness the milkman’s 
old grey mare alongside a chestnut 
hack from the riding-school. Of course 
the milkman’s rounds were not finished 
until late in the afternoon. 

There were several hitches at the 
start of the pageant. The signal maroon 
refused to go off. It had been made 
by the science-master from the High 
School—an earnest young man who 
refused to be beaten. 

In Tableau Number One there was a 
slight misunderstanding, and some of 
the Saxons went on dressed as peasants 
of the time of Wat Tyler and carried 
blunderbusses. On the whole, how- 
ever, everything went off well. The 
Armada hove in sight during the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey, and the 
English at Agincourt were led by a 
man in a bowler-hat—a reporter from 
the county paper with no respect for 
atmosphere or historical continuity. 

Eventually our own turn came. The 


cue for our appearance was to be the 
advance of the Romans. The lady 
pageant-master could be heard scream- 
ing through the loud-speaker: “ Ro- 
man Army! Roman Army! Where is 
the Roman Army? Come on, girls! 
Remember your part!” The field re- 
mained empty. No army marched 
against us. 

Just then our waiting ended. The 
maroon, which the earnest young man 
had been fiddling with ever since the 
start, suddenly went off. Just behind 
my horses. The brown was already 
restive because of the unusual harness 
and he simply took the mare with him. 
Straight for the centre of the field we 
went. The Ancient Britons charged 
but were left behind. Only the Scout- 
master seemed to realise what was 
happening. “Climb in at the back!” 
he shouted to no one in particular, and 
tried to do it himself. He missed. 
Tried again. This time he grabbed the 
flying sheet. He was a gallant warrior. 
The sheet was strong. I was clinging to 
the front of the decorated milk-float 
like grim death. There was a sudden 
rush of cold air and a yell from the 
crowd. The pins had given and the 
Scoutmaster rolled over and over with 


my costume all about him. The crowd 
yelled for an encore. This was history 
indeed. They yelled again, but for once 
Queen Boadicea had lost her grip of 
things and her war-chariot passed out 
through the emergency exit at an only 
slightly slower speed. 

It was in the courtyard of the 
“Three Swans” that a policeman 
finally stopped us. The horses turned 
in out of habit. I was shaken, but not 
nearly so much as the milk-float, which 
had never exceeded fifteen miles an 
hour in all its long life. 

As I limped slowly back to the 
show-ground in the policeman's cape 
and with my flaxen wig looking very 
wind-swept indeed I again met m 
British chieftain. He was returning 
that he could find of the sheets, and as 
he approached the noble-minded fellow 
took off his glasses. 

He told rh that the Girl Guides had 
marched on by mistake in 1066 and 
complicated the Landing of William 
the Conqueror. 

In the distance we om ae the 
loud-speakers blaring out the 
peer It was all for a good = 
but I could not help thinking that 
might have started as Lady Godiva. 
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Neighbours 


My friend Pokewhistle has been 
settled in his new flat for about six 
weeks, and I paid my first visit to him 
the other day. 

“What sort of neighbours have you 
got?” I asked, more to make conversa- 
tion than anything else, because Poke- 
whistle leads a hermit-like life among 
his books and has little truck with his 
fellow-men. 

“Number 43 is a staunch Conserva- 
tive,” he said, “with plenty of leisure 
and a wife who spends most of her time 
knitting garments for her juvenile 
relatives. No. 44—that’s the flat im- 
mediately opposite—is a Fascist con- 
nected with the engineering trade, and 
either he or his wife subscribes regu- 
larly to foreign missions and is an 
Anglo-Catholic.” 

“You seem to have got to know 
people pretty quickly,” I said. “Who 
is the tall lady with the pale face at 
No. 41? I happened to see her coming 
out of her door while I was waiting for 
you to answer my knock.” 

“I don’t know very much about 
her,” said Pokewhistle, “except that 
she is interested in problems of Empire. 
But the couple at No. 35 are rather 
interesting, and I fancy they must 
quarrel a good deal over politics. One 
of them leans towards Communism 
and the other is the highest of high 
Tories. When I add that one is a Free- 
thinker and the other a staunch 
Methodist and a keen Sunday School 
teacher you will probably agree with 
me that the marriage is not likely to 
last long.” 

“T suppose not,” I said. 

“T have better hope for the couple 
in No. 37,” said Pokewhistle, “be- 
cause, though their hobbies are not 
at all similar, they are in no way con- 
flicting. One of them collects stamps 
and the other has a passion for bee- 
keeping. As it is quite obvious that 
bees cannot be kept in a flat, I presume 
they also own a cottage in the coun- 
try. The husband, I think, is on the 
Stock Exchange. And the bachelor at 
No, 32 is an amateur photographer, 
goes into Society—or at least would like 
to—and speaks French and German.” 

“They must be an extraordinarily 
sociable crowd,” I said, “to have 
drawn you out of your shell to this 
extent.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Poke- 
whistle, “TI have never spoken to any 
of them.” 

“And you are not the sort to gossip 
with the milkman,” I said. “The thing 
grows more and more mysterious.” 


“It will no doubt seem even more 
mysterious,” said Pokewhistle, “when 
I solemnly assure you that I gossip 
with nobody. On the rare occasions 
when I meet the milkman face to face 
we do no more than pass the time of 
day and settle our outstanding finan- 
cial liabilities. And the same may be 
said of the butcher, the baker and—if 
the electric-light man may be so 
called—the candlestick-maker. As for 
the woman who comes in to clean, I 
always arrange to be out when she 
comes, because she has a moustache 
and also a habit of standing behind me 
as I write and breathing down my 
neck.” 

“Then how,” I asked, “have you 
obtained this insight into the lives of 
your neighbours?” 

“Through the good offices,” said 
Pokewhistle, “of the boy who delivers 
my morning paper, or rather (more 
often than not) the morning papers and 


general literature of my neighbours. 
When I find on the mat The Practical 
Beekeeper and The Philatelists’ Journal 
clearly marked ‘37’ it is not far- 
fetched to assume that the dwellers in 
that flat are interested in beekeeping 
and philately. In the same way No. 44 
would hardly read The Engineering 
Weekly unless he were an engineer, and 
The Thunderer delivered daily (except 
when it goes astray) to 43-———” 
“T see,” I said. 








Zebras are so gay 
“Gaudy cottons for garden and country 
are striped like a zebra in scarlet, blue. 
yellow, purple and green.”—Daily Sketch. 





“Individually, Mr, German, we like you, 
but your creeds raise gorge in every liberty- 
loving person’s stomach.” 

Johannesburg Sunday Times. 


Laugh that off, Mr. German. 
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At the Opera 


“Tue Mrkapo” (ScALa) 


Tue D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
do well to open at the Scala with The 


Mikado and to keep it in the fore- 
front of their cycle. All the GrLBERT 
and SULLIVAN operas are to-day 
formalised and must live in the mould 
of their established success. An 
Eastern setting lends itself best to 
the stereotyping of gesture. 

It is well known that the late 
W. S. Grupert was of the same mind 
as Hamlet, whom he otherwise only 
partially resembled, in proclaiming 
“Let those that play your clowns 
speak no more than is set down for 
them.” He would allow no liberties 
with the canon of his scriptures, and 
I am told by those who have seen in 
the United States unauthorised and 
modernised versions of these operas 
that he never made a sounder rule. 

Only once on Monday did I detect 
a notable failure to observe this 
tradition, when Ko-Ko substituted 
among those who would never be 
missed ‘‘the prohibitionist ” for Gr- 
BERT’S original “the lady novelist.” 
What have lady novelists done in the 
interval to secure reprieves like this? 
After half a century, during which 
some very distinguished players have 
specialised in these réles, there 
is grown up in addition to the 
text a volume of business which 
audiences, many of whom go to 
renew their youth, expect to see, 
and the modern actor of these 
parts has to steer a difficult 
course. He must produce the 
old original parts recognisably 
but without seeming to be a 
servile automatic imitator. 

It seemed to me that the 
attempt, within the strict limits 
of the canon, to achieve variety 
had gone rather far in the case 
of the Mikado himself. It is the 
making, dramatically speaking, 
of the piece that in the Second 
Act this grand new character is 
so impressively introduced with 
all his despotic power and the 
quickened interest that results. 
But he is essentially a contrast 
to Ko-Ko and Pooh-Bah, and we 
expect him, in his high black 
head-dress and black and gold, 
to be grim and unpredictable 
and above all aloof and self- 
controlled. Mr. Darrett Fan- 
courtT’s Mikado had note’ about 
him of the genial buffer, and, 
fearsomely painted as his face 
was, its effect was consistently 


N 


weakened by his holding up all the 
time a mild and gentle white hand. At 
the least he needs impressive gloves. 
Where successive companies have a 
problem to solve without help from 
those who have preceded them is in 
so delivering the script as to make it 





ADVICE FROM THE LORD HIGH 
NEARLY EVERYTHING 

Ko-Ko. . 

Pooh-Bah 


Mr. Martyn GREEN 
Mr. Sypyxy GRANVILLE 





HIS DAUGHTER-IN-LAW ELECT 


The Mikado of Japan . 


; . Mr. Darrett Fancourr 
Yum-Yum 


. Miss Brenna Bennett 


acceptable to the changing tastes of 
the generations. The tempo of humour 
to-day is much quicker than when 
GILBERT wrote, and the way he under. 
lined frequently very simple verbal 
humour is otiose and often irritating. 


It is not very funny to be told that 
Nanki-Poo played on the Marine 
-~arade, and there is no sort of neces. 
sity for having a joke underlined, as 
the text does underline it, when Yum- 
Yum says, “* Yes, I think that was the 
name of the instrument.” Much of the 
humour, as when Nanki-Poo says at 
the beginning that Ko-Ko was a 
cheap tailor “and so he knew his suit 
was hopeless,” is best spoken to-day 
quickly and lightly and en passant, 
and the perfect articulation which is 
such a great merit of the D’Oyly 
Carte productions becomes at times 
a little too perfect and makes too 
much of little puns. 

Nanki-Poo (Mr. Jowxn Dvp.ey) 
gives the outstanding performance 
in this revival. There is about him 
decision and depth as well as voice. 
Heisreally impersonating a character, 

Pooh-Bah (Mr.SypDNEY GRANVILLE) 
is not so massive as Pooh-Bahs have 
been, but Mr. MARTYN GREEN’S Ko-Ko 
is in the front rank for physical agility. 
He took some time to warm to his 
performance, but he was extremely 
good once the fires were kindled inside 
him. His power of comic movement 

is very pronounced, and at times 
I could not help asking myself 
whether these great clowning 
abilities of his would not shine 
to much greater advantage ina 
different kind of performance. 
At a time when so much 
attention is having to be paid 
to national sensibilities, when 
film producers are at a loss to 
know from which country it is 
safe to draw their criminal char- 
acters, The Mikado remains a 
magnificent monument to Vic- 
torian arrogance. The Victorians 
were hearing for the first time 
about Japan, with the oldest 
dynasty in the world, and it at 
once struck them as all capital 
material for some good jokes. 
When the Belgians adapted it 
they made it into Le Roi de 
Congo, which was _ legitimate 
imperialism. To-day no one 
would set out and write a piece 
of this kind round the name of 
the head of a foreign State, 
especially a personage held in 
such vast veneration as the 
Mikado, without expecting what 
are known as “representations 
and perhaps “complications” to 
follow. D 
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At the Play 


“Grortous Mornine ” (Ducness) 


LiKE an immense flock of unanimous 
ts the people of 
ira, bulging their 

biceps quaintly as they 
do so, cry “The State 
is all!’ This is a fixed 
prelude to speech, 
whether they are about 
toask the quickest way 
to the railway-station 
or declare themselves 
undyingly in love. The 
young ones, whose in- 
fant brains have been 
sterilised with propa- 
ganda and who are en- 
joying the excitement 
of being in on the 
ground - floor of a big 
one-way movement, 
really mean it. The old, 
for whom the system 
has no use, cherish 
memories of individual 
liberty too dear to be 
quite stifled by the 
blanket of the mass- 
mind. They are not 
sure what they mean. 
Also they miss the open 
acknowledgment of God, a comfort for 
which the new divinity of Wash-house 
Committees and little men in uniform 
is but a poor substitute. 

Out of this situation Mr. Norman 
Macowan (author of The Infinite 
Shoeblack) has built a play which is 
effective in the theatre and sound 
comment on the ultimate futility 
of totalitarian aims. He has been 
wise not to relate Zagnira to any 
particular system of modern dic- 
tatorship, and fair to admit that 
there had been certain good grounds 
for its revolution ; and the play gains 
greatly by being written without the 
bitter intrusion of political prejudice. 
For it cannot reasonably be called 
prejudice to point out that the cur- 
tailment of the freedom of thought 
and speech which is common to the 
Nazi, Fascist and Communist systems 
isa deprivation which the man in the 
street will not indefinitely endure. 

The heroine, Leda (Miss Jessica 
Tanpy), is a local Joan of Arc 
brought up to date. A brilliant 
medical student, she comes of a 
family of yeomen who have farmed 
their land for centuries in the island 
province of Burglitzia. Her grand- 

ther, old Veerkind (Mr. HERBERT 
Lomas), is a typical Burglitzian, 

nest, rugged and individual, and 


Leda . 


Anton Veerkind 


General Gurgani . 


since the revolution seven years ago 

and his neighbours have paid se i 
than lip-service to a régime which 
makes small sense to men living con- 
tentedly on the soil. But God has had 
to be denied, except in absolute privacy. 








HARD WORDS FROM THE DOCK 


Mr. 


One day at the university a vision 
appears to Leda telling her to go back 
to her people and remind them that 
God, and not the State, is all. Her 
Professor, Skaedia (Mr. RaymMonp 
HwunTLEyY), in whom she confides, is a 
friend of the Leader, though a man of 

















WHILE THE FIRING SQUAD WAITS 
. , Miss Jessica TANDY 
Prof. Hans Skaedia . Mr. RayMond HuNTLEY 


Leda 


. Mr. Herpert Lomas 
Miss Jessica 
ReGInaLpD TATE 





tolerant mind; he does his best to 
dissuade her, then takes her home, 
warning her family that unless they 
keep her quiet their future is black. © 

She knows the penalty, but nothing, 
not even the danger to her family, will 
stop her. The effect of 
this resolution on her 
grandfather is to kindle 
all his smouldering in- 
dignation. Together 
they organise meetings 
in the farms after dark at 
which the story of Leda’s 
vision falls on ears very 
ready to receive it. Al- 
though Burglitzia has 
never failed in its duties 
as the granary of Zag- 
nira, the Supreme Coun- 
cil decides at this 
moment to punish it for 
the crime of remaining 
different, and General 
Gurgani (Mr. REGINALD 
TATE) is sent to chivvy 
it into the groove of 
State-worship. He isa 
totalitarian Judge JEFr- 
REYS, neither a sadist 
nor a fanatic but the 
type of ruthless efficient 
executive who would 
make a first-class man- 
ager of a chain-stores. 
Very soon he gets on Leda’s tracks, 
there is the usual kind of mock- 
trial in camera, and as the curtain 
drops she walks out, comforted by 
Skaedia’s conversion, into the market- 
place, the first of a large batch to 
be shot. 

The tone of the play is quiet. One 
is never in any doubt as to its end. 
Mr. Macowan has carefully avoided 
over-dramatising his theme, and the 
result is immense sincerity. He does 
not attempt any complex analysis of 
totalitarian theory, but is content 
to show how it affects certain simple 
fundamental types. The characters 
are all well cast. Miss Tanpy does 
not quite suggest the clever scientist 
which we understood Leda to be, but 
she is exceedingly good, slightly 
numbed in the beginning from the 
sheer force of the revelation, warm- 
ing in the trial-scene to an unanswer- 
able statement of the girl’s creed. As 
the hot-tempered brave old man, Mr. 
Lomas is excellent; Mr. TaTe’s per- 
formance is impressive in strength 
and finish, and Mr. HUNTLEY gives 
conviction to the Professor. Of the 
others I liked best Mr. Grsson 
Cowan’s firebrand agitator, and 
Miss Iso.a Stron@’s little sketch of 
an awfully earnest young person. 

Eric. 
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Restorations 





SomE years ago my friend Blather- 
wick induced me to assist him in the 
perilous adventure of smuggling arms 
out of one of the Greek islands. It 
sounds odd, I know—one naturally 
thinks of smuggling arms into the 
Greek islands. But this was an un- 
usual case. You see, they were the arms 
of the Venus de Milo. 

It was a difficult job, but Blatherwick 
and I by a combination of diplomacy 
and luck managed to get away with it. 

His little twenty-ton yacht, with 
auxiliary motor attachment, had to 
dodge the entire Greek Navy, and we 
did not breathe freely until we had 
rounded the Rock and shaken off our 
pursuers in the wide Atlantic. 

On our arrival at Marseilles we took 
our treasure ashore and, having stowed 
it carefully in a packing-case, we took 
it to Paris. 

We agreed that the best thing to do 
was to go to the President first and ask 
for his advice, but we were told he 
was staying at his country-house near 
Dijon ; so we went there. 

The President received us in a 
beautifully-shaded garden where a 
table was laid with cool drinks under a 
tree, and he introduced us to his charm- 
ing wife and two beautiful daughters. 


When I told him that we had dis- 
covered the arms of the Venus de Milo 
he seemed puzzled, but presently his 
face cleared. 

“Ah,” he cried, “you mean the 
plump lady in the Louvre—very in- 
teresting! But, ah, my friends, those so 
beautiful arms must have been broken, 
pulverised, crumbled to dust many 
centuries ago.” 

He stroked his massive beard and 
shook his head sadly. “You must be 
mistaken. It is impossible.” 

“Monsieur le Président,” I said, 
“we feel certain we have made no 
mistake. If you will have the kindness 
to give us an introduction to Monsieur 
le Directeur of the Louvre we will show 
them to him and abide by his decision.” 

The following day we presented a 
letter to the Director of the Louvre. 

We saw him in his spacious bureau 
overlooking the Seine. He was cour- 
teous, but became rather pensive 
when we explained our business. 

Presently he rose and, walking to 
the door: “Come with me, my friends,” 
he said quietly, “I have something to 
show you.” 

We followed him along a corridor 
and down a long flight of steps to the 
basement. 

Taking a key from his pocket he 
opened a secret door and asked us to 
enter. 

We found ourselves in a large gallery 


with shelves round the walls from floor 
to ceiling, and every shelf was piled 
high with marble arms. 

“There,” said the Director, pointing 
to the shelves, “do you know what 
those are? They are the arms of the 
Venus of Milo brought here during the 
last eighty years. None of them proved 
genuine, and they were not worth the 
trouble of taking away. Is it nota 
melancholy sight ?” 

We admitted it was. “But still,” I 
added, “would you not like to try 
these arms we have brought? They 
may be the real ones.” 

He sighed. 

“Ah, well,” said he, “we can but 
try. Bring them on Monday and we 
will see about it.” 

We thanked him profusely and spent 
the rest of the day in a fever of antici- 
pation. 

Monday proved to be a day of 
triumph. The arms fitted exactly, and 
when they had been grafted on the 
statue by expert workmen under the 
direction of some of the most dis- 
tinguished sculptors of France, we all 
stood round admiring. It was a great 
moment. 

“And now, Messieurs,” said the 
Director, leaning back in his chair, 
“how much do we owe you?” 

“Monsieur,” I replied, bowing, “I 
have in my youth been an artist ina 
small way, but sufficient to make me 
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take a pride in restoring a glorious 
masterpiece to the world. As for my 
friend, he is a rich man and for him 
the adventure is its own reward.” 

The Director rose and shook hands 
with us fervently. “Messieurs,” said 
he in a voice husky with emotion, 
“your generosity is truly magnificent.” 

He took a handful of little red 
buttons out of a drawer and fastened 
two of them on our breasts. 

After another outburst of compli- 
ments on both sides Blatherwick and I 
left the Louvre trailing clouds of glory. 

Unfortunately there was a sharp 
division of opinion in France about the 
restoration of the arms. The nation 
was practically split in two on the 
subject and rioting between rival 
factions broke out in Paris within a 
week. 

One night a party of “No Arms” 
enthusiasts stole the arms from the 
Louvre and, after smashing them, they 

_ threw the fragments into the Seine. 

So that finished the business, except 
for the Greeks, who began making a 
fuss. For a while it looked like war, 
but the affair was finally settled by 
Geneva. 

Undeterred by this failure Blather- 
wick still hopes to find the missing part 
of the famous Pont Saint-Bénézet at 
Avignon and the nose of the great 
Sphinx. He has also the idea of asking 
the Duce’s permission to straighten up 
the Tower of Pisa. 

But he always had a passion for 
mending up any old junk. 








Plain Fare 


WHEN I failed 
to get that job 
as foreman for 
my Uncle Bob 
I did not mind 
so much the snub 
when I had been 
down to the pub. 
The greatest cure 
for hurts and smarts 
is bread and cheese 
and beer and darts. 


And when I won 
the ploughing match 
(a pound-note and 
a silver watch) 
I took the lads 
into the pub 
for beer and for 
a bite of grub. 
I knew that nothing 
_ gave good cheer 
like bread and cheese 
and darts and beer. 
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SELF-PRESERVATION 








And when my girl 
gave me the sack 
and said she'd never 
have me back, 
I had no place 
to go that night 
and so the pub 
it seemed just right. 
There’s no good cure 
for broken hearts 
like bread and cheese 
and beer and darts. 


And then I wed 
the barmaid here 
and took the licence 
with no fear. 
She knows the trade 
down to the ground, 
and I know where 
the magnet’s found 


to keep the fellows 
drinking here— 

it’s bread and cheese 
and darts and beer. 





Up, Butchers! 
“Meat TENDER. 

An UwvusvaL Position at FLeETWOoOoD.’ 
Lytham St. Anne's Express. 


Health and Spirits 
“Cannock NEEDS A Hospirat 
BuT FINANCE A BAR.” 
Rugeley Mercury. 


“The Prime Minister considered the pres- 
ent oragniaztion the last word. He did not 
see how it could be improved.” 

Daily Paper. 
We do 
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Reassurance ? 


Ir may not be generally known that 
Bouverie Street, in which the Punch 
Office is situated, is steep and narrow 
and one-way, and is rendered exceed- 
ingly dangerous by lorries delivering 
huge rolls of paper on the east side, and 
every kind of vehicle descending on the 
west side at a considerable speed, often 
silently, so close to the pedestrian, 
descending too, that if absent-mindedly 
he stepped into the gutter he would 
immediately have his leg shaved off 
This, complicated by the presence of a 
fleet of “Special Edition” cars, is the 
normal condition of our thoroughfare. 
which at the present moment has been 
made even more perilous by the demoli- 
tion and reconstruction of premises. 
also on the west side, so that, with the 
removal of débris or the arrival of 
building material, the pavement can 
often be impassable. 

It was so the other day as I was 
making my way towards the Embank- 
ment, in the company of another writer 
for this paper whose initials are a 
household word. 

At a certain point opposite the 
scene of activity we were stopped by 
a wheel-barrow of cement, on the 


handles of which a labourer was for 
the moment seated. On noticing my 
approach, however, he rose and pushed 
it aside with the invitation “Come on, 
daddy.” 

Now, as we advance in years and 
begin to make more and more use of 
the hand-mirror with which to reflect 
the top of our heads, there are three 
ways in which we can behave. Al- 
though probably, underneath, resent- 
ing the processes of age, we can affect 
indifference ; we can pretend to youth 
fulness, always hoping that by skilful 
combing and a _ general sprightly 
demeanour the world is being taken 
in; or—and this is probably the least 
common attitude of the three—we can 
accept the situation and even go so far 
as to be older than we are. 

Which of them I, who am advancing 
in years, adopt, I do not intend to 
divulge, but I must confess that when 
[ considered the courtesy with which 
the navvy made room for me to pass 
and heard his invitation, “Come, on, 
daddy,” | was not too much pleased. 
Was it possible that I looked like 
that? Was the stigma of “daddyness,” 
or, as he of course was thinking, 
“grand-daddyness,’’ all over me? I 
could not remember ever having been 
hailed in that way before—‘Come on, 









































daddy ”--and, frankly, I was nettled, 
To be so patently and publicly 
veteran! 

We had been talking quite gaily, 
the other and far more illustrious con. 
tributor and I, before the affair of the 
wheel-barrow intervened ; but I seemed 
to have no more interest. Indeed ] 
might never have spoken again had 
he not remarked, “That was a good 
one. 

“What?” T asked coldly. 

“Why, calling you ‘laddy.’ Didn't 
vou hear? He said, ‘Come on, laddy,’ 
I wish someone would call me that 
again.” 

“But he didn’t,” I replied. “He 
said ‘daddy.’ Distinctly. ‘Daddy,’” 

“Not a bit of it. He said ‘laddy.’” 

“Sure?” : 

“Absolutely. He said, ‘Come on, 
laddy.” We'll go back and ask him 
if you're still doubtful.” 

“Oh, no,” IT said, already feeling 


more more cheerful and again in tune , 


with creation. 
vineed,” 
And I went on my way rejoicing. 
But thinking it over . . . Ah, well, 
we mustn't think these things over. 
Even if we cannot deceive ourselves, 
let us be grateful for them. “Laddy”! 


“If you're so con- 
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Why Plough-Boys Whistle 


Tuosk of my friends who have ever 
heard me sing (and few of those who 
have are still my friends) will be glad 
to hear that I am definitely cured. The 
bad habit of singing at my work has 
been broken, and I[ attribute this 
wonderful cure to one thing only— 

hing. 

Just lately I have been ploughing 
not driving a tractor to the detriment 
of the countryside, but real ploughing 
with a couple of good hearty horses. | 
learned to say “Gh-upp”’ so that the 
creatures knew that I meant them to 
get going and wasn’t just suffering from 
indigestion. And [ learned to say 
“Woah!” so that any passer-by might 
have thought I was Jeremiah lament- 
ing over the sins of Judah; but it 
stopped the horses, 

But to spend a day alternately 
hieccupping and groaning is depres- 
sing. After a bit I started to sing. 
After all, the birds do it, and far away 
& cow was mooing, sheep bleated, 
horses whinnied, so why should | 
remain silent? I sang. At least I 
started. 


“Oh, yell tak’ the high road. . .” 


But the moment I let out the “Oh” 
(it’s a rather long-drawn note accord- 
ing to my rendering) the horses stopped. 
I gh-upped and began again. 

“Oh——” They stopped again. 
They just stopped. It surprised me. 
People don’t generally stop when I 
start singing. Among my friends, in 
fact, it is considered as almost tanta- 
mount to dismissal, So much so that 
hostesses in our district often ask me 
in to dinner in order to be able to end 
the entertainment at any moment they 
want to. The instant they want to be 
rid of their guests they have only to 
ask me to sing and everyone remembers 
he really must be getting home. I 
get a good many free dinners that way. 
So it surprised me, as I said, that the 
horses stopped. I hiccupped again and 
tried “Toll For The Brave,” a tune 
that emptied our village hall by the 
middle of the second verse, The horses 
stopped again. I looked back at the 
half-furrow that I had done since 1 

N singing. I could see each point 
Where we'd halted. | gh-upped again 
and set off on “Santa Lucia,” a song | 
sing with passionate abandon and no 
hotion of what it means. The horses 
stopped again. 1 was beginning to fee! 
that I had underestimated them: they 

an ear for music which I had never 
Suspected—or was it? A thought 
wned on me. I determined to put it 









































































































































“How pip #8 OFT UP THERE?” 


to the test. I would sing “ Drink 'To Me 
Only” right through and just see what 
it was that made them stop. I gh-upped 
and we started. The dashes show each 
place the horses stopped :— 


“ Drink—gh-upp—to me o—gh-upp 

nly wi—gh-upp—th thine ey—gh-wpp 

es and I—gh-upp—I will ple 
gh-upp—dge with mine gh-upp !° 


At that point I gave gh-upp mygelf. 
I had found out the truth. No matter 
what I sang or how I sang it each long- 
drawn note sounded to those indis- 
criminating beasts like “* Woah!” and 
woah they did, I tried them on every- 
thing I knew, but except for a few 
patter-songs I don't know anything 








that hasn't got some long-drawn note 
in it somewhere, and patter-songs don’t 
go with ploughing. It was clear that I 
must either abandon singing or plough- 
ing. For the common good | abandoned 
singing. After all, | can still whistle. 
With the creak of harness, the squeak 
of the wheels, the rattle of chains and 
the clink of metal on stones they don’t 
notice my doing that 


Not Watered on Voyage 
“On February 1, Mrs. M. MacColl, of 
Harrow on the Hill, Middlesex, boarded the 
liner Port Fairy for Melbourne in a little pot 
of Harrow on the Hill earth,” 
Australian Paper. 
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“Wen wit REX REALISE THAT CAPTAIN GARTH- 
BooTHBY 18 A GUEST?” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Pleasures of Paganism 


One wishes that Dr. Lin Yutane had begun 7'he Jmpor- 
tance of Living (HEINEMANN, 15/-) where he leaves off. At 
the tail-end of a longish book he explains how his education 
as the son of a missionary buried his hereditary Chinese 
culture like a second Pompeii; and how he dug under the 
ashes of his extinct faith to find the kindly materialism 
of Tao. This philosophy—the nearest approach, as InvinG 
Bapsirr once said, to the naturalism of Rovussrau—is the 
charming staple of his book. The wise reader will skip the 
volume’s unassimilated Darwinism and still more un- 
assimilated Christianity to revel in the simple sagacity of 
& people as rich in the art of enjoying the easily obtainable 
as the French themselves. Not all the Taostic ideals are 
personal; had LAo-Tszk’s counsels on how to handle a 
aational victory been followed at Versailles “there would 
not have been a HiTLER to-day.” But they start with the 
individual and teach folk how to be contented solitaries or to 
slip into their gracious places as husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers, sons and daughters, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers—so far as it goes, a very sound doctrine indeed. 


Honesta Quam Splendida 
The most emphatic note of Lord Euron’s reminiscences— 
selected Among Others (Coins, 10/6) and not, he warns us, 
constituting an autobiography—is a heartfelt gratitude 
that he has escaped being an intellectual. This dispensation, 
odd enough in a Socialist convert from the professional 


classes, he attributes to his homely childhood, the cama. 
raderie of the War, an intimacy with ordinary people 
acquired while electioneering in Gloucestershire and his 
experience of broadcasting. But for these opportunities of 
coming into contact with the real thoughts and aspirations 
of our proletarian politician-fodder, “I might have taken 
the intellectuals seriously and like them been irretrievably 
sundered from humanity.” The obvious danger of those who 
rightly refuse to be sundered is to be submerged; and the 
off-set to a notable gain in popular sympathy is a touch of 
the demagogue in these intellectually rather unadventurous 
pages. Lord Exron’s modestly related War experiences and 
his long subsequent imprisonment left him with a bias 
towards military virtue and no disposition to credit the 
sincerity of other schools of thought. The best of his pen- 
portraits is that of Ramsay MacDonacp, and his two first- 
hand stories of second sight are pieces for the connoisseur. 


Birds of the British Isles 
Wild Birds in Britain 
Is a Batsrorp book; 
For one more aptly written 
Long might you look. 
Its words I’ve not numbered, 
They ’re multitude to gauge, 
Yet a photograph of some bird 
Decks our almost every page. 


This work of learning 
Seton Gorpon wrote 
Where the ebb-tides turning 
Take the sands remote, 
Where the white wisps clinging 
Crown the blue Grampian’s brow 
And where a linnet’s singing 
On a cherry-orchard bough. 


I’d say to the student 
(You’re studious yourself ?): 
Put this book, and be prudent, 
On your handiest shelf 
Lest you lack of some tittle 
To expound and to relate 
Of a big bird or a little, 
Of a small bird or a great. 
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A GAME TWO CAN PLAY AT 


Guard (to excited passenger at the Edinburgh station, just as the train is starting). “ Ye’rRe Too LATER, Sir. Ye 


CANNA ENTER,” 
Stalwart Aberdonian. “ A’ MAUN!” 
Aberdonian. “Trt. Ye A” MAUN—A’ WEBEL!” 


Charles Keene, 


Guard (holding him back). “Ye cannal” 


(Gripping guard) “Ir a* MAUNNA, YE SANNA!!!” 


June 10th, 1871. 








Shall England’s Face Be Lifted ? 


An honest book about English scenery should bear on its 
dust-cover not a glimpse of rural tranquillity but an edge of 
mourning black, the deeper because successive Governments 
in the last twenty years have failed as grievously to curb 
the atrocities of speculative builders as their predecessors 
failed during the Industrial Revolution to ensure that 
mushroom towns bore the stamp of something better 
than greed and stupidity. The English Landscape (COUNTRY 
Lirg, 10/6) is honest, however, although not decorated in 
this way, for its author, Sir Wii1am Beacu THOMAS, gives 
4 clear picture of the tragic results of official indifference. 
He favours the idea of national parks, thinking that 
Pembrokeshire (he includes Wales) is the most suitable 
district for this purpose ; and in any case he would like such 
coast as is still unspoilt throughout the island to be pro- 


tected from a ribbon of domestic architecture, good or bad. 
‘We must plan the English scene or lose it,” he says, 
arguing reasonably that a check on the quality of develop- 
ment is as important as preservation of existing treasures. 
In the main the book is less controversial than a pleasant 
survey by a lover, for much fortunately remains to be 
praised; it is illustrated with excellent photographs, but 
unaccountably omits the simple physical map to which the 
reader instinctively turns. 


Flora’s Working-Day 
Science and art have gone hand-in-hand to produce in a 
new and remodelled edition of Mrs. AGNES ARBER’s Herbals 
(CamBripGe University Press, 21/-) a book as learned as 
it is delightful. “Herbals” for most of us spells GgRagp, 
or, if we are lovers of garden literature, Parkinsoy; but 
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Gerarp was a bit of a plagiarist and not over-truthful, 
while PARKINSON was a late and rather degenerate scion of 
the great race that sprang from the Neronian DioscoripEs. 
DiosconipEs, known through a sixth-century codex with 
large and lovely drawings in brushwork, was an inspiration 
to the Renascence and was discovered still figuring as the 
official handbook of the monks of Mount Athos in 1934. 
But his progeny, the European herbalists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, are Mrs. ARBER’s main business— 
primarily as practical botanists, though the «esthetic value 
of their woodcuts is established beyond doubt by her six- 
score exquisite illustrations. At the risk of saying too-little 
about the charm and scholarship of her letterpress one would 
like to urge both parents and schools to purchase and show 
to children one of the most beautiful and inspiring picture- 
hooks it is possible to own. 


Any More for Lapland ? 

Dr. HALLADAY SUTHERLAND’S 
autobiographical jottings have 
always had a flavour of Dr. 
Axe. Mountue about them, 
and now, like his Swedish col- , 
league, he has been to Lapland 
and interviewed the Uldas. 
Few visitors to Lapland return 
safely to their writing-desks 
without seeing these gnome- 
like little creatures or hearing 
fairy voices — the country 
seems to be as good as a WALT 
Disney film in its way, but 
Dr. SUTHERLAND managed to 
see a great a deal besides. He 
discovered that Finns and 
Lapps are not at all the same 
kind of people, he learnt to drive 
a reindeer, he had a genuine 
Finnish bath, he exploded the 
Midnight Sun (a difficult feat), 
he talked to General WALLEN- 
ius not a hundred miles from 
the Arctic Ocean, and he was 
interrogated during a trip to 
Norway as a suspected Spy. By 
railway, reindeer-sledge, bus and boat he explored Lapland 
and the Lapps, and very properly enjoyed himself. Dr. 
SUTHERLAND’S abrupt and occasionally jerky style does not 
suit a book with a continuous theme so well as it did his 
earlier entertaining scrap-books, and Lapland Journey 
(BLEs, 10/6) is sometimes more informative than interest- 
ing, but the final verdict must be one of approval. There 
are no photographs—a most praiseworthy piece of restraint. 


SEA.” 


John Bull, Serpent 


England Expects Every American to Do His Duty (Roper 
HAL, 8/6) is one of those books—they have been appearing 
at intervals ever since the Revolution—in which some 
American publicist with an inferiority complex explains to 
his fellow-Americans that compared with them Britons are 
just peanuts. A few years ago such a book appeared called 
America Conquers Britain. Perched on the top of the world 





“AND IF YOU HOLD [Tf very CLOSE TO THE EAR You 
CAN HEAR WHAT SOUNDS FOR ALL THE WORLD LIKE THE 


—— 


the bald eagle, or rather the author on his behalf, emitted 
loud and triumphant screams. Then the Depression came, 
the screams subsided and the world had peace. Mr. Quincy 
Howe also screams, but it is a scream of warning not of 
triumph. You gather that all America’s troubles, past, 
present and future, are, have been, or are likely to be the dirty 
work of John Bull—a John Bull, one must admit, endowed 
with more serpentine cunning than his own citizens ever 
give him credit for. “It’s fun,” says Mr. Hows, “to be 
fooled by the British for a century or more, but it’s more 
fun to know how the trick works.” Mr. Howr’s book is 
devotec to telling America how the trick works. The way 
the British lion twists America round its little tail, as he 
explains it, should give every Briton a good conceit of 
himself. We may or may not be quite so perfidious, but would 

we were half as astute! Or 

are we! Is it perhaps all a fig. 

ment of Mr. Howkr’s intellect- 

ual paranoia mated to the great 

American I:feriority Complex?! 


Rogues and Vagabonds 


So fertile is Mr. Russe. 
‘THORNDIKE’S imagination that 
his engaging rascal, in The 
Amazing Quest of Dr. Syn 
(Ricu anpD Cowan, 7/6), shows 
no symptoms of becoming 
stale and unprofitable. Indeed 
it is doubtful if Syn, whether 
as pirate, murderer or parson, 
has ever found ampler em- 
ployment than in this story of 
illicit adventures. Even when 
the Doctor was taking part in 
a punitive expedition against 
an avaricious villain he took 
the law into his own hands, 
and not only helped himself 
to valuable treasure but also 
added a couple of sturdy 
knaves to his personal retinue. 
Mr. THORNDIKE is successful in 
creating eerie situations and in 
reproducing the atmosphere of 
some hundred-and-fifty years ago. But he must be careful 
not to endow Syn with incredible powers of hearing. 


The Dance Goes On 


Readers of A Bullet in the Ballet are not likely to forget 
the eccentric manceuvres of Stroganoff, and in Casino for 
Sale (Micnar. Josgrn, 7/6) he maintains his reputation for 
delicious absurdity. ‘Without me,” he says, “all is bungle, 
but as he began these adventures by buying the wrong 
casino he cannot be held up as an example of an impeccable 
man of business. Rather, with his incurable optimism, did 
he plunge from one crisis into another, but even when 
arrested for murder he thought first and last of his art. 
Caryt Braums and 8. J. Son can take credit to them- 
selves for having created a really comical figure, but one 
of them ought to have told the other that there is no such 
word as “alright.” 
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Charivaria 


Tue Zoo authorities announce 
that photographs of visitors sitting 
with chimpanzees will not be allowed 
this year. There is a feeling that 
the suggestion came from the chim 
panzees 

“°F ® 


According to an astronomer there 
are intelligent beings on Mars who 
are making frantic efforts to reach 
the earth. Surely both statements 
cannot be correct ? 


2 


“Spain’s forees are now drawn up in a semi-circle with an average 
radius of 37 miles round Hsuchow, according to a Japanose Agency 
telegram from the Central China front,” Scottish Paper. 

It’s a small world. 
Rm 


A party of French investigators is coming to England to find 
out the Government’ sagri- 
cultural policy. Farmers 
say that if they succeed 
they should explain it to the 
MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 
at once 
x* *k * 


A German sculptor has 
remodelled the Venus de 
Milo, With the arm up- 
thrust, of course. 


wR? ® 


One reader of a certain 
popular daily paper is 
feeling terrible. It seems 
that he dared the editor 
to publish his letter and the editor didn't. 





“The Government have protested. The bombing has continued, 
and the time has now arrived when the Government are beginning 
to consider how such protests can be made effective. More energetic 
protests may therefore be expected,”——The Times. 


Now is that kind? 
x * * 


“Man Who Cycles to Work at Seventy,” reads a headline 
in a daily paper. He must be in a hurry to get there. 





A motorist complains that on a 
recent evening it took him half-an- 
hour to find a policeman. Lf it was 
after eleven o'clock he might have 
tried a few gentle toots on his horn 


WR. 2 


In an arbitration case not long ago 
it was mentioned that it took four 
postmen to decipher the name and 
the street on a certain envelope. 
The Debate on the Address. 


x * * 


“The 8.30 a.m, relief passenger express from Birmingham, arriy 
ing at Euston at 


10 a.m., ran into the buffets, and six passengers 
were bruised.” 


Newspape r report 
Any buns broken ¢ 
x *k * 


“B.B.C, Invites Funny Names, 
News headline, And worse 
than that, sometimes. 


said a recent Kvening 











* * * f 
DUNRINGIN 
An American visitor says ate 
he has come to this country : y 
to find a quiet retreat entirely VY, 
cut off from the rest of the -— Y 
world. We know several ‘ 
telephone-boxes that should ( 





meet his requirements, 





* * * 


Thoughtlessly produced 
photographs make a ere 
person look years older,” de- 
clares an expert. Especially 
when they are thoughtlessly produced from albums for him 
to admire 

















can 








x * * 


HeNLEIN 
* Star 


Denicate Czecn TALKS WITH 
headline. 
This may be bad for his constitution 


x * * 
A cireus clown told an interviewer that it was a fine thing 


to be on the road, Motorists will probably have noticed 
already that that is where most of the clowns are 
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A Confession 





I’m normally quite wonderfully kind— 

If anything, a trifle sentimental, 
My speech is always freely saccharined, 

My manners are phenomenally gentle, 
But once a year I seem to lose control, 

Black venom bubbles in me like champagne ; 
Oh, yes, the iron enters in my soul, 

And I confess I love to see it rain 

At Ascot. 


One must suppose it is the current fashions 
(Beige mittens and a scolloped crinoline) 

That rouse in me the very lowest passions, 
Which on my better nature supervene. 

It is not that I’m Red, or even Pink, 
But when you wear a gown of cellophane 

Or a topee of Brussels lace, I think 
Semchow—-den's you agree ?—it ought to rain 

At Ascot. 


I know that England’s national costume 
Demands a trailing printed crépe-de-chine, 
A hat on which most riotously bloom 
The British flora made of velveteen. 
Yet when I see, embarking at the station, 
Forty-five guineas-worth of marocain, 
I know, to my eternal degradation, 
I simply long for it to rain 
At Ascot. V.G. 








Taking Foreigners 


“ | suppose it’s right that all sorts have to go to make a 
world,” said the ship chandler’s runner, staring into his 
tankard with a slightly puzzled air as of one who distinctly 
remembered having seen beer there. “Now, you take 
foreigners.” 

For a minute or two, while the beer was being drawn, we 
contemplated in silence the ancient tragedy of Babel. 

“| know ‘ow to deal with foreigners,” he resumed, “and, 
‘aving been in France three years during the War, I can 
make them understand me. Now, you see that ship over 
there, lying against the timber wharves; she’s a French- 
man and I’ve been down to ‘er this morning. Lord, you 
should ‘ave seen the trouble I ‘ad on board! 

“T ’adn’t ’ardly got my foot off the gangway before the 
captain comes charging up to me. ‘’Ave you got my 
torons*’ ’e says. ‘No, Sir,’ I says, speaking dignified, which 
I always find best with foreigners. ‘I ‘ave not got your 
torons. As I’ve told you several times, Captain, torons 
ain’t kept in England, not being considered suitable. 
Furthermore,’ I says, ‘what do you want with torons 
anyway’ There's cotton mops and there's wool mops, 
and if you care about them there’s thrum mops, though some 
say they're ‘arsh on the paintwork. Then there’s white 
waste that you can ‘ave as silky as a girl's ‘air, and there’s 
for gg yn and there's white rags, and there’s mutton- 
cloth, and there’s stockinette, and there's tank flannel, 
and there’s yellow polishers. ‘Ow do you think the Queen 
Mary gets on without torons?’ I says. These torons is a 
kind of cotton spun-yarn that the Frenchies tie up into 
swabs and use for mopping and polishing and everything. 
You'd ‘ave thought 'e’d ‘ave piped down after that, but 


N 


. 


—— 


the way ’e carried on was something shocking. ‘You are 
no fins ’e says. ‘I do not think you is ship chandler at all, 
Not a damn.’ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘maybe we are and maybe 
we're not, but we do know ’ow to be’ave.’ The fuss ’e 
went on making, anyone would ‘ave thought we was 
trying to sell ‘im an anchor with a broken fluke. 

“ But that’s foreigners all over—always creating about 
things that don’t matter. They'll sign for their mooring. 
ropes without stripping off the canvas, and all the time they'll 
be raising ‘ell about the boot-polish. This same fellow took 
a standard compass from us two years ago that ‘ad been in 
stock eight years, and ’e went to sea with it without even 
‘aving the adjuster down to it. ’E took a fancy to it because 
it ‘ad brass and white-metal pretty work on the pedestal. 
I asked ’im about it later on and all ’e said was, ‘’E is very 
nice compass. Look very good. But ’e is very emotional.’ 

“It’s when you come to their stomachs that they're 
worst. The rows I’ve ’ad on foreign ships about saucepans 
and fish-slices I don’t ‘ardly like to think of. I remember 
one ship wanted a kind of triangular frying-pan with ridges 
on the bottom for making some special kind of egg mess. I 
told the skipper straight out that ’e couldn't ‘ave it, them 
not being made in England. ’E insisted ’e must ‘ave it. 
‘My cook is artist,’ ’e says, ‘and ’e must ‘ave everything.’ 
‘If ’e’s that,’ I says, ‘that explains it. Of course ‘e’d 
want everything, and when ‘e’d got it a nice ruddy mess 
‘e’d make of it. It serves you right,’ I says, ‘for shipping 
one of them. If you'd sign on an ordinary slushy you'd get 
your grub without all this fuss.’ 

“There was another fellow here a year ago or more-—— 
But I expect I’m boring you, Sir, and I’d better be going.” 

Belatedly realising my responsibilities, | ordered replenish- 
ments, and he continued— 

“ was a squarehead of sorts, and strangely enough for 
them ’e couldn't speak a word of English. When ’e’d 
taken all the stores aboard and ’ad given up trying to make 
me understand that ’e wanted a special kind of salad-plate 
what I knew we ‘adn’t got in stock, ’e started asking for 
something ’e called ‘kraunatton.’ I couldn't think what ’e 
meant, but I could see ’e wanted it badly. ‘Drore it,’ I 
says, and I takes out a pencil and paper and does a quick 
droring of a shackle to show ’im what I meant. At that ’e 
chucks ’is ’at on the deck and I could see that what ‘e was 
trying to tell me was that ’e couldn’t drore it. ‘Well,’ 1 
says, ‘if you can’t drore it I don’t suppose we keeps it. 
There ain’t much we keeps that you couldn’t drore.’ 

“Then ’e goes off to ’is cabin and comes back with a 
foreign newspaper and ’e shows me a picture of the young 
King and another of Westminster Abbey, and I spotted 
that what ’e wanted was a ticket for the Coronation that 
was coming off in a day or two. ‘’Ow can I get you that?’ 
I says. ‘Who do you think we are—Keith Prowse?’ 
Then ’e starts storming and raging and ’e tells some of the 
men to put the stores back on the quay. ‘Ere,’ I says, 
‘cully, you don’t want to start doing that. It being you, 
I don’t mind trying to oblige you, but you mustn’t blame 
me if it don’t come off.’ I gave ’im one of our cards and I 
wrote on the back ‘To Archbishop of Canterbury,—Please 
admit bearer to Coronation and oblige,’ and signed it. 

“ "E was as pleased as if I’d ’ave given ’im a couple of 
quid and ’e filled me up with that German beer that I don't 
care so much about as this. Oh, thank you, Sir; it's 
very good of you. It does seem a thirsty sort of day. 

“ No, Sir, foreigners may be all right in places like France, 
where they’re used to them, but what I always says is that 
they didn’t ought to be allowed to take ships about.” He 
shook his head ; and then, to clear up any possible confusion 
between the de jure and the de facto cases, added: “ Not 
according to rights, they didn’t.” 
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{From June 19—26th is National Scout Week, when it is hoped to raise half-a-million pounds to secure the future of the 
Movement. Mr. Punch appeals to all his readers to pay their tribute to Lord Bapren-Powr LLS great work by sending a con- 
tribution, large or small, to Eowm Fister, Hon, Treasurer, 25, Buckingham Palace Road, $.W.1. Cheques should be made 


payable to “The Boy Scouts Fund.”} 
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“Wuat I Say IS THAT WILD FLOWERS DON’T BELONG TO ANYBODY—SEE? ™ 











Apostasy 

“Is the evening post in yet?” 

“No, Sir—not yet, Sir.” 

“Well, bring it up the moment it 
comes, please.” 

The Motoring Correspondent of The 
Hebdomadal Oversight yawned, shifted 
his shaken body in the padded chair, 
sighed, half closed his eyes and began 
writing steadily as if in a trance— 


“The Gumboil 6} h.p. Leveret which 
I have just been testing fully bears out 
the manufacturers’ claim that it is the 
last word in Economy Motoring for the 


Million. Brilliant design and the use of 


only the best materials have combined 
to give this small car both the perform- 
ance and the comfort which one gener- 
ally associates with very much more 
powerful and expensive models . 


wonderful accessibility of the controls 
. really astonishing acceleration 
and hill-climbing . . . ample room for 
a family to travel in comfort, with a 
novel and most ingenious luggage- 
carrying device at the rear... .” 


The door opened quietly. One letter 
in a foolscap envelope. The Motoring 
Correspondent reached for it, slit off 
the top, pulled out a quarto sheet. 


“. . . have pleasure in confirming 
your appointment as Gardening, Poultry 
and Beekeeping Editor of The Thursday 
Globe .. .” 


The retiring Motoring Correspondent 
of The Hebdomadal Oversight looked at 
the letter thoughtfully. He did not 
smile ; since the days when he had been 
Aunt Elizabeth in Woman’s Worries he 
had never smiled; but a strange holy 
light was kindled in his eyes. Presently 


he took another sheet of paper and 
began writing again. 


“ The Gumboil 6} h.p. Leveret is one 
more attempt to persuade a number of 
simple people who (like myself) have 
always been grossly underpaid and are 
chronically short of money that they 
can have the pleasure of motoring with- 
out paying for it. And I have no doubt 
that these Gumboil people will once 
more find enough suckers to absorb all 
the Leverets that they can knock to- 
gether in that ghastly factory of theirs 
just outside Stowesham. 

“ One of these machines was brought 
round this afternoon—by a sniffy little 
man whom I loathed at sight—for me 
to test. I got in. That in itself was no 
small feat. I am just five feet eight 
inches tall in my shoes, which does not 
seem to me excessive, but the Gumboil 
people evidently suppose that the 
average height of an Englishman 1s 
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about five feet four inches. Or perhaps 
they realise that the thing will be 
bought chiefly by what dressmakers 
call the Small Woman. I am bound in 
fairness to say that once you are in 
there is no need to keep your head bent 
forward so long as the roof is open; 
indeed it is better not to keep your 
head bent forward, because if you do 
you can’t see over the top of the steer- 
ing-wheel. I don’t mean that the 
steering-wheel is set too high; if it were 
fixed just half-an-inch lower it would 
be quite impossible for anyone but a 
fun-fair starving exhibitionist to get 
himself between it and the lumpy pad 
of imitation-leather that the makers call 
the Lucksherie-Sete (Patented). Once 
in you are all right if you don’t mind 
the trigger of the handbrake sticking 
into your left thigh and the window- 
winder spearing your right hip and the 
Eezi-Katch patent door-fastener boring 
your right elbow. One’s knees would 
perhaps be more comfortable if the 
bottom of the fascia-board were not 
quite so sharp; and care should be 
taken, by the way, not to turn off the 
ignition accidentally with the left knee 
—I did this four times. 

“The makers congratulate themselves 
on the car’s extraordinary acceleration 
This always means the same thing with 
these toy cars, and I may as well ex. 
plain it once and for all. It just means 
a ferocious clutch. The clutch pedal, a 
nasty-looking thing about the size of 
a collar-stud, travels up some ten 
inches without anything happening at 
all, and you begin to think your foot 
must be on the dim-and-dip button by 
mistake, as it so often is in these absurd 
Gumboil cars. Then, just as your knee 
is coming right up to your chin and 
you've given up all hope, the thing 
engages, the car rockets forward as 
if it had got a sharp kick in the rear 
from an elephant, and your false teeth 
go halfway down your throat. (‘It 
wants just a little practice,’ the 
nauseating youth attached to the car 
told me.) After that the car’s perform- 
ance is the same as the performance of 
4 hundred others I have tried. I could 
not see the speedometer ; it was placed, 
as they nearly always are, just where 
the spoke of the steering-wheel com- 
pletely hides it, and I was not going to 
get a crick in my neck trying to catch 
glimpses of the thing, which in any case 
was bound to over-record, as the speed- 
ometers on cars supplied for testing 
always do. Suffice it to say that the up- 
roar and vibration and general bounci- 
ness of the machine (which has got the 
imbecile device they call Plezent-Ryde 
Suspension—where do they educate 
these people ?) combined to give me the 
impression that I was doing seventy- 





five, while I have a shrewd idea that it 
wasn t really more than forty. The 
brakes are of the Hydro-Graduated- 
Flexis-Variational-Grippo type. This 
means that when you start shoving 
down the footbrake the car seems to go 
faster, and then suddenly all four 
wheels are tightly locked and the thing 
rears up like a startled horse and skids 
about ten feet, shuddering like an 
earthquake. The handbrake did not 
seem to work at all, although | 
wrenched it right up to the position 
where it gets entangled with the gear- 
lever. The excrescence who had brought 
the car told me it ‘might require a 
little adjustment.’ That young man, I 
forgot to say, was chewing something 
that smelt of liquorice throughout the 
whole afternoon’s agony. 

“The car has up-to-date lines; that 
is to say, it looks as if Carnera had sat 
on it, and the bonnet has been elongated 
to give the impression of a powerful 
engine underneath. (Actually the 
engine cowers at one end like a shep- 
herd’s hut in a Highland valley.) All 
the usual fittings are provided, includ- 
ing an excellent ash-tray which periodi- 
cally falls off and spills ash all over your 
trousers, There are twin accumulators, 
so that you have to push back both 
seats (which come off the runners and 
can’t be got on again for love or money) 
before you can top up. The ‘very full 
complement of tools’ (two spanners, a 
bradawl and a jack of the nastiest kind) 
are ‘housed’ in a revolting little tin box 


under the bonnet with a lid that doesn’t 
fit. Finally there is the ‘splendid 
luggage equipment’ which the manu- 
facturers are making so much fuss about 
and which can, I think, only have 
been designed by Mr. Heath Robinson. 
After twenty minutes’ wrestling with 
this unspeakable assemblage of rods, 
nuts, bolts and general gadgetry, we 
(lid succeed in getting the infernal con- 
trivance into the carrying position, 
and then, out of a conscientiousness 
which I always regret but cannot quite 
get rid of, I tried putting a small suit- 
case on it; whereupon (a) the front- 
wheels of the car rose six inches into 
the air, and (b) the whole diabolical con- 
traption, to my no small pleasure, 
broke in half. ‘Perhaps that requires 
some small adjustment also,’ I said to 
the car’s guardian- Yahoo. 

“ Well, well, I see I’ve done my nine 
hundred words, which is as much as 
they usually want for this column. | 
must just add, to be strictly honest, 
that these Gumboil people seem to be 
right when they claim that their con- 
temptible carlet will do fifty-four miles 
to the gallon; but if I had a gallon of 
petrol I should prefer to keep it for 
getting the stains out of my Sunday 
suit.” 


The newly-appointed Gardening, 
Poultry and Beekeeping Editor of T'he 
Thursday Globe laid down his pen and 
heaved another sigh. In his heart there 
was @ great peace. 
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Moyen Age 


Humphrey dear, 
now that we find ourselves so strangely here, 
gracing once more 
the resined ballroom floor 
which we so gratefully abandoned years ago, 
let us, I beg of you, be slow 
to criticise 
these young things dancing now before our eyes. 
Sitting on gilded chairs of mean proportions, 
we have denounced their terpsichorean contortions., 
We have stared glassy-eyed 
while they stamped out the Palais Glide— 
a most outrageous affair unless 
danced with decorum in the Sergeants’ Mess. 
We have agreed that we would rather roast than grapple 
with the intricacies of the Big Apple; 
and as for the Valeta, that is pure affectation 
scarce worthy of serious consideration. 
During the last ten minutes I have also said 
that I do not approve of tulle doilies on the head, 
and you have told me it would move you to tears 
if I appeared with ermine tails behind my ears. 
Oh, Humphrey, I am afraid for us! Take care! 
Do you now rise from your gilt chair, 
and I will rise from mine, 
and we will leave this line 
of semi-conscious mothers 
and, for we are still young, join the others. 
We will dance together with the coming generation, 
chatting perhaps about the floral decoration ? 
(No, dear, it is impossible, even though we are twenty- 
seven, 
to go home at a quarter-past-eleven.) 
From now on I shall always, always wear 
a piece of crumpled paper in my hair, 
and you shall learn to truck before it is too late, 
however much you hate 
it. For to-night we’ve flirted with senility, 
flaunting for all to see our inadaptability. 
On the gallows of our disapproval of the young 
our own enchanting youth is hung. 
For what is there more ageing than to mutually agree 
that nothing’s so beautiful now as it used to be? 
Oh, quickly, Humphrey, let us swallow our pride, 
and shag when the others shag, glide as they glide! 
V. G. 
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Mistakes 


Colonel Hogg is one of those pesti- 
lential individuals who think it possible 
to chat breezily and play billiards at 
the same time. 

“Undoubtedly there are moments,” 
he said as I squared up for an ex- 
tremely thin cannon, “when our wits 
temporarily desert us. To-day I 
wanted to ring up Slowbody and I 
asked for Little Wobbley 24.” 

“Your shot,” I said rather brusquely. 

“And the operator was quite cross 
about it,” he said, attempting an im- 
possible six and potting my ball. 
“Sorry. And it wasn’t until I had re- 

ted the number three times that I 
realised that J was Little Wobbley 24. 
But of course—eight—it is really the 
fault of the telephone company for 
having the number of the phone you’re 
using—I went for that, thirteen— 
printed on the little disc. Occasionally 
one’s subconscious mind—sixteen—is 
bound to prompt one to ask for it.” 

“Only if one’s subconscious mind is 
a fool,” I said savagely as I scooped my 
ball into the fireplace in attempting 


a screw off the red. “Such lapses of 
memory are a form of insanity, and if 


I suffered from them myself I should 
consult a psychologist.” 

“But almost everybody does that 
sort of thing sometimes,” pursued the 
Colonel, chalking his cue vigorously. 
“Johnson-Clitheroe was telling me 
only the other day that he went to the 
cinema by himself because Mrs. John- 
son-Clitheroe had a headache, and he is 
so used to going with Mrs. Johnson- 
Clitheroe that when it was all over he 
grabbed a strange young woman by the 
arm and started to hurry her out of the 
building in time to catch the last bus. 
Twelve.” 

“He was probably intoxicated,” I 
said, missing an easy cannon owing to 
the rhythm of “intoxicated” not 
fitting in with the stroke. I should 
have been all right if I had said 
“drunk.” 

“I think women are even more 
subject to such lapses than men,” said 
the Colonel, picking the red out of the 
pocket as if he had meant to put it 
there. “My wife is constantly for- 
getting to put any tea in the pot when 
she has spent hours and hours planning 
a cosy little party. But women don’t 
often make mistakes about clothes. 
The Vicar’s favourite lapse is to wear 
odd socks, which just show that the 
clergy would be much safer if they 
stuck to black.” 

“Your shot again,” I said. 

I don’t know how you missed that 
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“T know, I KNOW—BUT DON’T YOU DARE MAKE ANY SUGGESTIONS! ” 








one,” said the Colonel. “You must 
have put the screw on the wrong side. 
When you think how many of our 
actions are purely automatic it is really 
remarkable that we don’t blunder more 
often. Of course in real life people don’t 
do things like eating The Times and 
reading their eggs-and-bacon; but 
when I was a youngster in lodgings and 
used always to read over my meals— 
seven—I clearly remember one day 
eating some pyrethrums thinking they 
were celery. But one of the most 
amusing cases of absent-mindedness | 
can remember—fourteen—was when 
Anderson called at my office about 
something. As you know, Anderson 
always carries a book under his arm to 


read in the train, and it happened that 
on this occasion he had with him a 
large volume of Dickens. He had been 
gone some time when I discovered that 
he had carried away my telephone 
directory instead, and I should have 
liked to see his face when he opened it 
in the train and tried to find the place 
where he had left off.” 

“Personally,” I said angrily, “I 
don’t suffer from mental aberration.” 
Then I chalked my cigar vigorously. 








“Sitting in the orchestra stalls of a West 
End theatre the other night, a lady next to 
me had her hair dyed blue!” 

The Finchley Review. 


Well, it passes the time. 
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At the Pictures 





Surr_Ley AND Epwarp G. 


I must confess at the outset that | 
did not go to Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm with any very high 
hopes, but while I was watch- 
ing it I was converted: J 
remained to pray. For 
Sume._ey Temp.e, the lead- 
ing character in it, captured 
me, twisted me round her 
finger. She is nothing but a 
small child—or rather she is 
a small child with everything. 
Although minute, with those 
few inches go dignity and 
clarity. She knows her words 
and she can sing. She has 
fun and she has a dimple. 
She has impudence, some- 
times almost insolence, the 
strut of a German com- 
mander-in-chief and two 
irresistible brown eyes. I 
used to group her with the 
other infant phenomena and 
postpone the chance of see- 
ing her. In future I shall al- 
ways hasten to see her. I 
am a different kind of bird 
altogether: I am a “ Temple- 
haunting martlet.” 

Readers of Kate DovcLas 
Wiccrn’s novel will, I fear, 
be perplexed by the great 
part in this film, purporting 
to be founded on it, that is 
played by American radio. 
So far as I can recollect, the Rebecca 
of the farm and radio have no asso- 
ciation, nor, I fancy, was radio then 
invented. But to those who make 
movies all is possible, and Sunnybrook 
Farm seems to be a natural place for 
Rebecca to turn to asa refuge, and Aunt 
Miranda a fitting tyrant with the 
right kind of heart under those corsets 
of steel. We are not convinced of 
everything, least of all that this elf 
(as Little Miss Universe, ex Little Miss 
America) would have enough mischief 
and ability to think out and carry 
through the ultimate trick; but she 
does it to perfection, and the sentiment- 
alists, of whom I am one, pour out 
purring with satisfaction. 

Leaving Sureuery on her pedestal, 
which she adorns, I may say that all the 
acting is good, but ially the Aunt 
Miranda of Heten Westity. I liked 
also FRANKLIN PANGBORN, a small-part 
actor whom for years I have been de- 
tecting chiefly as an hotel-clerk, and 
who now personifies an “emergency ”’ 
man: that is to say, a radio per- 
former who is on hand in case of the 


Homer Busby ap 
Rebecca Winstead. . . . 
Aunt Miranda Wilkins 


failure of another number. But all 


are good, and not the least of the 
causes of our final contentment is 
the thought that advertising on the 
B.B.C. is not permitted by Sir JonN 
REITH. 





) 


CUPID 


Hitherto I have been associating the 
name of that excellent actor, Eowarp 
G. Roprnson, with tragedy: tough 
gangster stuff en route, and a sultry 
and violent end. But A Slight Case of 





A SLIGHT CASE OF SUSPICION 
Nora Marco 
Remy Marco 


. Rora Downe ty 
. Epwarp G. Ronson 





. Sim SUMMERVILLE 
. Sareitey TemMpece 
HeLen WestLey 


Murder, his new picture, is sheer farce 
and, although to some extent I regret 
the past, he is a very engaging 
comedian. Accepting the hypothesis 
of the cheapness and unimportance of 
human life among racketeers, it is right 
and proper that nothing but 
fun is extracted from the 
corpses of four poker-play. 
ing bandits; but only with 
such a background is that 
possible. First, how they 
are shot, and, next, how 
the bodies are disposed of, 
form the basis of this really 
amusing fantasy, where the 
stage attains a degree of 
acceptable unreality beyond 
any of the Restoration plays 
of which Lamp wrote. 

The whole company throws 
itself into the spirit of this 
deplorable embroilment, from 
the four men so slightly mur- 
dered, and their murderer, 
to that paragon of dignit 
and virtue, Mr. Whitewood. 
But best of all is Rogrson, 
as Marco the beer baron, and 
next him is another old 
utility friend of ours on the 
cinema, ALLEN JENKINS, 
who here plays Mike, and 
next Ruta DoNNELLY as 
Marco's wife, balancing with 
great skill on the fence be- 
tween the legit. and the 
illegit. drama. 

There is, however, one 
mystery, and that is the 
presence of the wholly un- 
acceptable black-sheep from the Or- 
phanage, Nothing essential that this 
beastly boy does could not have been 
done by one of the other characters. 
Or am I being too English! Do 
Americans, for whom these pictures 
primarily are made, clamour for such 
representation ? 

There is one novelty that both these 
films, otherwise so different, have in 
common, and that is long-distance 
telephone-singing. In Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm Surry, as Little Miss 
America, reaches her myriad audiences 
from the country, while in A Slight 
Case of Murder the crooner at Saratoga 
is connected with the hospital at 
Santiago, where one of Marco's crooks 
is lying ill. The fact that the crooner 
warbles to him until he is dead is 
immaterial; the point is that, Holly- 
wood being imitative, this device may 
have come to stay. E. V. L. 





“You would never guess from his pince- 
nez that he was once a sergeant im the 
French Foreign Legion.”—Daily Mail. 


Pince-nez never tell. 
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* Lovety Diantuus CARYOPHYLLUS, 
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CHEIRANTHUS KEWENSIS AND CAMPANULA CARPATICA,.” 








A Ministerial Problem 


Youne Podgy McSumph and I were 
wandering about the hillside above the 
village when we came unexpectedly 
upon the Reverend Mr. McHloolish. 
The old minister was sitting with his 
back against a rock. 

“Haven't you come rather far, Sir?” 
I remarked, “on such a hot day?” 

“It has been somewhat strenuous,” 
agreed Mr, McHoolish, wiping his face 
with a large red handkerchief. “ But,” 
indicating the valley below with a 
sweep of his hand, ‘I find rest and 
comfort in contemplating that lovely 
scene, It is so ineffably peaceful.” 

“Have you been having a busy time 
with church work ?”’ 

“Matters have been somewhat trying 
of late,” said Mr. McHoolish. ‘Two 
devoted members of the Woman's 

Guild have found it impossible to see 
eye to eye with each other about a 
certain matter. It concerns a question 
of buns at the annual outing.” He 
looked thoughtfully at Podgy, who 
was kneeling in front of him staring up 
at him intently. “Would you mind, 
little man, what sort of buns you had 
at a picnic so long as they were buns?’ 

“Does yer collar go richt roond yer 
neck ?” queried Podgy. 


“Now, Podgy,” I said severely, 





“vou mustn’t be rude. You have seen 
Mr. McHoolish before.” 

But I’ve never saw him as close as 
this,” retorted Podgy, still staring. 

“Well,” said Mr. McHoolish, smiling 
whimsically, “I hope you don’t find me 
very formidable, Podgy?” 

* But does yer collar go richt roond 
yer neck?” 

“Yes, Podgy,” and I thought I de- 
tected a wistful note in the minister's 
voice; “it encloses me completely.” 

“ An’ has a’ the ministers got collars 
that goes richt roond their necks ? 

“Yes, Podgy, it ‘s—it’s part of our 
uniform, shall we say.” 

‘An’ whit do ye do when ye're a 
minister ?”’ 

“Well, Podgy,” replied Mr. MeHoo- 
lish, “we try to make people good—or 
perhaps I should say we try to keep 
them from being bad.” 

“IT was bad yesterday 
confessed Podgy solemnly. 

“Were you indeed? And what did 
you do?”’ 

" “T chased a hen doon the road 
be fore I had ma troosers on.” 

‘And your mother punished you!” 

She made me go back to ma bed.” 

“ Well, you see, Podgy, she made you 
do that so that you would not be bad 
in that way again, 

“ But, ‘argued Podgy, “ye don't ken 
ye’ ‘re bad till ye’ve been it. 
" “In our earlier years that is true, 


mornin,” 





commented Mr, McHoolish, “ but— 

“An’ d’ye wear yer collar a’ the 
time,” asked Podgy, ‘an’ every day ¢”’ 

“Yes, Podgy, all the time.” 

An’ when ye’re in yer bed as weel ¢”’ 

“No,” said Mr. McHoolish. “I—er 

get out of it when I go to bed.” 

“An’ then d’ye get back into it 
again in the mornin’ the same as a 
horse’s collar?” 

A horse’s collar ?”’ rubbing his chin 
reflectively. ‘Well, as a symbol of 
labour I suppose it might be likened 
to a horse’s collar,” 

“When I’m a big man wi’ lang 
troosers,” announced Podgy, “I’m 
maybe goin’ to be a minister.” 

Do you think you would like that ?” 

“Ay,” said Podgy, “but first I’m 
goin’ to be a ingin’-driver, an’ then I’m 
goin’ to be a pirate. But when I’m 
feenished bein’ them I'll come hame 
an’ be a minister. Hoo d’ ye learn to 
be a minister?” 

“Well,” said Mr. McHoolish, “you 
will go to college and study books. And 
then one day your father and mother 
will come to the church and see you 
being made a minister.” 

“Ay,” said Podgy. “An’ then I'll 
come to your hoose an’ ye’ll learn me.” 

“And what do you expect to learn 
of me, little man?” 

“Ye'll have to learn me hoo to get 
ma heid through ma collar,” explained 
Podgy D. 
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Happiness 


os 


Not just happy in a 


I po so want you to be happy. 
and ger- 


personal way. I want your happiness to 
minate, to fructify, to bud, to—— 

How shall I express it? Your happiness should be a kind 
of infection. There—those dear italics have helped me a little. 
It is so difficult in a paper like this, with its respectable 
monotonous type, to e you feel what I feel so deeply. 

(I wonder, Mr. Editor, whether I might have a little 
convincing black type. Only small letters, if you insist. 
And only a line or two. Do you think——? 











BIRMINGHAM | BIRMINGHAM 
3.15 Rep Rose 3.15 Lapy Jane 
The Sergeant-Major The Adjutant 











Thank you, thank you, Mr. Editor! Yes, that is 
better—a thousand times. You do see what I mean, 
don’t you ? Two and two make four. Yes, you under- 
stand that now. It comes home to you. 


But not if it is printed in this dull unimaginative fashion. 
Two and two make four. There—somehow it seems less 
important—even a little less true. Doesn’t it? 

he fact is that the present time is too vital, too alive, for 
ordinary type. Black letters for black days. 


WHAT A WONDERFUL THING IT WOULD BE 
IF EVERYONE WAS HAPPY! 





BIRMINGHAM 
3.15 Broop OrancE 
The Admiral’s Nap 











Thank you, Mr. Editor. 

Nevertheless we cannot live always on the heights. Let 
us have a quiet paragraph or two. Just you and | together. 

“Happy.” A beautiful word, is it not? And, unlike so 
many words, it seems to be just right. “Happy.” “Happi- 
ness.” I whisper the joyous syllables to myself, hoping 
that you are whispering too. 

Somehow the French “heureux” is not nearly so ex- 
pressive. Nor is the German But I do not know what 
the German is. 

“Happiness.” As you read it, do you not seem to hear 
the lark ¢ 


“Happiness.” 





Can you not see the little lambs bounding, the cherry- 
trees in blossom / 





BIRMINGHAM 


3.15 FiLorize. 
The Dean | 





“ Happiness.” 


Can you not hear the cooing of doves, the kiss of lovers, 
the wind in the soil, the perfect hum of your engine ticking 
over ! 


“HAPPINESS!” 


I see , enormous oysters, innumerable 
orchids, immeasurable cigars. 


Do you? Oh, say that you do! You do? That's fine. 


And yet, do you know, I believe there is something 
wrong with this dear word of ours? Happy does not 
mean happy in the happy way that I want you to be 
happy. 








BIRMINGHAM 
System Horse 
‘axe Cuarves James Fox 


BIRMINGHAM 
Form Horse 
3.15 Mew-Mew 








| 
| 
— 








For happy—no—change down, please, Mr. Printer .. . . 


“Happy” truly means “coming or happening by chance.” 
“Hap” means chance, fortune, luck. And “happy” means 
for most of us having good “hap” or fortune. 





BIRMINGHAM 
Astrology Horse 
3.15 PHaraon’s Aunt 








Oh, but I don’t like all this talk of chance, do you ’ 

I don’t want your happiness to be a mere matter of 
LucK. I want you to MAKE it. Oh, you do see that, don't 
you? 

Happiness—Heaven’s best gift. Surely, surELy it 
can't come to us like something out of the hat, a prize in a 
lucky dip, a horse in a sweepstake! 

We can’t accept that, can we, you and I? 





BIRMINGHAM | 
3.15 NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
“ Not a bad horse at all ” 
The Postman 








No, no, we must make our own ha piness, as we make 
our OWn money, our own marriages. ow have been given 
a will of your own with which to choose your own goal. 
You have been given powers of your own with which to fight 
your way. You must not sit still and wait for the apples 
of life to fall into your lap. 





‘aoe 


BIRMINGHAM 
Algebra Horse 
VENERABLE BEDE 
The Schoolmaster 


} 
| 
| 


3.15 


Eee 


So, every morning, I want you to say to yourself— 


(Please, Mr. Printer, help to get this Thought into my 
public’s head. It cannot concentrate for more than a 
paragraph of two short sentences, poor mutt. It must be 
distracted, diverted, dazzled—or it will fall asleep. Sweet 


Mr. Printer, assist me now . . .) 

eo 

<3 p& a 

gO Sr ge 
= 
WILL 
BE 
HAPPY 

TO-DAY.” 


And I want you to say more than that. 
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: 
‘RECITE ME YOUR WINES,’ 
ag In the bath, at the breakfast-table, in the train, jostling 
BIRMINGHAM through the busy throng, crowding into the lift—carry 
Wuat Tury Say these twin thoughts with you always:— 
i } 
| | 3.15 4.0 4.30 y ' 
penne he. z | 
| The Sergeant- RED Rose FIREFLY CELLO SOLO ‘ 4 \ q 
Major | “ e , 
The Adjutant | LADY JANE CHARLES LAMB K NOCKABOUT AND 
The Admiral BLOOD ORANG? foro Ul SUMATRA ! W hy 
The Dean FLORIZE! On, YRAH! \ ELLOW-LkEa yy 
System | CHARLES JAMES WIsHHON: Bee's WING %. 
| Fox 
Form j MEW-MEW Wer HEN FOLLOW UP i 
Astrology PHARAOH'S AUNT ZODIAC MERCURY | - ° | 
Algebra | VENERABLE Bept MARTELLO WHISKERS © “y 
The Postman | NEBUCHADNEZZAR ABRACADABRA Nasturtion i wv, % 
The Mayor LACK-A-DAY i SHYLOCK Wire KNIGHT } : = 
et ESS 4a avi 
The Office-Boy Nuts On, YEAH | * HELL,” SAID THE 
DUCHESS | 
I want you to say— BIRMINGHAM + 
. , ’ r¥r Sh tH rae 
«OOL AddVH SHYAH.LO AIVA TIM I» gebes scares 


: 3.15 Love rm a Mist 
(Thank you, Mr. Printer. If that doesn’t catch the bovine 


: The County Court Judge | 
attention, nothing will.) 


A. P. Hi. 
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At the Aldershot Tattoo 





As the final programme is on June 
18th I am afraid that by the time 
you read this you will only have three 
more days to go and see the Aldershot 


manner, The Norman castle of Guynes 
having been specially set aside for his 
habitation, he decided that it wasn’t 
sufficiently regal or that the plumbing 





THE ASSAULT ON FORT MORO 


“Fieer Srreer For Ever.” 


Tattoo, And as at a rough guess about 
710,000 people will see it this year, any 
praise from me at this stage will be in 
« large degree preaching to the con- 
verted, Which rather cuts the ground 
from under my feet. Still, here goes! 
There may be someone listening to me. 

The keynote of the 1938 Tattoo is 
colour, and it is struck right at the 
start by the polyehromatic pageantry 
of a representation of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold; for in those sixteenth- 
century days soldiers wore real uni- 
forms, not “mustard-coloured dittos.’ 
Blue and yellow slashed, or blue, gold 
and scarlet, or green and white tunics 
with scarlet hose, the effect as “ Liv- 
eried Group” after “ Liveried Group” 
winds across the arena under the 
searchlights really takes one's breath 
away. The Field of the Cloth of Gold 
was, as everyone of course knows— 
one minute, please, while I look up my 
history-book—at Ardres, near Calais, 
where Henry VIII. of England went 
to meet Francois I. of France to 
arrange a treaty of friendship. Actu- 
ally it is a wonder to me that the en- 
counter — off so amicably, for our 
Henry didn’t start in the most tactful 


was out of date or something, and so 
brought a Really Decent Palace of his 
own over from England, together with 
three thousand workmen to set it up. 


8 \ Bl 


It is just little things like these that 
are apt to cause bad blood. Evidently 
it didn’t in this case, for when at the 
end of the programme this particular 
spectacle was continued and the two 
monarchs finally met, they greeted one 
another exceedingly warmly, at once 
dismounted, and arm-in-arm retired to 
a pavilion at the back where we could 
see a bench and trestle-table remark. 
ably like those outside village pubs— 
and, if we know our Henry, pretty soon 
to be used for the same purpose. 

The second item in the programme 
is a truly impressive drill display by the 
Guards, wearing the white jackets of 
forty years ago—a miracle of skill and 
precision, One is glad that they are 
allowed to relieve their feelings at the 
end of it by firing off three volleys of 
what was called “special ammunition” 
but which turned out to be fireworks. 
No one ever let me do that when I was 
in the Army, however strenuously | 
had drilled! 

History this year is represented by 
the “Assault and Capture of Fort 
Moro, Havannah, 1762.” There is a 
preliminary sea bombardment by 
H.M.S. Alcide, and a grenade attack 
by British Grenadiers upon a Spanish 
sortie, with enough casualties to de- 
light the hearts of any Army performer 

-for does not the British soldier just 
love to die histrionically in the glare 
of a searchlight?) Then the Artillery 
comes into action, storming parties are 
driven back, a mine is sprung, the walls 
are breached and the final assault is 
successful, Throughout the action, 
when I saw it at the Press Rehearsal, 
the utmost courage and coolness were 
displayed by the Press photographers, 
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who with total disregard of danger 
wandered in and out of the serried 
ranks, courting certain death every 
minute. The final assault was delivered 
by the Royal Regiment, headed jointly 
by Lieutenant CHARLES ForpEs and 7'he 
News-Chronicle (or The Daily Mail)—-1 
was too far off to distinguish his colours), 

The other items comprise the Massed 
Bands of Two Commands—no fewer 
than twenty full bands and eight drum. 
and-fife ; an intricate dispay of drill by 
over seven hundred men who carry 
coloured lanterns and form patterns in 
the dark; Highland Dancing combined 
with Marching with naked torches 
and, windy though it was, not a bear. 
skin went up in flames; and a Physical 
Culture Display by six hundred men, 
ending up with a bout of club-swinging 
in the dark which, the clubs being 
lit with yellow, red and green, gave 
one at times the impression of a vast 
Piccadilly Circus Traffic Light system 
suddenly gone berserk, And there isa 
whole turn of--hold on to your seats, 
please !—FrREWORKS, real Brock fire- 
works! ‘This, as the programme 
naively puts it, lasts just long enough 
to enable the arena to be set for the 
item following. The producer has evi- 
dently nothing to learn from the stage 

Finally there is a serious item by the 
First Anti-Aircraft Division of the 
Territorial Army, who stage the beating 
off of an imaginary air attack upon 
their sleeping bivouac, While sleeping 
(Query : Waiting for the R.A.F. to roll 
up and do their stuff?) the troops all 
have the same dream, which we see 
enacted before us, It is a hunting scene 
with real red coats and real dogs—I 
mean hounds—and two terriers, and a 
signpost for them to meet at, and even 
& governess-cart. One wonders what 
would happen if the dream were not 
over before the attack started. Would 
there be an instant emergency issue of 
gas-masks for all concerned, not for 
getting the do—hounds ? 

In every way a grand show; and it 
was good to learn at the end that there 
was no truth in the rumour that this 
Tattoo would be the last, It had be- 
come, it was said, too unwieldy ; it took 
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men off their training, disorganised 
routine and was bad for discipline ; 
there was even an impression that, in 
spite of the benefits accruing to charity, 


and excitement-—is probably more 
valuable for discipline and war con- 
ditions than orderly movements on 
& parade -ground, 


And as for the 








AIR 


“Tue Sovprens’ Dream,” 
GAS-PROOF GOVERNESS-CAKI 


DEFENCE 


VISION oF 


DISPLAY—(/tem 6) 
ARP 


HUNT COMPLETE with 


financial side, no charge whatever falls 
on public funds. Indeed, were the 


public money was being spent on what 
was to all intents and purposes merely 





a dramatic academy for Thomas 
Atkins. This is all untrue. The way the 
producer and those with him have 
handled this year’s ‘unwieldy ”’ Tattoo 
goes to show that it could be double the 
size and they could still wield it. The 
training provided by the movement 
and control of troops in the dark 


Tattoo to be discontinued it is highly 
probable that money would have to be 
spent to deal with the many expenses 
and cases of military hardship which 
are not covered by any Vote, but the 
taking care of which is very necessary 
for the contentment and well-being of 
the soldier A.A 





Nor FORGETTING THE “ LIGHTS.” 
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“Can you swim yet, Micuar.t’ 
‘WELL, MY TOP HALF CAN,” 











Hardy Annual 


A Seasonal Remonstrance 


‘Tue beauty spots of Britain,’ 
I said, “are all too few, 
The seemly spots to sit in, 
The goodly spots to view; 
Wherefore, sweet trippers, do not make 
A mess of them, for mercy’s sake.” 
And they replied, “What's bitten— 
Whatever's bitten you! ” 


‘ Bottles I do not frown on,” 
I said, ‘while still intact; 
Good ale can put the crown on 
Good air, and that’s a fact; 
But need you therefore strew the grass 
With pentacles of broken glass 
For others to sit down on?” 


“"E’s cracked,” they said—“’e’s cracked. 


“Brother,” I said, “and sister, 
The journal you have read 
Becomes a blot and blister 
To suffering eyes when spread 
With all ite merriment and lore 
By sections on the forest floor.” 
They told me, “Cheese it, Mister!’ 
They bade me boil my head. 


“Your wrappers and your holders, 
Your packets and your tins, 
Your leaflets and your folders, 
Your cast banana-skins, 
Your chocolate’s discarded sheath 
Will you not bury all beneath 
The bushes or the boulders, 
The bracken or the whins?”’ 


Thus spake I down in Surrey 
And out High Wycombe way, 
Where picnic-parties hurry, 
Where hikers holiday ; 
Masters,” I cried, “pray hold your hand! 
Don't make an ashpit of our land!” 
They didn’t seem to worry; 
“Oh, yeah?” they said— 


‘ 


‘oh, yeah?” 


“Is it,” [ eried, “intention 
That does these crimes commit, 
Or mere miscomprehension— 

A simple want of wit?” 
They answered “Cor!” they answered ‘Cool’ 
And “Wot’s it got to do with you!” . . . 

Oh, well—Non-intervention! 
Let them get on with it. H. B. 
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THE DISHONOURS OF WAR 


Mars. “1 used to be the God of Battle—not Butchery.” 
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“ Now THAT YOU'VE FOUND YOUR WAY WE HOPE YOU ‘LL 








Two Men on a Bridge 


SomE men, according to common re- 
port, are so impetuous by nature that 
they cross their bridges before they 
come to them. They must be queer 
creatures. Nice men do not even cross 
their bridges when they do come to 
them, They lean over the parapet and 
contemplate the waters. It is good for 
the soul, and also it is a kind of com- 
pliment to the bridge-builder, who 
would scarcely have made his parapets 
so comfortable to lean over if he had 
not meant them to be put to good use 
by men of sensibility. 

The bridge I have in mind at the 
moment is one of those pleasant hump- 
backed stone bridges over a moderate- 
sized stream—not a mere stickleback 
stream, for that kind is best observed 

ma grassy bank, but a stream which 
has about it the makings of a reputable 
river later on, a stream you wouldn't 
think of trying to jump unless you had 
with you a long vaulting-pole such as 
all too few wayfarers are equipped with 
in these unadventurous days. It is a 
matter of constant amazement to me 
that hikers and walkers in general have 
hot yet discovered, or rather redis- 
covered, the advantages of a vaulting- 








pole for cross-country work, The ease 
with which gates, hedges, ditches, 
streams and even small haystacks and 
outhouses can be cleared in this 
manner lends to a week-end ramble a 
charm and a variety that are never 
forgotten. The pole should be eight, 
or better, nine feet in length and shod 
with iron at the foot to preserve it from 
wear and tear, but it must not be spiked 
or it may adhere too firmly to the 


ground and be left on the far side of 


the obstacle which the jumper has 
cleared—a vexatious occurrence. One 
day perhaps I may tell you how I 
crossed three counties ina dead straight 
line with my vaulting-pole, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, and how a frenzied crowd lined 
the course at the finish, waving 
summonses for trespass, claims for 
damage to crops and the roofs of pig- 
sties, and other significent tributes to 
my prowess. 

‘Well, I had been leaning over the 
parapet of this bridge I have in mind 
for some twenty minutes when a 
stranger, who from his settled stance 
and air of complete repose must have 
been there at least an hour before me, 


drew my attention to a collection of 


sticks and other flotsam nestling with 
a pleasant undulatory motion against 
the right-hand pier. 


COME OFTEN.” 








‘Been there for weeks, that rubbish 
‘as,” he said. 

[ said “Oh?” 

‘Weeks and weeks she’s been there. 
She comes down with the stream, see— 
from ‘igher up, as you might say, and 
she rests up against them there stones 
and there she lays—weeks, ah, maybe 
months.” 

I said “Ah!” 

“Months,” said the man earnestly. 

I said “ Really?” 

‘Well, you can’t wonder at it. What 
should move ’er? There’s times I've 
known a bit of stick and all lay there 
six months or more and never stir. 
There she lays and there she stays, 
and nothin’ to worry ‘er until the flood- 
water comes down and lifts ’er up, and 
then—twallop /—she’s through.” 

I began to feel at a bit of a loss. I 
had never met a man before who took 
his rubbish so seriously. I made a big 
effort. 

“It’s a nice bit of water,” I said. 

“Ah, she’s nice enough now, but 
you should ‘ave seen ‘er last November. 
Nice? P-phut! She was up to the 
arches!” 

“That must have shifted the rubbish.” 

“Tt did that,” said the man, and 
brooded darkly on his loss. 

After a few minutes’ silence | 
crossed over to the other parapet. 
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Reflections of a Man of Strict 
Honour 





Iv’s perturbing, that’s what it is, 
seeing we Entwhistles have always been 
as thin as rakes, though that wasn’t 
so surprising in the case of dear grand- 
father, who after all was one. 

And it’s so horribly unfair. When | 
think they used to fill me with cod- 
liver oil when I was a baby to build me 
up and milk when I was a boy and stout 
when I was at Cambridge, oh, I do so 
wish they hadn’t. Putting some flesh 
on my bones, the doctor called it, and 
he would have been a happy man if he 
could have seen me to-day, Happier 
than I am, for nearly nineteen is too 
much even when you discount the 

leasure of making people’s cars go 
opsided and platforms rock and pews 
creak. It palls. 

No wonder I weighed all my clothes 
and bought my portable scales and 
take them everywhere so that I can go 
scientifically into the whole business 
once and for all. Hostesses still look 
at me a little searchingly when | say, 
“You won't mind if I weigh myself 
directly after the savoury, I've got 
my scales here?” and maitres d’hotel 
haven't really taken to them, but we 
delvers after the truth have always 
met with opposition, 

Now that the graph I keep in the lid 
is long enough to mean something one 
fact stands out a mile. I go up very 
easily, and down easily but not nearly 
soeasily. It’s probably just another 
Entwhistle trait, like taking naturally 
to stilts and being able to tuck our 
ears in. 

What I mean is, looking at the graph 
I have to admit I’m tremendously 
susceptible to nourishment. If you 
take a~n, for instance, which the car 
would only go up in first, it only 
represents the effects of lunch and 
dinner with the Thrustles, whose cook 
happens to have had lessons from an 
Armenian with cream on the brain 
B was in their hall on leaving, but al- 


At 





ea 4? 


though I walked the four miles home, 
carrying the scales, it took me no 
further down than c. c—p, admittedly 
no more than a foothill, I’m bound to 
attribute to four slices of thickish 

~and-butter I had to eat at tea 
next day because I felt so faint after 


one of my long reducing tramps. It 
does seem wickedly cruel, doesn’t it, 
that when a man like me makes a 
really big effort to melt off a few 
pounds he lets himself in for a hunger 
it might be fatal to neglect? And not 
only hunger; there’s thirst too, which 
is where K came in, I was so parched 
by half-past six I had to go and have 
a pint, and a pint didn’t quite do it, 

K-¥ is three days of sheer unmitigated 
self-denial, saying No to chocolate 
cake, No to sugar and No to drink 
except between meals, when it tastes 
nasty. ¥-G is where self-denial sud- 
denly went under, as it always will 
except in very abnormal cases. | 
suppose even good climbers would nope 
themselves together between F and a, 
but then it was a medicinal meal and 
mathematically square, so they couldn’t 
reasonably complain. 

G~H, the sort of thing I used to like 
free-wheeling down, is interesting in an 
academic sense as the result of sudden 
nervous crisis. I was driving home 
and just as I shouted at a man who'd 
cut in against me that he ought to be 
shot the lights went red on me and 
there I was. He jumped out, and 
amongst other things he said in his 
coarse way was that he’d been heavy- 
weight champion of Derbyshire and it 
would give him a deep lasting joy to 
knock off my block. The lights only 
just went green in time, but | got away 
and was able to check up in a quiet 
side-street. It was a wonderful drop 
in so short a time, but what I feel is I 
haven’t the stamina to reduce seriously 
on those lines. 


You need a head for heights to 
examine H-I, but if you consider it as 
the prelude to 1-J giddiness disappears. 
The story here is the same as E-F, F-G, 
except that H-1 isn’t self-denial but a 
Turkish bath, which works quicker and 
is much nicer but leaves a more com- 
pelling sort of vacuum. After this 
crushing disappointment J—K came as 
a welcome surprise until I discovered 
I’d left dear Uncle Bulstrode’s half- 
hunter behind in the bathroom, 

K-L, practically flat to all but the 
keenest eyes, doesn’t look like lemon in 
my tea for four days, but that’s what 
it is. L-M is the penalty of chivalry, 
a big helping of a new way of doing 
potatoes which Mrs. Pomeloy had 
cooked herself. I wish she would. As 
for M-N, it was only a few sandwiches 
after I'd walked all the way home. 

So in a way it’s all quite clear, as I 
suspected, 


(1) I have a big frame. 

(2) It intends to get bigger. 

(3) Exercise only encourages it. 
(4) So does not eating. 


What helpful things graphs are! 
Eric. 


“In our report of the annual general 
meeting of the Chichester Players, promin- 
ence was given to a loss on the ‘ Richard of 
Bordeaux’ production, the amount of the 
receipts being incorrectly stated as £11 Is. 
10d. The correct figure is £111 Is. 10d., 
while the expenses were £20 78. 4d, Thus 
the amount of the loss was £9 5s. 6d.” 

Local paper. 


What do you mean, “thus”? 





“MESSAGES AND GIFTS FROM THE ( 
Nor YET.” 


ineat Wuire Carer—nor Yet, JENKINSON, 
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The Favourite Wins 


“Wen my noble horse Glubdubbrib won the National 
St. Oaks I made forty thousand pounds,” said my Aunt 
Tabitha, taking the bit between her teeth, “for the investing 
public. But all I got out of it myself was a sore arm,” 

“I presume,” her fat uncle suggested, “that your noble 
horse Glubdibbrub got at you with a hypodermic syringe 
on the eve of the great race?” 

Aunt Tabitha averred hoarsely that this was correct. “Tn 
the arm,” she elaborated. ‘ Also I was half asleep for weeks 
afterwards owing to the drugs that my noble teed Glib- 
dubbrub had surreptitiously mixed with my bran mash.” 

“The old war-horse appears to have got a little surrep- 
titiously mixed herself, if | may say so,” said her thin uncle 
to himself in a low voice, under the impression that he was 
speaking to me. 

“This noble horse of yours 

“Gludbibbrib ?” 

“Yes. Was it a hot favourite?” 

“Opinion about its chances was split into two camps,’ 
suid Aunt Tabitha, “of about fifty tents each. Through 
some of these the rain leaked very badly.” 

“What rain?” 

The rain on the day of the great race,” 

“Do you mean to tell me that the day of the great race 
did not dawn bright and sunny?” said Aunt Tabitha’s thin 
uncle incredulously, “Never in the whole of my career 
have I heard of a day of a great race that did not dawn 

“A complex depression, centred over the Hebrides and 
moving slowly and majestically eastwards, with a tinkling 
sound,” Aunt Tabitha explained, “made it rain.” 

“Why did the depression tinkle ¢”’ 

“Tt was thought to be the work of a gong,” Aunt Tabitha’s 
grandmother immediately replied ; but Aunt Tabitha, taking 
no notice of this, said, “It had run into some broken glass 
on the way down.” 


" T began hastily. 
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“I'M LOOKING For A TINY ONR IN C MAJOR FOR THE 
RKREAKVAST-TARLE,” 


es 
“In the old days,” her third great-grandfather recalled, 
“depressions often used to tinkle, but the 1920 one put a 
stop to that. Now they moan,” 

nxious to get the whole thing over, after a brief pause | 
asked Aunt Tabitha: ‘And did any untoward incident mar 
the start of the great race?” 

“One,” she replied. “My noble horse Glibribbdub began 
to eat the starter.” 

“How?” T said, astonished. 

“ Beginning at the top. Fortunately we noticed in time 
that unscrupulous backers had coated him with poison, and 
my noble horse Glubrubbdib was prevailed upon to diagorge, 
But it was a near thing. Also, the starter being out of action, 
they had to use the crank, and for a long time nobody could 
find the crank.” 

Several loud voices suggested the names of various cranks 
who might have been used instead, but Aunt Tabitha 
pointed out that as all these disapproved of horse-racing 
none of them was present. 

“However,” she went on, “we got started eventually, in 
spite of a backfire that nearly broke the wrist of a member of 
the Hockey Club who was deputising for a member of the 
Jockey Club, My noble horse Glubriddbid was facing the 
wrong way at the time, so L allowed him to run backwards 
for some distance in order not to waste precious moments in 
turning him round, The startled air rang with shouts of 
‘Six to four the field!’ ‘Half-past five Glidrubbub!’ ‘L-sizz, 
choe-lits!’ and similar technical cries.” 

“When did you bend to whisper into your mount’s 
sweating ear?” asked Aunt Tabitha’s fat uncle. 

“Just about then,” she replied, “my mount’s sweating 
ear was What | bent to whisper into, ‘Come along, old fellow,’ 
| whispered, in order to make it clear to him that [| wished 
our progress to continue in substantially the same direction, 
The elect was effec-—-the effect was electrical. My noble 
horse Gludbiddrud, which had by this time, unnoticed by 
all but the keenest observers, turned itself the right way 
round,” Aunt Tabitha narrated, “charged along the hill, 
thundered over the straight, sprang down ‘Tattenham 
Corner and zoomed round Becher's Brook to win by almost 
any length, As he breasted the tape a myriad voices roared 
“They're off!’ ” 

“You made a mistake there,” her thin uncle said. ° Horses 
don’t breast the tape, they pass the post, unless | mean post 


the pass.’ 

5, Ke p the pass,” said her fat uncle, 

Keep the peace,” said one of the cousins, just as another 
one said, ‘Keep the change.” 

“Never mind,” Aunt Tabitha said briskly. “The fact 
remains that my noble horse Glibrubdud romped home first. 
He might have done better than this if T had been able to 
get rid of my unfortunate habit of hugging the rails. It is 
very hard indeed to romp home first hugging the rails, 
unless they happen to be readily detachable, .... And 
that is how the pair of us won the investing public forty 
thousand pounds.” 

They liked that ?”’ 1 said. 

“They were so delighted,” Aunt Tabitha boomed, ‘that 
many of them went and hugged the rails, being, of course, 
immediately run over by the 3.15.” 

“Sundays only,” murmured her second great-grandfather 

“All right then, the 3.20,” 


There was another of those pauses, in which a number of 


assorted relatives could be heard observing “Ah, well.” 
Then Aunt Tabitha’s thin uncle said, “By the way, | don't 
think you mentioned the name of this noble horse of yours. 
What was the name of your noble horse ¢”’ 

“ Kelipse,” replied Aunt Tabitha, adding in her imitable 
fashion, “or something.” RM. 
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At the Play 





“Spring Meetinc”” (AMBASSADORS) 


Tuis is a play without any particular 
shape, rhyme or reason, but 
I enjoyed it very much. It 
is about Ireland; not, how- 
ever, the Ireland where 
women wail into shawls 
and strong gloomy men in 
mackintoshes sit round 
what, with a very slight 
change of scene, would be 
the samovar, but a merry 

lace in the West where 
vowlegged baronets and 
eccentric aunts and the 
wittiest odd-job-men in the 
world abound. No breath 
of politics intrudes into 
this picture of present-day 
Tipperary, and though 
one takes leave to doubt 
the strict accuracy of 
such an omission, it is 
pleasant to be reminded 4 
that in parts of Ireland \W 


ws 


one can still feel happily sae(tittt 


insulated from the rest of fk 
creation. 

M. J. FARRELL and Jou 
Perry, the authors, have 
given good parts to each of 
their nine characters, and 
from the start they set an 
exhilarating pace. I have 
seldom heard a play get so 
many honest laughs so 
quickly, and this not from a 
first-night audience, whose 
reactions are often mechan-* 
ical and meaningless. The dialogue is 
amusing without going too far out of 
its way either for Moloneyisms or wise- 
cracks, and the humours of Irish 
country-house life are treated with a 
native sympathy ewhich makes them 
the richer. It is no good being funny 
at the expense of the Irish, because 
they themselves know only too well 
how funny they are. 

The daughters of Sir Richard Furze 
(Mr. Rocer Livesey), having thoughts 
beyond horses and romantic ambitions 
beyond retired majors smelling strongly 
of stables, find their days long and 
dreary on allowances of twenty-five 

yunds a year. There is plenty more 
in the till, but it is all absorbed by their 
father’s passion for new horses and 
old brandy. Joan (Miss Joyce Carry) 
is thirty-two and retains vague mem- 
ories of a larger life from a brief educa- 
tion in England. The estate is entailed 
to her, but that is no help towards 
remedying her present shabby and 
jaded condition. It is not surprising 


BACKGROUND TO 
Bijou Furze 
Tony Fox-Collier 
Johnny Mahoney . 
Tiny Fox-Collier 
Sir Richard Furze 
Baby Furze . 


that she is in love with an attractive 
ex-stable-boy, Michael (Mr. NIALL 


MacGrynis), whom her father ‘has 
had trained as a vet. 

Baby (Miss Betty CHANCELLOR), 
who is only twenty, is still in a state of 
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AN IRISH 


Mr. W. G. Fay 
Miss Zena Dare 





BUTLER’S PANTRY WISDOM 


Joan Furze . 
James . 


. Miss Joyce Carey 
. Mr. Arruur Srxcram 


BREAKFAST 
. Miss Marcaretr Ruturrrorp 
Mr, Nicwo.as Pipes 


Mr. Rocer Livesry 
. Miss Berry CHANCELLOR 


active rebellion; but even she has so 
far failed to deal effectively with the 
meannesses of a petty tyrant who nips 
all domestic argument in the bud by 
retreating to his study to celebrate the 
sacred and inviolable ritual of filling 
in his racing entries for 
Punchestown. She is not 
in love, but fully prepared 
to be. The household is 
completed by Aunt Bijou 
(Miss MarGaret Ruruer- 
FORD), an old lady driven 
a little weak in the head by 
seventy years of uninter. 
rupted immersion in the 
Irish countryside, who lives 
for surreptitious and dis. 
astrous bets; and its man- 
agement ic in the hands 
of James (Mr. ArtTHUR Srv- 
CLAIR), who is kept busy as 
Aunt Bijou’s maid, the girls’ 
father-confessor and moral 
arbitrator, and, in a minor 
degree, as butler. He is a 
grand character, and in 
some ways the best thing 
in the play. 

Tiny Fox-Collier (Miss 
ZeNA Dare) and her son 
Tony (Mr. Nicno.as 
Puipps), who come to stay, 
could hardly be in greater 
contrast to the Furzes, being 
fashionable and on the spot 
and, above all, English. 
Tiny has brought Tony over 
specifically to capture Joan 
and the entail. It is no part 
of her plan that he should 
fall in love with Baby, that 
Joan should remain faithful 
to Michael or that she should find 
ancient flames revived in herself and 
Sir Richard, But that is what happens. 

The tying-up of the loose threads 
is somewhat arbitrarily done, and 
whether quite in conformity with the 
law I cannot say; but this is Tipperary, 
and all that matters is that the play 
ends as funnily as it begins. In spite of 
having little action it never slows up 
uncomfortably, an achievement which 
is a good deal due to the precision and 
ingenuity of Mr. Joun GreLaup’s pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Srxciarr’s performance is out- 
standing, but Miss Ruraerrorp’s 
gentle craziness, the skill with which 
Mr. Livesry lends charm to an old 
scamp, and the dashing attack of Miss 
Dare all merit praise. The acting 1s 
good enough throughout, but no 


notice of it would be complete without 
& special word for Mr. W. G. Fay's 
delightful portrait of the kind of 
bowler-hatted domestic —— in 
RIC. 


which Ireland excels. 
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At the Revue 


“945 anp Att Tuat” (Royaury) 
8.45 and All That, at the Royalty 
Theatre, is a very agreeable affair, with 


a great deal of wit, served up 
very unpretentiously. I am not 

sure that this simplicity of ap- 
proach is really the right way to 

the hearts of what is called the 
West-End theatre-going public. 

I think they like to go to the 
theatre in style, as to a place of 
dignity and opulence, where 
those who do not dress like to 

be dressed vicariously and to 
bask in the stiff shirt-fronts of 

the more punctiliously-attired 
yversons in the stalls. For the 
Radon theatre is not a cheap 
amusement in comparison with 

the main alternatives, like the 
cinema, the wireless or the 
evening stroll. It is expensive 

as an outing, meaning, for most 

of the audience, a quite con- 
siderable journey. It is only 
human nature if people expect 

at the end of such exertions and 
outlay something considerably 
more elaborate than would alto- 
gether content them round the 
corner near their homes. All 

the time that I watched 8.45 
and All That I reflected on this 
human weakness of us theatre 
going ones, on this failure to trans- 
cend time and place; because here 
was a show full of merits but 
plainly, alas! not destined to draw 
the town. Everyone who saw it 
would have been full of praise for 
the identical show had they come 
across it in a simpler setting, in a 
hall by the sea, or as part of some 
gala summer evening. 

Its great merit is a special kind 
of satirical humour, particularly 
well exemplified in a number to 
which I give first place—the story 
of the three blind mice, as sung by 
the Bughaus Trio from Germany, 
by the Wotnottski Singers from 
Russia, and then, best of all, by the 
Dribble Hornpipe Players, English 
amateurs, with souls for high drama, 
making of the tragedy a powerful 
Greek play. 

Miss Giiuian Hume, who has 
marked talent as a comic actress, 
gets a great many opportunities in 
the course of the evening, but none 
finer than as the chief figure, the 
farmer’s wife, filled with deep and 
loud remorse for the dreadful thing 

has done. She is also very 
amusing, in company with Mr. 


JAMES HAYTER, as a woman dog- 
fancier, and as the wife of a professional 
thief; and she has a subdued but im- 
portant part in a rather more obvious 
scene which is a satire on the modern 
craze for fantastic diets. 

A number called “South for 





GLAMOUR FROM THE AUDIENCE 


Mr. Caaries Hesiop 
Miss Greva Gynt 





LITTLE SWOONINGTON GOES GREEK 
Miss Ginuanx Hume 
Me. James Hayrer 


Glamour” has a good unexpected 
finish to some sustained excitement, 
though it might have been stronger for 
the excision of some rather over- 
familiar parodying of Clapham on 
holiday in the South of France. 
Several of the numbers left one with 
this feeling that a little more 
care in selecting a less familiar 
angle of approach would have 
been not very difficult and very 
well worth while. “Only a 
Mannequin” and “Beauty's 
Only Skin-Deep” are both in a 
well-worn tradition. 
But most of the programme 
is as fresh as it is entertaining. 
Mr. James Hayrer has, for 
example, a most excellent song, 
as a butler announcing the 
bailiffs to an indifferent mis- 
tress. This is a song in the 
old music-hall tradition, with 
successive verses and clear 
ringing rhymes, and Mr. Hay- 
TER delivers it up beautifully 
on his butler’s salver. 
Professor Eddison’s lecture 
on globe-trotting, with slides, 
a piece that would read as well 
as it plays—a very rare quality 
indeed in dramatic entertain- 
ment—was one of the high 
spots of the second half. The 
Professor appeared, an old 
dodderer in the best sense of 
the words, and meandered 
with much good-nature through 
a lecture that easily held the de- 
lighted attention of his audience. 
Although humour may be said 
to be the chief ingredient in the 
evening's show, the eye is also 
catered for, and Miss Greta 
Gynt is provided with a succes- 
sion of swift scenes in which her 
vitality and gifts enjoy play. The 
“ Ministering Angels,” breathless 
vitality in the sick-room per- 
sonified in a succession of charm- 
ing ladies, give the finishing-touch 
to the only man in the scene, the 
patient, Mr. JoHN BUCKMASTER, 
who has nothing to do but to groan 
and expire. But that is one of his 
more restful scenes, for Mr. Buck- 
MASTER is one of the busiest figures, 
entertaining us in divers rédles 
throughout the evening. He is in 
and of the show, like Mr. Hayrer, 
while Mr. CuarLes HesLop main- 
tains a marked detachment and 
plays the part of the audience's 
friend, filling in the gaps, pro- 
viding the necessary breathing- 
space between the scenes, confiding 
in us, and making the revue justify 
its chosen adjective of “ intimate.” 
D. W. 
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“IT SAY, SURELY THIS ISN'4 


THE RIGHT TIME OF YEAR FOR PLANTIN’ TREES!” 











The Square Peg 


“Dip you say, dear, that your friend 
wanted a job?” Cousin Florence asked 
me in the kindest possible way—but 
rather out of the blue—whilst we were 
doing the flowers, so that I wasn’t ex- 
pecting it and put the silver bowl with 
the sweet peas on the table where the 
glass vase with the roses ought to have 
gone. 

“Dear,” said Cousin Florence, “what 
are you doing?” 

And she explained, by no means for 
the first time, that the sweet peas 
always went in front of dear Cissie’s 
mage and that the roses wouldn't 
ike being so near the little reading- 
lamp. 

(Why not, when Cousin Florence 
never reads by it anyway—and very 
seldom even without it ?) 

So we reorganised the relative 
position of the sweet peas and the 
roses and tried a brief experiment 
with Shirley poppies in front of Cissie. 
Then Cousin Florence said they didn’t 


really look like her—one quite saw the 
truth of this—and took them away 
again and left the sweet peas. 

And Cousin Florence said, “ Did you 
say, dear, that your friend wanted a 
job?” 

The truest answer to this would 
have been that it’s mostly the friends 
of one’s friends who always want jobs. 


Sometimes the friends of the friends of 


one’s friends. How many times are 
not the words uttered: “I know it’s 
not much good, but I must ask you, 
because I promised I’d ask everyone. 
A great friend of mine’s daughter 
has a great friend whose son is just 
leaving school, and they don’t know 
what to do with him next. He’s such 
a nice boy, but it’s no good sending him 
to the Varsity because he can’t pass 
any exam—he just hasn’t got that 


kind of brain. He can’t get into any of 


the Services because of his eyesight, 
and he’s no good at anything mechan- 
ical—in fact he hasn’t got any special 
talent. His mother doesn’t want him 
to go abroad anywhere, and his father 
thinks he oughtn’t to be in London, 
and he doesn’t really know much about 





country things. And anyway, poor 
hoy, he’s rather hampered because of 
his stammer. My friend’s daughter isa 
great friend of the mother’s, and | know 
they're all very anxious to hear of a job 
for him. So I said I’d ask you.” 

You may not believe it, but this all 
flashed through my mind in the space 
of mopping up one tiny pool of water 
spilt from the rose-bowl. (Luckily not 
on the piano.) 

So there was scarcely a moments 
pause before I replied to Cousin 
Florence, “Do you mean Priscilla!” 

“The pretty one with red hair,” said 
Cousin Florence—and one couldn't help 
feeling how extraordinary it was that 
people with red hair always, whether 
deserving or not, get so much more 
notice than anybody else and are re- 
membered apparently for life after 
being seen about once. 

However, it could have served no 
useful purpose to embark just then 
on the rather profound philosophical 
line of thought thus suggested, so I 
said, simply and sufficiently, ‘ Yes. 
“Tell her, dear, next time you write, 
to let you know exactly when she'll be 
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free, and if she’s had any experience 
of Labrador retrievers, and what her 
mother’s name was before she married. 
I might be able to suggest something.” 

So one put these vital inquiries 
into a short and businesslike note, ad- 
dressed it to Priscilla in Bloomsbury, 
found one had no stamp but soaked 
one off from the collection of dud en- 
velopes in the pigeon-hole and took all 
the trouble of pasting it on to the en- 
velope addressed to Priscilla, left the 
letter on the mantelpiece for twenty- 
four hours, remembered it twice in the 
bath, and eventually posted it. 

And what was Priscilla’s reply ? 

That it was lovely to hear from me, 
and she’d been to an A.R.P. class and 
smelt things out of little bottles, and 
wouldn’t it be fun to meet next month? 
and had I heard that the ee were 

ing to Russia? P.S.—Everyone is 
Searing little hankies tied on to the 
backs of their heads. 

So one replied, commenting civilly 
on all this and putting in bits of one’s 
own, and repeating the inquiries about 
when free, the Labrador retrievers and 
the mother. 





Priscilla by return of post described 
a visit to the Joos Ballet and said how 
lovely it would be to take the car to 
France some day for a holiday. P.S.— 
How terribly kind of Cousin Florence. 

But still no answer to anything what- 
ever. Only just this spate of pleasant in- 
formation and affectionate aspirations. 

There was nothing for it but to 
realise that many otherwise admirable 
correspondents do quite fail ever to 
answer inquiries, and that Priscilla 
must be numbered amongst them— 
however regretfully. 

“What was that job you thought 
might do for Priscilla, Cousin Flo- 
rence !”’ I inquired weeks later. 

“A job with a newspaper, dear, 
running a Heart-to-Heart Correspon- 
dence Corner. All she’d have had to 
do would have been to read letters and 
answer the questions in them. Such a 
pity she didn’t apply!” KE. M. D. 








Just Part of the Service 
“A huge pool, with water specially warmed 
by the sun, is set against a beautiful back- 
ground of snow-clad mountains . . .” 
Advt, in Daily Paper. 
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To Point’s Moustache 

O Most abominable bush of red 
Fixed in a face of amethystine hue, 

I cannot wish the hasty word unsaid 
By which I censured you! 


Was it perhaps some lingering crumb 
of cake 
Or ticklish remnant of the morn- 
ing egg 
caused you 
bowled to make 
A sudden swerve to leg ? 


That as the 


bowler 


You might have known that brief 
convulsive twitch 
Would shake me from my vigil- 
ance lyncean 
And let me snick an innocent full-pitch 
Into the empyrean. 


I would not have complained if 
this were all; 
My verse had been more sorrowful 
than bitter, 
Had not your wearer as he caught 
the ball 
Murmured “A perfect sitter!” 














’ WHat po You 
“OR RIGHT THEN, LET OLD CURLY-LOCKS ‘BRE SETTLE IT. 





RECKON A FAIR SHARE-OUT, Gov’ nor? 
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“] HAVE THE DEVIL’S OWN JOB LEAVING THE DOG 
BEHIND OF A MORNING.” 














Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Music Since Beethoven 


Mx. GERALD ABRAHAM defines his approach to the period 
under review in his remarkable and illuminating work as 
that of “the historian of musical style rather than that of 
the «esthetic critic,” and in the main he adheres faithfully 
to his self-imposed limits. He “throws no flowers or brick- 
bats,” dispenses with portraits, and tells us nothing of great 
singers or instrumentalists or conductors, except where 
they have been also composers, such as Liszt, JoacHIM or 
RACHMANINOV. But no composer of note is omitted, from 
ScHUMANN and CHoprn to HinpEMiTH and Gersuwin. The 
catholicity of Mr. ABRAHAM’s appreciation is shown in his 
generous recognition of composers so widely divergent as 
Desussy and Stpertivs, DvokAK and Puccini, Bizet and 
ScHONBERG. WAGNER claims most space as the biggest 
figure “ if not the finest creative musical intelligence ” in the 
period under review. Of the later Verb he writes in terms 
of almost unqualified praise, and the study of Ricwarp 
STRAUSS is perhaps the best thing in the book. While 
Mr. ApranaM finds method in the madness of the 
“atonalists’’ and extremists, his outlook on the future is 
not reassuring. Two very interesting points emerge from 
the concluding pages of A Hundred Years of Music (Ducx- 
wortH, 15/-). Mr. Apranam regrets the decline of home 
music-making, yet recognises in broadcasting and the 
gramophone a helpful aid to the closing of the gulf between 
the modern composer and the average listener. The other 
point is the sterilising and reactionary influence of the 
“ jack-boot of authority” under totalitarian rule. “To get 
his work published and performed the Soviet composer 
must compromise his integrity and write music acceptable 
to the authorities, whether he wants or not.” This was 
written before the fall of Austria, the end of the old Vienna, 
and the intensified Judenhetze directed against all Jewish 
composers, singers and actors. 


The Two Swords Cross 


A brilliant and sufficiently mundane civil servant who 
attained vid a spectacular martyrdom to a golden shrine 
and an international cult, Thomas Becket (LoNcMans, 6/-) 
has always interested the historian and the playwright 
rather than the connoisseur of sanctity. But although a 
hint or two of Murder in the Cathedral has naturally strayed 
into Mr. Ropert Speateur’s graceful and lucid Life of the 
saint, his BecKEt is primarily a dedicated champion of the 
faith, and of the Roman Catholic faith at that. Liycarp, 
the greatest English Catholic historian, is said to have lost 
a cardinal’s hat for appraising St. THomas of Canterbury 
as “a martyr to what he believed to be his duty.” But Mr. 
SPEAIGHT is more generous—and perhaps more accurate— 
in suggesting that this rather tactless defender of the 
immunities of the clergy saw in Henry I1.’s inroads on 
privilege the beginning of the Anglican isolation from the 
rest of Christendom. He is outstandingly fair to Henry— 
the younger, lonelier and less secure of the two; and in 
crediting him with all the sagacity, patriotism and foresight 
possible he has made a vivid, eloquent and convincing 
story out of their tragic quarrel. 





Four Persons and a House 

Birthday Party (CONSTABLE, 7/6) is a title which suggests 
a comedy in the manner of .Mr. Denis MackaiL. But 
Mr. C. H. B. Krrcntn’s latest novel is not in the least like 
that. The comedy in it is of the ironical kind which 
is but another aspect of tragedy. And indeed there is 
tragedy here—a suicide, a fatal accident, a death which 
may or may not have been a murder. Yet the story is no 
thriller nor even sensational in the vulgar sense: if it may 
be called that it is because its characters are moved to their 
destinies more by feeling than by reason. Four of them, 
speaking or ruminating in turn, tell or rather adumbrate 
the plot. They are /sabel Carlice, daughter, sister and aunt 
of successive lords of Carlice Abbey, whose passion for her 
home profoundly though obscurely influences the issue; 
Ronald Carlice, who becomes head of the house as a child 
but is not to enter on his inheritance until his majority 
and has meanwhile gone to Oxford and turned Communist; 
Dora Carlice, Ronald’s stepmother, reigning uneasily, for 
more than one reason, in a world to which she does not 
belong ; and lastly Stephen Payne, Dora’s brother, a dreamer 
periodically subject to outrageous action. This method of 
presentation involves a good deal of back-and-forth 
chronology and the gradual interweaving of separate 
strands. But Mr. Krrcurn has proved equal to his difficulties. 














“Not EATING YOUR FAT—AND MILLIONS STARVING IN 
Russia!” 
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He maintains both interest and sus- 
, and the self-revelation of his 


protagonists is subtle. 


Anglo-Chinese Puzzle 


No ordinary situation 

Invests the tale Nem Woopwarp 
tells 

In his Off- White (a publication 
At 7/6 which Murray sells); 

An Englishman of some position 
Brings home a wife of beauty rare 

A Chinese lady of condition, 


Who gives to him a son and heir. 


Acquaintances miss no occasion 
(Or very few of them) to show 
That fate has offered the Eurasian 
A none too easy row to hoe; 

A maze, however you may view it, 
Whose clues are difficult to spot. 
The author shows us one way through 

it; 
The reader may agree—or not. 


Women and Peace 


To anyone wedded to faith in Eng 
land, its Church and Society Mrs 
Viremnta Woowr’s new book, Thre« 
Guineas (HocarTH PREss, 7/6) may 

veexasperating. It is not necessary, 

wever, to share all her opinions in 
order to find her brilliant arguments 
invigorating, though, unreasonably 
enough, she suggests a future religion 
based on the New Testament, at the 
same time expecting us soon to have 
abolished God, and blames England for 
an indifference to the status of women cy 
which was surely peculiar rather to er 4 
period than to country. Her book 
takes the form of replies to appeals 
from three societies, the treasurer of 
one of them having also asked her 
views as to how to prevent war. In 














NOT WHAT SHE EXPECTED. 


Scene—Canal side, Sunday morning. 


Lady. “Do you KNOW WHERE LITTLE BOYS GO TO WHO BATHE ON Sunday?” 


prose which sometimes has a smack First Arab. “Yus. Ir’s FARDER UP THE CANAL sIDE. But rov CAN'T Go. 


of CarRLYLE, Mrs. Woo.r draws a clear 
line between the attitude to war 
natural to men and that to be expected 


GIRLS AIN’T ALLOWED! 


” 


Tom Browne, June 21st, 1899. 











in women, and proposes that her sex 

shall endeavour to bring fighting to an end by maintaining 

complete indifference to what she regards as a masculine 

creation and responsibility. Who knows, we yet may see 

the collective opinion of women, though perhaps differently 

expressed, playing some such saving part in the world’s 
comedy. 


Introspection 

M. Emice CamMarrts is probably the best known of 
contemporary Belgian writers. In The Child of Divorce 
(Hamisu Hamiton, 7/6) he has written a story that bears 
some resemblance in theme to one of the masterpieces of 
RY James. That is to say, young Claude Sarment goes 
the house of his mother to that of his divorced father 
back again, but, unlike the heroine of What Maisie 
Knew, he does not find himself torn between conflicting 


loyalties. Claude as a child is an invalid, devotedly attached 
to his mother, and the periods that he is compelled to spend 
in Sarment’s house, with his two elder brothers and the 
elderly German governess-housekeeper who is his father’s 
mistress for the time, are mere torture. The childhood of the 
boy is perhaps the best part of the book: as he grows older 
he becomes more and more introspective. “He turned his 
eyes inward, examined himself and found there a maze of 
contradictions,” through which we are taken at length. 
He felt that in him his father and mother were fighting 
their old battle over again through his long sleepless nights. 
So sensitive a soul could not fail to turn to poetry, only to 
find that art, music and poetry were but the luxuries of the 
rich, and that the real need of the world was to succour the 

r and the suffering. M. CamMArRTS permits himself 
one chapter of what might be called comic relief towards the 
end of a somewhat sombre novel, in which he describes 
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a holiday spent by Sarment and his three sons in an English 
country-house. But this glimpse of a Tartarin in England 
is unlikely, we fear, to make a best-seller of this sincere 
and eloquent book. 


Botanist’s Lure 


“Eager but unlearned,” the reader Mr. Ropertr 
Gatuorne-Harpy has in mind for his Wid Flowers in 
Britain (Batsrorp, 8/6) cannot be far to seek, for it is hard 
to imagine a happier prelude to botanical adventure than 
this enchanting book. It imparts a minimum of technical 
knowledge—and then off to moor and marsh, forest and 
down, mountain and seaside in a quest for the representative 
or the rare of our incomparably varied flora. Here are globe- 
flowers in Sutherland as thick as buttercups; a Lychnis 
alpina in a chimney on Hoberton Fell; and six different 
saxifrages on Ben Lawers. Here also are the likes and dis- 
likes of a botanist of tempera- 
ment. How understandable is 
his aversion to the spurges 
whose foreign relations pro- 
duce both “detoxicated ”’ tapi- 
oca and castor-oil! Yet you 
feel he might abate his scorn 
for the Crucifere, if only out 
of tenderness for the yellow 
wallflowers that so cheerfully 
flourish on the masonry of Con- 
way Castle. His photographs 
of flowers in their native 
setting are excellent; and 
Mr, Joun Nasn’s drawings— 
though lacking in the decora- 
tive perception of the Jacob- 
ean woodcut—are conscienti- 
ously observant of the idio- 
syncrasies of their sitters. 


Grand Tour of a Scholar 
Gipsy 

Dr. WALTER STARKIR, 
though still on the right side 
of middle age, has contrived 
to crowd an immense amount of excitement and adventure 
into his life. He resembles the “Fellows of Trinity” 
in the song only in his mastery of “Greek and Latinity,” 
enabling him to quote felicitously from THrocrirus, 
Prixpak and Catuivs. For the rest he is no polymath 
chained to his desk. The Waveless Plain : An Italian 
Autobiography (Jouxn Murray, 12/6) reveals him as 
the lineal descendant of the wandering scholars of the 
Middle Ages, never happier than when roaming on foot 
with gipsies, vagabonds, itinerant players or alone except 
for his fiddle. For amongst his many accomplishments 
this was his greatest asset—disarming suspicion in the 
roughest company by his extensive knowledge of folk-tunes 
of all nations. (He was a pupil of that admirable artist, 
SIMONETTI, who was ruined by the blight of Revolutionary 
Ireland and died in poverty, and is also an enthusiastic 
Wagnerite and devotee of classical chamber music.) Re- 
jected for active service at the outset of the War owing to 


“ PERHAPS YOU WOULD 
WHILE, Miss Baxter.” 





LIKE TO DRIVE FOR A LITTLE 


chronic asthma, he volunteered for the Y.M.C.A. in Italy, 
where he saw much of the horrors and wreckage of war 
in the hospitals, and went back to Dublin to complete 
his education amid the chaos which culminated in 
“Bloody Sunday.” Returning to Italy he witnessed the 
birth of Fascism, had heart-to-heart talks with p’ ANNUNzIO 
and Mussoirni, and visited the war front in Abyssinia, 
This is the barest record of the ardours and endurances 
of a kaleidoscopic career, written with the same unfailing 
charm and eloquence that delighted the readers of his 
Raggle-Taggle. We pass over with regret the studies and 
interludes dealing with his keen interest in and intimate 
knowledge of ancient and modern drama, Tarantism and 
the working of the Mafia. ‘In spite of all temptations” — 
notably in the case of Italy— Dr. STaRKIE remains an 
Anglo-Irishman, a firm believer in the English public 
schools—he was himself at Shrewsbury—and in the love 
of freedom, the tolerance, the humour and good-humour of 
the English. 


Peculiar People 


Clue-hunters will not require 
to read more than half of The 
Blunt Instrument (Hopper 
AND Stovueuton, 7/6) before 
they will find themselves, so 
to speak, in full ery, and then 
by a process of elimination 
they ought presently to arrive 
at a correct and very strange 
conclusion, Mrs. GEORGETTE 
Heyer, whether thrillingly or 
historically inclined, is a fine 
craftswoman, and if she re- 
fuses to be hampered by stuffy 
and restricting rules no one 
who takes delight in a born 
story-teller will blame her. 
Here she extracts the maxi- 
mum of fun from an almost 
recklessly ludicrous policeman, 
and several of the other people 
connected with the murders 
are peculiar enough to add to 
the perplexities of Superintendent Hannasyde and Sergeant 
Hemingway. This is a most readable yarn. 


Over-Elaboration 

Flying Blind (Cours, 7/6) would have been more com- 
pact and impressive if its journey had been less prolonged. 
So elaborately does Miss ALick CAMPBELL develop her plot 
and so assiduously does she minister to her various charac- 
ters that at times she may justly be accused of being prolix 
and dull. But, as in Death Framed in Silver, her study 
of an exceptionally subtle criminal is free from either 
flummery or flaw. This tale does not depend on its mystery 
for success, since Miss CAMPBELL scatters clues with such 
prodigality that even the world’s feeblest guessers can 
searcely fail to spot the criminal, but it contains some 
powerfully written scenes and even in its most hectic 
moments it continues to be credible. 
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Charivaria 


A street entertainer has been 
summoned for causing a crowd to 
collect. There are several actors 
on the legitimate stage who'd 
plead guilty with pleasure. 


PLT 
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In the opinion of one tourist 
some advertisement-hoardings he 
came across in the country recently 
had a definite leaning towards 
beauty. It was probably due to 
the recent gale. 
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An experimental news-sheet printed on transparent 
vaper has been produced. Is there to be no privacy at the 
wreakfast-table ¢ 

os © 


Mysterious Disappearance 


“Tho Dionne quintuplets are four to-day.” Daily Telegraph 


Hundreds of Londoners 
mean to go South for Cowes 
Week,” records a gossip 
Well, it’s as likely a direc 
tion as any. 








ae 


\ccording to a writer on 
nursery topics a baby en- 
ablesits parents tosee things 
they never saw before, The 
dawn, for instance 
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A Hindu who is stated 
to have practised Yoga in 
this country and who recently came into the hands of 
the police was described by their surgeon as “a com- 
plete riddle.” What prompted the idea was the fact that 
he’d just given himself up. 


ee 2's 


“Low QvoTaTIONS FOR PARTIES 
Southern Radway Poster. 


For those who can read between the lines ! 





‘Beware of the man who has 
a habit of dashing off a couple of 
lines in a slipshod way,” warns a 
caligraphist. And especially when 
he’s driving a railway-engine 


x * * 


A Cookery article informs us that 
lettuce that has run to seed can be 
boiled down to taste like spinach 
And so unfortunately can spinach 


x * * 


‘All the Cream of Society col 
lect at Ascot,” declares a sports 
writer, But not if the bookmakers can help it. 


x * * 


The Paris of the North 


‘Glasgow, where nudes are to be returned to Empire Exhibition, 
has reputation for successful shows of this kind.”—-News Chronicle 


a we 


\ man has been arrested ~ 
in London on the evidence 
of a photograph wirelessed 
from New York. No man 
with a face like a tele. 
graphed photograph ought 
to be at large in any case 


a 


“Anybody can dive, 
says & swimming expert 
It’s the coming up again, 
of course, that most people 
are concerned about 








x * * 


Taxpayers Hit Back 
Sin Joan Simon, Caancentor or tHe Excnequer, wi 
SPEAK AT 5 PLM, Beware or Piekrockets.” 


Notice at Conservative Garden Party 
ee ee 
“The English countryside is disappearing all too quickly, 


declares a motorist. He should try taking his foot off the 
accelerator, 
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It Seemed to Me... 


Ir seemed to me that when I left the town 
To hear no spoken, read no written things, 
The world about me moved and altered—down 
The mayflower tumbled and the rose had wings. 
The cuckoo's voice fell hoarser than of late, 
The sheep were shorn, the flies were changing fast 
The bottom bar of the locked meadow gate, 
Grown rotten where I mounted, gave at last. 


Only immutable and like a rock 
When I returned to London were the views 
Of leader-writers giving shock for shock, 
Stedfast in high commotion stood the news, 
These altered not, the praises and the blame, 
The crisis over and the crisis billed, 
The situation more and more the same, 
The gents’ agreement less and less fulfilled. 


The awful peril of the great unknown 

Was quieter than the shade of nenuphars, 
Suspense had gained the quality of stone 

And nervousness was silent as the stars. 
The headlines of last month would serve again, 

The droning bombers had not ceased to fly, 
The protest immarcescibly in vain 

Was answered by the sempiternal lie. 


The air—we did not know about the air, 

Whatever happened to the air was wrong; 
Developments were causing constant care; 

The Fleet—we thanked the Lord—the Fleet was strong. 
Beauty was wearing still her ancient face 

And had not changed her hat nor closed her grin; 
SRADMAN was batting when I left the place, 

And BrapMan, so they told me, still was in. 

EVor. 
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“J CAN'T HELP IT IF YOU HAD TO GO AWAY For LUNCH; 
YOU ‘VE LOST YOUR PLACE, THAT'S ALL.” 








Addenda 


Avrer the publication of the last instalment of “ Doggere!'s 
Dictionary”’ you may have congratulated yourself that the 
matter was closed. I did myself for a time, but then my 
friend, wherever-he is, or was, evidently suffered a new attack 
of what he calls lexicographasia and began sending me 
driblets of Addenda. I did nothing about these, hoping that 
he might forget them, but a freshening volley of his well- 
known telegrams soon made me aware that he was expecting 
to see them in print. The first telegram, regrettably (and 
unintelligibly) enough, was 


“ HY HEY WHATSA MATIER WITH YA,” 


which I presume cost him only sixpence, unless they stung 
him twopence for what we may guardedly describe as the 
third word. Later ones, however, outlining his wishes more 
fully and abusively, ran into money, which I, as he somehow 
succeeded in reversing the charges for these, had to pay. 
It seems clear that he wishes the additions to his dictionary 
to be published at once, and I give some of them below: 


Carrcories.—For the two-races-of-men department: 
Some people keep things lying about till they can get boxes 
to put them in, Others keep boxes lying about till they can 
find something to put in them. 

Personally | keep both things and boxes lying about, all 
the time, and fall over them pretty often. 


CrinnaMon.—The cinnamon of Cochin China is not cured, 
like that of Ceylon, by freeing it from the epidermis. In 
this connection we may bear in mind the old rhyme, so 
redolent of something or other (probably cinnamon) 


“There was a man named Joseph Cinnamon. 
He grew whiskers on his chinnamon. 
He hoped for the maximum but he got the minnamon 
Poor old Joseph Cinnamon.” 


And we may ask ourselves whether these simple lines do 
not indeed contain a message for us all. 


Music, Restavrant.-The existence of restaurant 
orchestras, which have to play something (I suppose), is 
responsible for giving a fictitious air of life to quantities of 
music that is really dead or, if it isn’t, should be. I don't 
mean jazz, which is hardly ever played after it is dead; I 
mean the stuff known as restaurant music, a tremendous 
amount of which died years and years ago, as audiences 
could hardly fail to realise if there were no food to distract 
their attention. The basic truth about restaurant music is 
that most of it is bearable only at meals. 


On.—There is a widespread impression that Time . . . 
marches on, Actually, as I myself pointed out in a former 
incarnation when I invented the proverb “A watched pot 
never boils,” Time marches, in a theatrical sense [OFrr. 
Time . . . marches on! (taa-raa, tadadaraa-raa ; taa-raa, 
radadaraa-raa ; ta—no, I’m wrong, they've changed the 
tune now), 


Porrry.—Under ANTHOLOGY-POETS | explained what was 
wrong with minor poetry to-day. Here I suppose I should 
— what's wrong with major poetry, and I would, 
only plain suicide would be quicker. Besides, | do not w ish 
to lay myself open to the charge of being a castigator of the 
follies of the age, which would do me far more harm in 
quarters I approve of—I approve of at least four quarters 
than it would do me good in the eyes of that public which I 
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. BUT, MADAM, WHAT CHANCE HAS PUNY MAN IN HIS ETERNAL STRUGGLE AGAINST NATURE? ” 











am least concerned to please. (Pardon me while I take a 
deep breath. You may as well seize the same opportunity.) 


PotatTogs.—One of the most exasperatingly incomplete 
pieces of information I possess is the fact that decomposing 
potatoes are often luminous. The “often” is the catch: 
it makes the knowledge worthless to me. Until I learn why 
they are not always luminous it will be impossible for me to 
describe something’s being done by the mysterious light 
of a decomposing potato, because I might unwittingly have 
described earlier precisely those conditions that would 
make it impossible for the potato to shine. 

Portia did not say 


“How far that little potato throws his beams ! ” 


which is extremely lucky, because if she had said it I should 
always want to be saying 
“How far that little Beames throws his potato ! ” 


and that would lead people into the unfortunate error of 


supposing that I knew a little man named Beames and that 
he threw potatoes a considerable distance. 


UmBrELLA.—I never had one of my own, but there was 
a time when I was in the habit of using one fairly regularly. 
This was when I was living in the earl’s gazebo, as outlined 
under GAzEBO. The umbrella seemed to belong there, with 
the other furniture—it was well on the way to being what 
might have been called a rustic umbrella—and I used it to 
carry apples in. They often fell through the holes, but 
I usually arrived back at the gazebo with enough to keep 
me going. 


There are one or two disadvantages of carrying apples in 
an umbrella which are not immediately apparent to those 
who have never tried it. One is that if you arrange the 
umbrella so that none of its points digs into your leg you 
will have difficulty in preventing your leg from bursting 
right through the fabric and letting all the apples out in a 
heap on the path. This embeds gravel in the apples, renders 
them unattractive and compels you to enlist the services of 
a number of pigs to eat them off the ground; and when you 
are unable to get the pigs to go home again there is nothing 
for it but to vacate your desirable gazebo. Believe me, I 
know. 

Since that day I have never used an umbrella for any- 
thing. R. M. 








“Provided that the Minister shall not secure a right to compen- 
sation in respect of any injurious affection of property arising trom 
refusal to permit any development, or from the imposition of any 
conditions, where he is satisfied that, if a scheme had come into 
operation containing provisions which would have had the effect of 
prohibiting that development, or under which those conditions 
could have been enforced, no right to compensation would have 
arisen under this Act in respect of the injurious affection of the 
property by the coming into operation of those provisions.” 

Town and Country Planning Act. 
We have a feeling that under this some people may not 
get paid. 





Luxury 
“There will be a new Admiralty House at Malta in place of the 
present ancient building; a residence at Aden for the naval officer- 
in-charge at Bermuda.”—Malta Paper. 
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Letters to Officialdom 
XVIIIL.—Re Time-Table 





To the General Manager, The Great 
Western Railway, Paddington Station. 
London, W.2. 


S1r,—Although I have not travelled 
anywhere by train since purchasing my 
car in 1926, I was constrained to-day 
to do so and of course relied upon your 
company’s official list of train depar- 
tures, routes, arrivals and connections 
which I have possessed against emerg- 
encies since 1926. I intended to journey 
from Rumborough in Wilts to Pod- 
church in Devon. I am now, owing to 
the incomprehensibility of this same 
time-table, at a place called Ffunny- 
fillannell, in Wales. As there is no train 
due south from here until to-morrow 
afternoon I shall have to stay the night 
I am taking the opportunity therefore 
to bring to your notice the outrageous 
inconvenience | have suffered by de- 
pending on a publication which can 
obviously be only understood by those 
who patronise the railways every day. 
I do not. I use my car but understand 
as well as anybody does what A.M. 
means, and P.M., and abbreviations 
such as arr. and dep. 

What I do not profess to understand 
is this confusing welter of italics, 
capitals and hieroglyphics dotted every- 
where among the times the trains 
depart, arrive and stop at various 
stations on the route. 8832, for in- 
stance. That was the train I took from 
Rumborough this morning. It was due 
to reach Taunton at 11.58. (Incident- 
ally it starts from Rumborough in 
ordinary numerals, runs into a boxed 
notice of an omnibus service halfway 
down the page, then continues, head- 
ing a cortege of dots in triplicate in 
another column in italicised numerals. 
[ had to use a ruler and spectacles to 
follow it. Why can’t you put things 
down consecutively and simply ’) 

Now, where was I? Ah, yes—it was 
due to reach Taunton at 11.58. Very 
well. After perusing my newspaper 
from cover to cover I turned for mental 
exercise to your time-table to find out 
how long I should have to wait in 
Taunton, discovered to my surprise 
that B signified vid Banbury, and was 
trying to locate on the map a place 
ealled Banbury in Somerset when the 
train pulled into Leamington Spa. 

Naturally I was dumbfounded. The 
time was nearly 10.30 and I was due at 
Podchurch in the afternoon for the 
christening of a fellow-author’s baby. 
I hastily looked up the trains from 
Leamington Spa to Taunton, discovered 
that the 10R43 would get me there just 


in time to catch the 291 to Podchurch, 
and reached Bristol at 12.29. As R 
signified Restaurant Car, I waited for 
the train to leave Bristol before par- 
taking of lunch, but after fifteen 
minutes had elapsed I grew impatient 
and walked along to get a window- 
seat. Imagine my exasperation then 
on finding that the train was empty 
and the carriages drawn up in a siding 
without a locomotive attached. 

Blind with anger I searched fever- 
ishly through the time-table to see if I 
could still catch the 241 from Taunton 
to Podchurch. There was a 1.5(pq) but 
it stopped at Brean Road Halt (F). 1 
looked up ¥F and it signified For Brean 
Sands and Lympsham. I looked up 
Brean Sands and Lympsham on the 
map, turned back, traced the connec- 
tions from Brean Sands and Lympsham 
to Taunton, got back as far as Brean 











QU ATRE-VINGT-DIX-NEUF 





toad Halt, then turned to p. 260, par. 
14 (as apparently directed), and found 
mvself confronted with a warning 
against using profane language on the 
railway. 

My first impulse, of course, was to 
yet right away from your railway. | 
climbed down from the carriage, 
dropped the time-table, and on stoop- 
ing to pick it up found that it lay open 
at the page giving the trains from 
Bristol to Taunton. There was one at 
12%55. This mollified me somewhat. 
I hurriedly made my way back to the 
station through the goods-sheds, learnt 
from which platform the 12+55 left, was 
just in time to jump into it, and then 
turned to my time-table to see if 
meant that there was a Restaurant Car 
attached. Sie 

To my stupefaction # signified that 
this particular train on W hich I was 


travelling was not scheduled to run 
until the following year. Then I sud- 
denly remembered that this was a 1926 
time-table, and, realising that the 
train must have been running by now 
for over eleven years, laughed heartily 
at my consternation until I saw that 
the 241—the only train from Taunton 
that would enable me to reach Pod- 
church in time—only ran on Saturdays. 

For some minutes, Sir, I was too 
infuriated to think well of any depart- 
ment of your railway. Eventually, 
however, I consoled myself with the 
fact that there was a good train back 
from Taunton to Rumborough. I read 
all the footnotes very carefully, cross- 
checked the times and drew a graph, 
and satisfied myself that this train 
would take me back to Rumborough 
from Taunton. Finally 1 ventured to 
ask my fellow-passenger if he could 
confirm the existence of this train. He 
did so with assurance. I was content. 
My heart warmed towards him. I 
asked him the name of the tunnel we 
were passing through. He said it was 
the Severn Tunnel. 

Well, Sir, when I reached Cardiff I 
took the 5v15 back to Bristol, and here 
[ am now in Ffunnyffllannell, about 
fifteen miles from Snowdon. I enclose 
a list of my expenses, including tele- 
phone-calls to my wife in Rum- 
horough and my friend in Podchurch 
and a greetings telegram to the baby. 
Whether or not my absence at the 
christening mattered is beside the 
point. What does matter is that I am 
right up here in Ffannyffllannell in a 
morning-coat and sponge-bag trousers 
without pyjamas or a tooth-brush, 
purely and simply because your time- 
table—like every other time-table I 
have ever seen—is too abstruse a 
compilation for the ordinary man to 
understand. I trust you will see to it 
therefore that I am not compelled to 
carry this matter further. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. CURSETT. 

P.S.—You had better reply to me 
here at the “ Bwehirgwl Arms,” Ffun- 
nyffllannell, Carnarvonshire, Wales. I 
find that the train which I understood 
to leave to-morrow afternoon does not 
leave until the morning after, to- 
morrow being St. Pfuddle’s Day. 
(Pf in your time-table. I thought it 
meant “per freight.”) 








Glad News For Loch Ness 
‘ONLY, per pair pis 
for monster wear.” i 
Advertisement 
“The chief thing you require in learning 
to swim is confidence!”-—Daily Sketch. 
Not water? 
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Tact 


“Somesopy ought to speak to the 
Vicar about the length of his sermons,” 
said Colonel Hogg morosely. “I yield 
to none in my admiration of the Vicar 
as a man, but his dearest friend could 
hardly call him an orator, and forty 
minutes on a Sunday morning is laying 
it on a bit too thick.” 

“Last Sunday was actually thirty- 
five-and-a-half minutes,” said John- 
son-Clitheroe, who is a chartered 
accountant and therefore something 
of a stickler for accuracy. 

“It seemed much longer,” said 
Colonel Hogg. “ But even if your figure 
is correct it is still much too long, and 
it isn’t as if it were an isolated case. 
Every parson is liable to get out of 
hand occasionally, but Hassock is 
making a habit of it, and habits are 
dangerous things, easy to form and 
difficult to shake off. It’s the same 
with all habits—beer, cigarettes, forgery 
and twitching the nose in railway- 
carriages. I think I'll have a tactful 
word with the Vicar myself.” 

A couple of days later he reported 
the result of his tactful word, and it 
was not encouraging. 

“My idea was to say how much | 
had enjoyed last Sunday’s sermon,” he 
told us, “and so I said that I had never 
heard Ruth dealt with, on the whole, 
with more vim and accuracy.” 

“But it was Esther he was talking 
about,” I put in, “not Ruth.” 

“So the Vicar pointed out,” said 
Colonel Hogg sadly, ‘and in the con- 
fusion of trying to explain that I 
always mixed the two women up 
owing to having two old aunts of the 
same names who were extraordinarily 
alike, I didn’t get a chance to say what 
I meant to say about a slight increase 
in brevity being desirable. And in the 
end the Vicar said that if he had known 
the sermon was so much admired he 

wouldn’t have cut it short as he did, 
leaving out the peroration which would 
only have taken another ten minutes. 
He said that my approval had given 
him confidence and that in future he 
wouldn't allow his natural modesty to 
interfere with the full development of 
his theme.” 

Despite the Colonel's failure I had 
a go at the Vicar myself a few days 
later. I didn’t like to put it too 
directly, but just said that our Sunday 
dinner the previous week had been 
completely spoiled owing to my being 
so late home and that Edith had been 
most unreasonably cross about it. 

“You ought to get one of those new 
Cookesi stoves,” said the Vicar, ‘‘ Mrs 


Johnson-Clitheroe was showing me hers 
the other day and I understand that 
you can regulate the speed of cooking 
with the greatest of ease. Ask Edith 
to instal one, and you won’t have any 
more trouble of that sort.” 

It seemed hopeless, and on the 
following Sunday we settled down to 
a long sitting, and then found to our 
amazement and delight that the Vicar 
came to an abrupt halt after a mere 
fifteen minutes. Colonel Hogg and I 
both tried to take the credit for it, but 
when I got home Edith explained that 
she was responsible. 

“T just had a word with the Vicar’s 
housekeeper,” she said, “and the Vicar 
now dines at 12.45 instead of 1.30, so 
that the housekeeper can get a good 
long afternoon off.” 


Powers of Entry 


THe postman from Ballykealy first 
told Mrs, Feeney about the new Shops 
Act—an Act that had reduced the 
traders of that town to what he de- 
scribed as “a state of choss.” He 
admitted that he was not sure of all 
the particulars himself, but he did know 
of one or two things in it that might 
prove useful information to Mrs. Feeney 
of Bawnoge. These were that she must 
have a weekly half-holiday and that 
she might confidently expect a visit 
from Guard Mooney before long. 
“He does be apt to accumulate in some 
shop in Ballykealy at anhy minute,” 
he told her, “so he'll surely be out this 
way in the coorse of his juty ; and what- 
somever else you do, Ma’am, let you 
offer him no sort of obsthruction, I 
don't rightly know all the embellish- 
ments of th’ Act they have dhrew out, 
but I heard the Sergeant talkin’ to 
Misther O'Hara about it, an’ it was the 
same as if he had it learned off be 
heart. ‘Anny member of the Garda 
Siochana that’s in unny-form can 
enther anny shop what way he likes,’ 
says he, ‘an’ there make his investiga- 
tions; an’ what's more, he can ax anny 
customer his name an’ his ad-dhress, 
whether he knows them or not. If so 
be he’s impeded,’ he says, ‘’twill be « 
bad hour for the proprietor, An let 
you not forget to tell me which day you 
settle for your own half-holiday,’ says 
he, ‘for the missus above might be 
goin’ mad for a pound of butther that 
very evenin’, an’ that’s where we'd 
have the roistherin’ around.’ ” 

For the next two days the distracted 
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Mrs. Feeney brooded on this fresh com- 
plication in the life of the Bawnoge 
shopkeeper. On the third day, Guard 
Mooney dismounted from his bicycle 


and, carrying his peaked cap because of 


the gusts of wind that had already torn 
it from his head, he strode into the 
shop. There he stepped quite accident- 
ally upon the business end of a rake 
that leaned against the counter, with 
the usual reaction on the part of a 
vengeful handle. At the sound of the 
blow Mrs, Feeney gave herself up for 
lost, “I didn’t rightly make out all he 
said at the time,” she reported, and 
then, with a sudden recollection of one 
inevitable item on a Bawnoge concert 
programme, “but his bark was on the 
high C right enough.” 

Unlike the postman, Guard Mooney 
knew the “embellishments” of the Act, 
and drawing a printed pamphlet from 
his pocket he began to read aloud: 
ae Nothing in the Act shall be con- 
strued as rendering it unlawful to serve 
stores required for any ship or aircraft 
on her arrival and immediately before 
her departure from a port or aero- 
drome.’ Mrs. Feeney laughed de- 
lightedly. “I dunno how upon God’s 
earth they think of the things,” she 
said, and cackled again; but Guard 
Mooney was not amused, Doggedly he 
read on. His repeated references to 
the Minister, who, it seemed, might at 
any time decide to change any of the 
new laws, caused a good deal of un- 
necessary bewilderment in the mind of 
Mrs. Feeney, believing as she did that 
the title referred to the Protestant 
clergyman, who was never called any- 
thing else in Bawnoge. But the Guard 
put her right about this. Then he began 
again: “ ‘It shall not be lawful for the 
proprietor of any shop to keep such 
shop open after the hour of one P.M 
on the weekday in any week which is in 
relation to such shop the weekly half 
holiday in that week,’ ” he announced 
grimly. “* Every person that does so 
shall be guilty of an offence in this 
section, and shall be liable on summary 
conviction thereof to a fine not exceed- 
ing ten pounds,’” and he looked up 
with an expression of triumph. 

Lacking the assurance of the myth- 
ical Inspector Hornleigh of New Scot- 
land Yard, who would surely have 
shouted “Stor!” long before this, 
Mrs. Feeney bowed her head under the 
flood of oratory and remained silent. 
“Now what day will you have for 
early-closing?”’ the Guard demanded ; 
and, having written in his notebook 
“Mrs. Feeney, Friday,” he mounted 
his bicycle again and went back to the 
barracks at Ballykealy. 

For just a week the matter was 
threshed out by everyone who came 
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“ AND BY 
OF THE STREET AS WELL.” 


MISTAKE THEY PUT UP A 








into the little shop in Bawnoge, and 
Mrs. Feeney’s hurried choice of Friday 
was loudly condemned by them all 
just as any other day would have been. 
But word had gone to the Sergeant, and 
it was too late to do anything now 

At one o'clock on the following 
Friday, watched closely by an inter- 
ested group of neighbours, Mrs. Feeney 
put up her battered shutters and closed 
her blistered door. At a quarter-to- 
two she opened this again for Pat Foley 
who had called for the oatmeal ordered 
earlier in the day and forgotten by the 
harassed proprietor, who, hampered by 
the shutters, now found the weighing 
of a quarter-stone extremely difficult. 

As Pat Foley went out Guard Mooney 
came in and stood in the darkness of 
the shop. “Is there a funeral to-day = 
he wanted to know, “or what’s the big 
idea of the shutters?” and Mrs. Feeney 
stared at him incredulously. 








No Entry’ SIGN AT THE OTHER END 








“ When I seen who it was,” she said 
later, “1 gev one uproarious screech an’ 
I turned a kind of puce. ‘I’m on me 
way to Rathberry,’ he says, ‘an’ I said 
I’d call in, The Minister thinks fit,’ 
says he, ‘to leave the whole Shops Act 
in suspense till afther the elections 
Annyway, the Sergeant says the likes 
of you is exempt,’ he says, ‘on account 
of you havin’ no shop assistances’ 
an’ me afther tearing down the place 
to be shut when he said.” 

Mounting quickly, Guard Mooney 
cycled on his way, while Mrs, Feeney 
took down her shutters again and 
watched him go. ‘He doesn’t be long 
about antelopin’ off,” she said sarcastic- 
ally, “ when onct he has done his semi- 
good deed.” The last of the shutters 
dropped on her toe. “That fella was a 
pheasant an’ the son of a pheasant,” 
she called to a sympathiser, “an’ he ruz 
an’ he ruz an’ he ruz.” DML 
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Tae great thing about the Test 
Match at Nottingham—you remember 
hearing about the Test Match at 
Nottingham? Good—well, the great 
thing about it was that it proved that 
England have found a team of lion- 
hearted cricketers with a decided flair 
for the game. Hoxpss said so. HEN- 


Pray ERR MEMEME tee MAC BERCOE MAM OKA AAEE hini ais GARREN EMERG 


THE RIGoUR— 


Lord’s Calling 
at Lord’s on Friday cricket of a high 
order may confidently be expected. 
Both sides will give us of their best. 
They will not of course hope for a 
definite result, but they will be none 
the less keen for that. Beary thinking 
cricketer knows that if we get the 
better of the first four draws we shall 




















“ QUICK, po TELL ME—Wuicn 1s BrapMan?” 


DREN said so. Fenprr and C. B. Fry 
concurred, Indeed it was generally 
conceded that in the matter of piling 
up runs and of having runs piled up 
against them this young English XJ. 


") 


— 
“ WELL, IT ISN'T THIS ONE, BECAUSE HE'S 
GOT A MOUSTACHE AND NO CaP. ie 


had nothing to learn from any of their 
predecessors. They could take it and 
they could dish it out. 

hat the Australians were lion. 
hearted we had already guessed, and 
few could be found to question their 
ability as cricketers. BrapMAN was 
known to be a useful bat, and so was 
McCase. O’Ret.y and FLeerwoop- 
Smiru have been spoken of for some 
years as capable trundlers. So when 
these two teams resume their labours 


go on to the field at the Oval with a 
definite moral ascendancy over our 
opponents. Think what it means to a 
bowler to be able to say to himself as 
he starts his run-up: “Why, these are 
the fellows we skittled out for less 
than six hundred at Leeds the other 
day!” It puts him, and the whole team 
with him, in such fine fettle that they 
can field for three days on end without 
losing their zest. Believe me, every 





. AND IT ISN'T THIS ONE BECAUSE, 
ALTHOUGH HE'S OTHERWISE EXACTLY LIKE 
ALL THE OTHERS .. .” 


man of the twenty-two will be on his 
toes at 11.30 on Friday morning. The 
players will not let us down. 

What of the spectators? 

I am sorry to say that the spectators 


& 


at Nottingham failed to give general 
satisfaction. There was an unruly 
element, broad North-country cries 
were raised—-I mean that the vowels 
were broad—and FINGLETON had to sit 
down. This is the first time an 
Australian has ever sat down in a 
match between England and Australia 
at Trent Bridge, and the occurrence, 
even in a match of records, caused 
remark. Nothing of this kind will 
happen at Lord’s, one hopes. It need 
not, if those who pay to go in will only 
realise their responsibilities as Test 
Match watchers. It takes just as much 
courage and stamina to sit through four 
days of a Test Match as it does to play in 
them. People must face this fact. The 


fe 


. YOU'LL NOTICE THAT HE'S TWICE 
FULL-SIZE...” 


weak, the irritable and the impatient 
must stay away. And those who do go 
must consider long and earnestly be- 
forehand what it is they have set them- 
selves to do. 

What, after all, is it that causes these 
ill-mannered shouts and catealls on the 
third and fourth days, when the pros- 
pective draw has advanced from a 
moral to a practical certainty! Bore- 
dom. Very well, then, the spectator 
must see to it that he is not bored. 
The players can do nothing to help 
him. They are bound by the rules of 
the game, the state of the pitch and the 
imperative necessity of not running the 
faintest risk of losing the match. © Go 
in and draw,” say their captains, and 
very gallantly they go in and do it, 
The spectator is bound by no rules- 
or very few. He must not shout, he 
must not walk in front of the sight- 
screen, and he ought not to sit down in 
a place already occupied by a coat or 
newspaper. Otherwise he is free as the 
air, What business has he to be bored ! 
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Do try to cultivate Intelligent 
Watching. Some men are intelligent 
watchers by nature. They watch 
every ball, and they know by some 
witchcraft exactly what it does in the 
air and how many inches it turns this 
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. 80 TY MUST BE THIS ONE 


way or that on alighting. They are the 
giants of the game and may be known 
by the quiet way they say ‘Well 
bowled!" when to our inexpert eyes 
nothing unusual has occurred at all. 
Or again, when a wicket falls and the 
rest of us are shouting “‘ Well bowled!” 
and waving our hands, they sit study- 
ing their score-cards and saying 
nothing, unless it be to remark how 
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“No, rf isn't?—1T'S THIS ONE 


often the worst ball of an over takes a 
wicket. 

This kind of super-watching is un- 
happily beyond the powers of most of 
us, When O’(Kangaroo) REILLY comes 
loping along on his run-up, with his 
right arm thrusting forwards and down- 
wards and his wrist twisting this way 
and that in a menacing manner, it 1s 
easy to see that he has in mind some 
new and painful way of extracting the 


KR 
a 


‘No—tt’s THIS ONE 


leg-stump, but beyond that—for me at 
least-—all is darkness. I do not see the 
ball again until it is safely on its way 
to mid-on. I do not know if it went 
away, or came back, or even, as is 
sometimes said to occur, went straight 
through. Of course if the batsman 
reaches forward for it and then changes 
his mind and leaps back, ending up by 


OF THRE GAME, 


getting his bat between his legs and 
falling heavily on his head, I am aware 
that he has been deceived in some way 
by the bowler and am ready to give 
credit where credit is due. “Caught 
him in two minds,” I say with the best 
of them. But that is the extent of my 
perception of good bowling, and, 1 
believe, of many other people's as well, 

Fortunately there are other kinds of 
intelligent watching besides this. Some 
people spend a day or two trying to 
tind out which is BRADMAN and whether 
the man with the very dark skin is 
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| MEAN THIS ONE . 


FINGLETON or Brown. There is some- 
thing to be said for this method, but the 
drawback is that you have to be either 
very stupid or very deaf to make it last 
into the third day. At Nottingham | 
knew which was BRADMAN before lunch- 
time on the Friday, because he kept 
sending in such lightning returns to the 
wicket, And you can't mistake FLEET- 
WOOD-SMITH’S moustache, can you 

Much the same disadvantages apply to 
such expedients as drawing on your 
score-card, reading the evening paper 


A 


. OR, RATHER, THIS ONE 


and listening to your neighbour talking 
about Jessop, They pass the time, but 
not enough of it. 

On the whole I think that what I 
mean by intelligent watching is this: 
‘Train yourself to keep one eye on the 
game, in case anything turns up, and 
at the same time to think about some- 
thing else. Think about cricket, if you 
like, only not about this particular 
game. Thinking about the game you 
are watching tends to keep you wonder- 
ing when a wicket will fall, and that 
way madness lies. A watched wicket, 
they say in the pavilion, never falls. 

You might, during the coming days 


of trial at Lord’s, try thinking rather 
deeply about such questions as these: 

Does it strike you that there is some- 
thing rather fantastic about a game 
which cannot be concluded in fow 
whole days ? 


No—WAIt A MINUTE! 


Would it be any less fantastic if five 
whole davs were allotted to it? 

Well, then. would you suggest: 
Increasing the size of the wicket ? 
Decreasing the size of the bat? 
Harrowing up the pitch ? 
Cancelling Law 42, which debars 

the wicket-keeper from incommoding 

the batsman by any noise or motion / 
Or what? 


| THINK 


When you have answered these 
questions to your satisfaction, consider 
the following fact :— 

The total number of runs scored in 
the three Test Matches played in this 
country between England and Aus 
tralia in 1888 fell short of the number 
scored at Nottingham in the first Test 
of 1938 by 405. 

What do these figures prove! No- 
thing, as far as I can see; but I have 
taken the trouble to do the adding and 
subtracting, and the least the reader 
can do is to draw his own conclusions 
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Word-Skirmish 


Laterality 

Tue Summer Laterality Prize goes 
to someone who said the other day that 
the Government, while eager for a 
peasement, could not continue to make 
“unilateral gestures.” 

The British handshake and the Nazi 
salute are examples of “unilateral 
gestures.” Not so much is known about 
the “bilateral gestures” which are to 
be used instead. Does it mean “ Hands 
Up”? 


“Following ” 
* Following dinner to-night the band of 
the Grenadier Guards gave a programme 
of string music in the green drawing-room.” 


In the next edition of the Oxford 
English Dictionary the word “after” 
will have to be marked “archaic”’ or 
“literary.” 

No one has yet explained what is the 
special fascination of “following” (in 
place of “after’’) for the rapid writers 
of the penny papers, who are so short 
of space and so devoted to speed that 
every trial must be called a ‘ bid.” 

In this corner of the field I have 
almost abandoned the struggle. But, 
as a worthy warrior remarks, this 
“following” deserves to be recorded, 
for it evokes a pleasing picture. Some- 
body should draw a “strip-series”’ 
showing the band of the Grenadier 
Guards doggedly pursuing the dinner 
from floor to floor, and at last, with 
melancholy string music, chasing din- 
ner round the green drawing-room. 


“ Autoacciologist ” 

“A corps of experts known as ‘auto- 
acciologists’ for scientifically investigating 
major road accidents was a suggestion at 
the Safety First Congress in London to-day 
by Major Vernon Brook of the Birmingham 
Safety First Council. 

Major Brook said that where there was 
a murder the pathologist, the finger-print 
experts and other experts were called in. 
He believed that the accidents experts’ 
advice shouki be equally accepted in re. 
gard to motor accidents, 

‘I should call the accident expert an 
“autoacciologist,” and I should like to see 
the term as commonly used as that of 
pathologist.’ ”—Northern Daily Telegraph. 


This is the most bestial invention of 
which even the motor-world has been 
guilty. I think it beats the “ablution- 
izing’’ of cars (see Punch, May 25). 

Major Brook, I must assume, has 
some qualifications not known to me 
for the addition of new words to the 
English language; but I should like to 
know what they are. 

Meanwhile, I judge from internal 
evidence (and I will grovel in apology 


if 1 am wrong) that Major Brook has 
no great knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin tongues, which he presumes to 
employ when he presumes to invent a 
word. Indeed I should not be surprised 
to hear that he was one of those who 
thought it a waste of time to study the 
“dead languages.” 

So, Bobby, let us say some solemn 
words about Major Brook and his 
beastly word. And do not tell me that 
they are too solemn. There is no law 
to prevent Major Brook and those like 
him from inventing meaningless and 
mongrel words and putting them into 
circulation ; but a little brutality in our 
free Press can do wonders still. 

‘ Airdrome,” for example, is dead, I 
think: and if so we have killed it. 
Autoacciologist is not likely to last so 
long as airdrome; but one never knows 
—and one must not relax. 

If I were to announce in public that 
I would like to see the petrol-feed of a 
motor-car led through the magneto I 
should be written down an ignorant 
ass, unfitted to utter suggestions in the 
motor-world, Indeed, except as a joke, 
my utterance would not be recorded. 
But when Major Brook commits the 
same kind of offence in the world of 
words he is seriously reported, and no 
one (except my vigilant warriors) seems 
to care. And thus the horrors multiply 
and prosper. 

When my shocked eyes first flinched 
at “ autoacciologist”’ I gave the gallant 
litt¢rateur more credit than was his due. 
I thought that the “auto” at least 
was used with intelligent purpose—as 
in “auto-suggestion”; I thought the 
Major was pleading for the study of the 
suicidal pedestrian or those who have 











“If HAS BEEN THE FASTEST ONE OF ITS 
TYPE IN THE WORLD FOR ALMOST A WEEK 
Now,” 


been described as “accident-prone.” 
But from his explanation it is clear 
that he uses ‘‘auto ” merely to indicate 
that his repulsive word refers to 
automobiles.” 

Next consider “accio.” This, I take 
it, is supposed to indicate “ accident.” 
But why leave out the “d,” which is 
the most important letter of the lot? 
(Perhaps the Major was misreported.) 

Well, there is the new word—auto 
(Greek, or rather French), accio or 
accido (derived from Latin) and logy 
(Greek). 

It is as if 1 were to construct a motor- 
car with shafts for the horse in front 
and a tiller at the back. 

Note the charming and airy com- 
parison with “pathology,” Bobby. As 
if | were to say, “Cars have carbur- 
ettors—so why not horses?” 

Pathology is a well-bred word of 
wholly Greek parentage, meaning “the 
science or study of disease (or suffer- 
ing).” 

Autoacciologist, by the rules, means 
nothing whatever. 

The Major intends it to mean “road 
accident expert.” 

But why not say “road accident 
expert”? 

The British officer may insist, as so 
many plain British business men do, 
on having a foreign word. Well, there 
is a well-bred word, “necrologist,” 
which means (O.4.D.) “one who 
writes obituary notices.” 

How would “road necrologist”’ do / 


Radiotrician 


It is difficult, I admit, to think of a 
good new word to describe a man whose 
business is selling radio sets, their 
equipment and care. But must we have 
“radiotrician’’¢ “Radio dealer’ or 
“radio engineer” would surely serve 
for the shop-front. The rest of us need 
not use either. We do not talk of the 
gasotrician or the muflintrician, but 
the gas-man and the muflin-man. Let 
us speak affectionately of the radio 
man. 


Civilization reaches Far East 


“ ESTIMATES FOR VARIOUS MUNICIPAI 
DEPARTMENTS ARE OKEHED BY 58.M.C, 
Headline in “The China Press. 


The Versatile Issue 


As no progress appears possible on the 
basis of the assurance, and as Congress by 
its electoral power has the ultimate action 
in its own handa, ean you not reorientate the 
issue to enable acceptance of office con- 
stitutionally t"’—Letter to Mr. Gandhi. 


“But nothing of this kind could be 
thought of till the attempt to stampede the 
iseue had been dealt with.” 

Weekly Paper. 
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* Lev’s GeT THIS STRAIGHT 
DOING, BUT WHEN vou Say ‘ Iss 


“With such grave issues al stake 
Same paper, same column 
“The paramount and overriding iasue 
before the electors therefore is 
Sydney Paper 
‘Nurnrrics ror THe Nation 
VULNERABLE IssunS 
Contents Bill 


A special medal goes to the stam 
peded issue. My collection of 
is now almost complete. I offer an- 
other medal for a ‘unilateral’ (or 
“bilateral’’) issue. 


ISSues 


“ Astronomical ” 


“Brazil, for instance, burns an astro 
nomical number of bags of coffee every 
year.” Sunday Paper. 


‘ 


Poor “astronomical” is being very 
foolishly treated. To write that post- 
war Budgets reached astronomical 
figures was a vivid way of saying that 
the figures were extremely large and 
beyond the grasp of ordinary minds. 
But smart journalists, by excessive 
use, are now reducing it to the level of 
“amazing.” <A writer the other day 
said of a cricket-match in which there 
were one or two centuries that the 
scoring was “‘astronomical,” 


Am | moanr wu 





\SSUMING THAT WHEN Yor 
RUN LIKE A STAG?” 


It is surprising—yes, amazing —that 
the penny papers are not more careful 
to preserve such words in their original 
and natural force. They are bound 
we know, by the conditions of their 
trade to exaggerate and to excite suit 
they can only exaggerate and excite 
by the use of appropriate words; and if 
all the language of emphasis is to be 
thus whittled and wasted there will 
soon be nothing left to exaggerate with 


EXERCISE 
Translate 
ENGLAND'S ASTRONOMICAL POPU- 
LATION Bip.” 


Answer . 


“Twins born in Surbiton.” 


leery 
‘The organiser reported that all 
Circuits . . . offered to hoapitize all mem- 


bers of the Choir in suitable homes.” 
New Zealand Church Cirewar. 


Inland Revenue Seandal 
In reply to your letter of the 24th 
instant, | have had to refer these claims 
to Head Office in accordance with De 


Hout ‘LL BAUN'’T,’ THERE'S NOTHING 








partmental procedure. I[ am refreshing 
them to day, however, for their return 


HM. Inapector of Taxea, 
Not beer, I hope ? 


Plain English 


If this was ordered specially the cost 

would be plussed 1/- for box and postage,” 
Business Letter. 

‘Just as thoughtlesaness about organ 

isation introduces wasteful detours, so it 

leads to over-functionalization aa well,” 
American Paper 

‘Mary Pickford’s latest picture * My 

Best Girl’ has youngster Buddy Rogers 

emoting opposite her,”—Film Paper 


Diploma piece 


“Preservatiaed, This food contains not 
more than 14 grains saltpetre to the 


pound, , idvertisement of Tongues 


‘Lord,” as my warrior says, “pre 
servatise us!”’ A. P. Hi 


“Canrmnet To Store Foor, Prrror 
anp CaTTLe Fopprr 
Daily Express - Headline 
We hope there are at least three 
compartments in it. 
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The Bulldog Breed 





EARLIER this summer (as my readers 
were aware) a small white ball 
dropped into a hole in the vicinity of 
St. Andrews and our friends from across 
the Atlantic handed over the Walker 
Cup with every manifestation of 
delight. Hardly had the ball dropped 
when the beacon fires were leaping 
from crag to crag, announcing to the 
world that Scotland (handicapped as 
she was by the well-meaning but un- 
skilful efforts of various Englishmen 
and Irishmen who had been included in 
the team for political reasons) had at 
last gained the long-awaited victory; 
and from Edinburgh to the Orkneys 
the bannock was roasted whole, the 
sporran drained at a draught, and 
the reels and strathspeys danced to the 
sound of the bagpipes. 

In my humble way I too rejoiced on 
this occasion ; but I could not fail to be 
conscious of my Sassenach unworthi- 
ness. In St. Andrews that night I 
could only look on and exclaim with 
SPENSER: 


“ And let the Graces dance unto the rest ; 
For they can do it best.” 


But there is nevertheless a consolation 
for us Englishmen. Before me as I 
write there lies a copy of HARRY 
Varpon’s immortal work, How to Play 
Golf. It is open—as it usually is—at 
the picture of Varpon playing the 
Push Shot with Cleek ; and as I gaze at 
that picture and read those stirring 
words I cannot help feeling that here 
was an Englishman of the English who, 
whether with cleek or with pen, was 
more than a match for the best of 
them. In the picture the master is 
wearing—as he always wore—knicker- 
bockers; in his buttonhole is a sprig 
of heather, on his head a cap somewhat 
resembling a muffin, and on his face a 
look of calm and profound thought. 
Around his feet a rectangular pattern 
has been outlined in white on the turf, 
with the ball at the intersection of two 
lines; in his hand is a golf-club—a real 
golf-club with a shaft made of wood and 
a head some seven-eighths of an inch in 
depth; and this is what he is going to 
do with it :— 

“What we want to do is to bring the 
instrument down so that the hindmost 
part of the ball is struck at a point 
of the club’s face which is rather 
nearer to the sole than the top... . 
At the moment of impact (right at 
that instant; not the smallest fraction 
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“ How MANY NOUGHTS LN A MILLION? ” 


of a second earlier or later) the player 
should straighten the elbows, stiffen 
the wrists and let the body go forward 
a few inches with the club. The quick 
action of the elbows and wrists wil! 
push the face of the club under the ball 
as both go forward, and the body 
moving slightly in the same direction 
will assist in the project. .. . I need 
searcely say that the secret of success 
is to make the various movements 
synchronise to perfection.” 

There he stands, cleek in hand, his 
mind fixed on the necessity of simul- 
taneously straightening his elbows, 
stiffening his wrists, and letting his 
body go forward ; there he is a moment 
later (“At the Top of the Swing’’) 
looking, as any man might look, some- 
what appalled at the magnitude of the 
task he has undertaken; and yet, two 
pages further on, he stands trium- 
phant, poised like a Greek statue, 
watching the result of his efforts. We 
are assured in the Introduction that 
the photographs “were taken in the 
actual process of accomplishing ”’- 
(how beautifully he chooses his words!) 
—‘shots that produced precisely the 
desired effects’; and it would be 
impious to doubt the truth of this 
assertion. We can only stand in silent 
admiration, reflecting that here was a 
being of more than mortal stature. 

If no one but Varpon had ever 
attempted this feat of simultaneously 
straightening his elbows, stiffening his 
wrists, etc., and so propelling the ball 
on to the distant green, our nation 
would still have cause for pride; but 
such is not the case. The mere fact 
that How to Play Golf ran through 
seven editions is testimony to the 
dauntless spirit of the English. From 
Berwick to Brighton, from Birmingham 
to Beachy Head, the manhood of the 
country leapt to answer the challenge. 
They bought How to Play Golf; they 
read it through and through and 
studied the photographs again and 
again; and then they went out on to 
golf courses and in broad daylight 
and with people watching them en- 
deavoured simultaneously to straighten 
their elbows, stiffen their wrists and 
let the body go forward a few inches 
with the club. And if, after all, the 
“quick action” of the elbows and 
wrists did not seem to push the club 
under the ball quite as it should have 
done, that was no doubt due to their 
failure to make the various movements 
“synchronise to perfection.” So they 
tried again and again; and after that 
they bought another cleek and tried 
until that broke too. There was no 
daunting these men. Never for an 
instant did the thought creep into their 
minds that it might be possible to get 
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SHAN'T HAVE ANY.” 





the ball on to the green by any other 
method. They went grimly on. 

Even before VARDON wrote his book 
there were golfing heroes such as you 
will not find to-day. There is one man 
described by VarvoN in a chapter 
entitled “Some Common Faults,” 
which I hold to be evidence that this 
man was not unique but merely a 
shining example. He was an admirable 
man in every way—‘one of the best- 
hearted men I know,” says VARDON; 
and he attacked this problem of golf 
with a reckless courage. The master 
himself is at a loss for words with which 
to paint this hero’s endeavours. “In 
some extraordinary manner,” he writes, 
“he hits the ball with the top of the 
club-head—that is to say, on that part 
where the name is engraved.” Super- 
human, I think, would be a better word 
than “extraordinary.” VARDON con- 
tinues, in a way that plainly shows 
how lost in admiration he is for this 


rae GENERAL, 


PETERS, AND TELL HIM THAT IF HE 


genius of the links: ‘This is not merely 
an occasional eccentricity ; he does the 
same thing with nearly every shot he 
plays, even through the green. He 
wears the name off the wood in next 
to no time.” 

There is only one limitation to this 
Titan's efforts. ‘He cannot use iron 
clubs because the surface at the top 
of the head is not sufficiently big to 
enable him to hit the ball.” I do not 
think we ought to criticise him on this 
account; the fault clearly lies with the 
implements, which are unadaptable to 
his purpose. 

If this man had a devoted caddie 
and if ever a man possessed qualities 
likely to inspire devotion it was this 
nameless pioneer—who outlived his 
master, I can imagine that caddie 
saying in the words of SHAKESPEARE’S 
Imogen: “1 may wander from East to 
Occident, cry out for service, try many, 
all good, serve truly, never find such 
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another master.” And again, if we may 
alter but a singie word: “There are no 
more such golfers.” 

And I would be inclined to agree 
with him, 








An Impending Apology 
“A very fitting end to a very wet afternoon 
came when Mrs. gave away the prizes,’ 
Calcutta Paper, 


“The old chap’s face positively lit up 
when he began smoking the new pipe Vera 
had just given him.”—~-Weekly Paper Serial 


Beards are so inflammable. 


‘Mr. John Mannheimer, executive secre 
tary of the Independent Theatre Owners 
Association, told the British United Press 
that ‘We are not attacking the stars person 
ally. These stars, if given the right kind of 
vehicles, would be the same stars as of old.’” 

News Chronicle, 


They should be hitched to wagons, of 
course. 
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“Why DON’T YOU WRITE WITH YOUR RIGHT HAND, DEAR? ”™ 
“] CAN'T; IT’S ON THE WRONG SIDE.” 














Riding Alone 


WueEN I rode on the roan, 
Save for the squawk 
Of a hawk 
Up high, 
And the sigh 
Out loud 
Of a young wind caught in a cloud 
And trees 
Knocking their knees 
On the crowns 
Of downs; 
Save for a stone, 
And the sun 
Like a burning bun, 
And a fat cow banging her bell 
On the fell, 
The silent sheep 
Asleep, 
And a hare 
Unaware 
In a tremor of heat 
Over wheat, 
T was all alone 


I was quite apart 
From my start 
And the feel of floors 
Indoors 
And the wheels 
And the meals 
And the muffled beat of 
brooms 

In rooms, 
The dull dun wall 
Of the hall, 

And the telephone. 
I had left behind 
Mankind 
And the acid-drops 
In the shops, 
And the fall of feet 
In the street, 
And the trains 
And the drains 
And the dust 
And the rust 

And the roan. 
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Impressions of Parliament 

Tuesday, June 14th.—Parliament re- 
assembled after the Whitsun holiday 
anxious to learn the Government's 
view of the repeated bombing of 
British ships in Spanish waters by 
General Franco's aeroplanes. In the 
Lords the ForrigN Secretary made 
the same statement on this subject as 
that of the P.M. in the Commons. 

Ten days ago, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
said, the authorities at Burgos had de- 
clared that British ships had not been 
singled out for special attack but that 
where they lay in the neighbourhood 
of military objectives it was impossible 
always to miss them, and that in any 
case military supplies were being 
carried in British ships. On this last 
point General Franco had been chal- 
lenged to produce evidence and had 
only been able to cite one case. Twenty- 
two British ships had been attacked 
since the middle of April. 

In a summary of the difficulties with 
which the Government were faced, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pointed out that 
even if British anti-aircraft guns were 
set up, which in itself would involve 
a dangerous abandonment of non- 
intervention, it would be necessary to 
open fire on all approaching aircraft, 
since to wait in order to see whether 
they intended to attack would prob- 
ably defeat the purpose of the guns 
if in fact they did. Two other proposals 
were therefore being actively con- 
sidered: the first to establish safety- 
zones in certain Spanish harbours; the 
second, a suggestion from Burgos, to 
select a port outside the zone of military 
operations where British ships might 
unload goods other than munitions for 
the Spanish Government. Mr, Cuam- 
BERLAIN repeated his warning to ship 
owners that while their ships would 
continue to be protected on the high 
seas, they would enter dangerous ports 
at their own risk. 

A spate of Supplementary Questions 
followed. Captain ArTruur Evans 
asked that shipowners who were un- 
necessarily embarrassing their country 
should be practically discouraged ; Mr. 
ATTLEE declared that the Government 
were acquiescing in methods such as 
those which had brought America into 
the last War; and Sir Henry Pace 
Crorr suggested a special excess- 
profits duty on too-enterprising ship- 
owners. 

Sir Krnestey Woop’s announce- 
ment that Sir Jonn Rerru had been 
appointed to the new full-time Chair- 
manship of Imperial Airways inevit- 
ably drew from Mr. De La BERE a 





demand for an assurance that Sir 
JOHN really was leaving the B.B.C., an 
institution of which Mr. Dr ta BRE 
has consistently disapproved since it 
first stirred his indignation last year. 





“ HOLDING 


THE BABIES” 
Mr. Matcotm MacDona.p 


The Colonial Office debate, which 
naturally centred mainly on Palestine 
and the West Indies, was marked by 
a very honest statement from the new 
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A CLARION CALL 


“ We were now confronted with a situation 
in which we were entitled to ask the Board 
of Trade to wake up and to be prepared to 
take effective measures.”"—-Mr, Amxrr on 
the position of the British Mercantile Marine. 


Secretary of State, Mr. MaLcotm Mac- 
DONALD, a constructive speech from 
the Opposition Front Bench by Mr. 


Morcan Jones, and one from Mr. 
LLOYD GEORGE more reasonable than 
any he has delivered in the House for 
some time. While defending the ad- 
ministration in the West Indies against 
the charge of lack of foresight, Mr. 
MacDonacp admitted that conditions 
there, mainly owing to the poor 
economic position, were very bad, and 
he announced the forthcoming appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission of in- 
vestigation, which he promised would 
not be used as an excuse for doing 
nothing in the meantime. 

The House was confident that Mr. 
MacDonaLp meant business. But Mr. 
Morcan Jones asked for Government 
control of the land in Jamaica, and Mr. 
Lioyp Grorek urged the wretched 
publicity of having a slum Empire on 
America’s door-step. 

Wednesday, June 15th.—Moving the 
Second Reading in the Lords of the Air 
Navigation Bill, Lord De La Warr 
described several new civil types in 
course of production, with speeds 
averaging between two hundred and 
two-hundred-and-fifty miles an hour, 
which should do something to raise 
foreign estimation of our air-lines. 

The Board of Trade debate brought 
various economists, amateur and pro- 
fessional, into the ring with plans to 
check the threatened world slump. Mr. 
GRAHAM WHITE urged action on the 
lines of the Van Zeeland Report, and 
the importance of the trade agreement 
with America; for holding this up Mr. 
LrEs-SmitTu condemned the Federation 
of British Industries; Mr. Boorupy 
compared the attempts to counter the 
commercial methods of the totalitarian 
countries by a policy of laissez-faire to 
fighting tanks with bows and arrows, 
and asked for a mission to be sent to 
America; Sir ARTHUR SALTER was for a 
retreat from Ottawa, for he viewed its 
benefits as infinitesimal beside the polit- 
ical difficulties it had fathered; Mr. 
Cross, the Under-Secretary, quoted 
comforting figures; Mr. Price told a 
pleasing story of a country from which 
Germany had imported wheat having 
to take a million mouth-organs in ex- 
change ; and, in reply, Mr. STANLEY, who 
did not consider the moment suitable 
for pressing forward the Van Zeeland 
Report, described the scheme which 
the Government was drafting for the 
insurance of shipping in case of war, and 
his own anxiety to bring into being the 
agreement with America. But the 
Ottawa system, he said, would remain. 








“NI SAOOUL NVAWAD 
SPAIN” 


Johannesburg Paper. 
They appear to have suffered a slight 
reverse, 
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As Others Report Us 


SpE by side in the Albert Hall. 

You think that you have just read 
the first line of a rather unusual lyric 
—and so you have, and it is even more 
remarkable than you think because as 
well as being the first line it is the 
last line also, since one is not really 
out to write a lyric at all. The extra- 
ordinarily happy phrasing given above 
came by accident— 


“Side by side in the Albert Hall 
Priscilla and I observed it all.” 


Or— 
“Side by side in the Albert Hall 
Each in a splendid velvet stall.” 
Or-——but no doubt you can yourself 


supply alternative continuations. 

Side by side in the Albert Hall, then 
sat Priscilla and 1, observing it all, 
as I said, but not in splendid velvet 
stalls, only on rather ordinary benches 
reserved for the Press. 

Nor were we in that dual isolation 
that you might perhaps deduce from 





one’s opening line, because as a matter 
of fact there were 7,998 other people 
there as well, making 8,000 country- 
women in all. 

Besides the items on the agenda 
(technical expression), which were fully 
discussed (technical expression again), 
there were resolutions proposed, sec- 
onded and carried. (You will positively 
have to get a Glossary of Business 
Terms.) 

There was one Incident—very few 
hours out of any twenty-four pass 
without their Incident nowadays, as 
we all know—and that was a very 
minor affair, when Priscilla remarked 
that the different County Federations 
had all been grouped alphabetically, 
and one replied that Derby ought to 
have come before Denbigh surely—a 
mistake as it turned out, but any 
student of phonetics will understand 
how it occurred. 

Well, that was all splendid, and at 
half-past four the meeting came to an 
end and the members of the Women’s 
Institutes of England and Wales all 
went home, or else crossed the road 
to look at the Albert “Memorial, and 
Priscilla and T left the Albert Hall. 


And next day we read all about our 
and the 7,998 others, in th 
newspapers. 

It was after that, almost immedi- 
ately, that one felt moved in one’s 
feminine way to try to do the same 
kind of thing—with one very slight 
alteration. 


selves, 


8.000 MEN 


The Albert Hall to-day was packed 
to the roof with talking, busy, active, 


intelligent, rural, well-tailored, busi- 
nesslike Men. 
There they sat, row upon row of 


them, a truly astonishing sight. 

Black coats predominated on the 
whole, but here and there a blue suit 
was to be seen, or a smart grey. 

The scarcity of tweeds was rem: ark- 
able. Very few of the men had hats 
with them, although several carried 
umbrellas, prompted by a shrewd 
country-bred knowledge of our weathet 
conditions. 

Middle-aged fathers of families 
chatted in quiet undertones with 
younger men. Boys still in their ‘teens 
sat with pencils in hand, 
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Scarcely any moustaches were ap- 
parent and only a few beards. 

Many of these 8,000 countrymen part 
their hair on the left, but a good many 
right-hand partings were also to be 
seen, and any number of bald heads. 


DRAWING ON THE AGENDAS 


One of the most interesting points 
about the meeting was the way in 
which a number of men of all ages 
scribbled on their agenda-papers, ap- 
parently absent-mindedly. Another 
noticeable factor was the way in which 
some of the delegates took off their 
coats, while others kept theirs on. 

These men, many of them husbands, 
fathers, uncles, grandfathers or bache- 
lors, displayed the keenest interest in 
the topics that they had come to dis- 
cuss, and the speeches not only kept 
to the point but were quite distinctly 
delivered in perfectly comprehensible 
phrases, 

Well done, men of England! 


You see what I mean’ 
Yes—I thought you would. 
KE. M. D 


Married 


HAvE you with a glad amaze 

Ever met some perfect phrase 
Where the simple truth therein 
Comes out fresh, though old as sin? 
I have lately chanced on this: 
Muddy boots mar married bliss. 


How it gets across! With what 
Strength and music, does it not? 
Homely though the truth conveyed, 
Soft alliteration’s aid 

Sets it forth as naught else could, 
And should do a power of good. 


You, my brother, you have been 
Aye domestic, kind and clean, 

Paid the rent and won the bread, 
Rarely smacked your offspring’s head, 
Cursed the tea or kicked the cat; 

But you will not use that mat. 


You have shed, the long years o'er, 
Gouts of mud upon the floor; 

You have watched the wifely brow 
Beetling for a first-class row, 


Boots 


And have bent before the storm 
Swearing ever to reform 


Vainly. By some hapless fate 
You forgot until too late; 
Scuppered by this one grave ill 
All your charms have sunk to nil; 
Wretch, as sure as fell the rain 

In you brought that mud again. 


Now take courage. Here you'll find 
Something sure to jog the mind; 
Rich in labial M’s and B’s, 

This you'll memorise with ease; 
You might safely be defied 

To forget it if you tried. 


Think of muddy boots that mar 

Married bliss, and there you are; 

Don't say ‘“shoes’’; howe’er correct, 

“Shoes”’ would spoil the whole 

effect 

Of that flawless gem, I wis. 

Muddy boots mar married bliss. 
Dum-Dum. 
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The Beauties of Bridge 


Il.—On Choosing the Players 


So much for cards, for tables and for chairs. 
What then remains’? Why, nothing-—save the play’rs 
And for this play your actors to engage 

Costs far more trouble than to set the stage. 

In other dramas, should the Leads show art, 
One winks at weakness in a minor part; 

In Bridge each part’s one quarter of the whole, 
And ev'ry actor plays a leading réle 

Should he lack skill, that lack he'll soon betray, 
And one bad super’s sure to wreck the play 

To get performers, then, to fill the bill 

Friends you must find of roughly equal skill 

Nor skill alone, for you should be at pains 

To match as well their purses as their brains. 
Though Lazarus may play Contract like a lord, 
Threepence is all poor Lazarus can afford. 

tich Dives too plays well, and with a frown 
Will sometimes condescend to half-a-crown. 
What then to do’? "Twould be an obvious shame 
To force poor Lazarus into Dives’ game; 

\ shame (not quite so obvious) if one makes 
Dives sweat blood for Lazarus’ paltry stakes 
So when Red Marxists curse our country’s laws 
And swear the rich oppress the poor man’s cause, 
They quite forget those blackmail writs by which 
The poor so often skin our helpless rich 





“AND YOU LL FINISH UP YOUR PAre DE FrorR @Rraa, Srit, 
i YoU HAVE TO SIT HERE ALL NicaT.” 








Good play’rs are often by their spouses barred, 

The wife’s an ace, the man won't touch a card. 

Others in spouses have worse drawbacks still 

"Tis not that they won't play but that they will. 

In Bridge what splendid partners one could find 

Could their life-partners but be left behind. 

Their Contract’s flawless both in play and call; 

Alas! the marriage contract spoils it all, 

And wedlock spells bad partners all their lives, 

Mad-calling husbands or revoking wives. 

Who would not play with Jane were Jane unwed ¢ 

Who could endure bad Bridge with Jane and 
Fred ? 

Such limpet spouses, not to be denied, 

Too dull to learn, too proud to stand aside, 

Will ev’n in cards the rights of wedlock claim 

And join the party though they spoil the game. 

So, some great actor, who through life has lacked 

One gift alone—a wife with power to act, 

May shine in every part both grave and gay 

Yet never act in one successful play. 

His art still makes the London critics glow; 

His wife still lingers on to damn the show. 

Kach night loud clapping for the hero’s heard; 

Kach night the quaint old heroine gets the bird. 


By such grave problems is the hostess tried. 
Let's now assume they've all been swept aside. 


Assume the perfect game of Bridge. Assume 

A neat, a warm, a deftly-furnished room 

Where shaded lamp with garnet fire combines 

To shed a light which softens while it shines 

Assume a hostess, calm and self-possessed 

And three friends with her, each the perfect guest. 

How fine the men! How strong, well-groomed and 
browned ! 

The girls, what queens! 
gowned, 

Soft to the ear and restful to the sight 

Nor blankly dull nor insolently bright. 

"Tis after coffee, they have wined and fed, 

The day’s work done, the children all in bed 

And day’s sweet aftermath alone remains 

When Bridge can calm the nerves and light the 
brains. 

Bless’d evening hour, so full of ease and zest 

Thrice happy time, ‘tis then that Contract’s best! 

To see the chairs in line-of-battle drawn 

tound a green table like some English lawn; 

To fix such stakes as all alike would choose, 

Be pleased to win but well content to lose 

To face old warriors in the mimic strife, 

Grim foes at cards but such dear friends through 
life; 

To feel, while light and fast the pasteboards fall, 

"Tis lovely to be living after all; 

Who would not play such contract every night / 

What game but Bridge affords such pure delight ! 


How grave and grandly 


* The Steamers of The North of Scotland and ¢ Irkney and Shetland 
Steam Navigation Company Limited, carrying H.M.’s Mails, are 
appointed to sail in the following, or other order, during February 
(unless prevented by any unforeseen occurrence), and calling, 
weather permitting, at the following porta:—but liberty 1s reserved 
to alter the arrangements as the necessities of the Trade or any 
emergency may require.”—-Sailing Liat 


Now read on 
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At the Play 


Banes iy THE Woop” (Empassy) 
Tuere are signs that the public is 


growing weary of comedies 
of bright froth and is now 
prepared to flock to plays 
distinguished by deeper 
characterisation and more 
point. (The solid success of 
Robert's Wife is not only a 
sign but perhaps even a 
cause.) One of the authors 
who should benefit by this 
swing of fashion is Mr. 
James Brrpie, at his best 
in portraying types with 
individual philosophies 
which they are not afraid 
to express. The people of 
his plays are carefully 
separated in speech as well 
asmanner. If you take a 
page of his dialogue and 
cover their names you are 
left in no doubt as to which 
is talking, but if you apply 


the same test to authors of 


the modern wisecrack-and- 
dither school you will find 
the discovery of who's who 
almost impossible, 

It is one of his charms 
that he falls in love with 
his minor characters and 
has the courage to hold 


things up, like a benevolent policeman, 
for their sakes; but here I am afraid 
not even his minor characters can save 


dares ascribe a name, and he and his 
ancient mother, Mrs. Hangingshaw 
(Miss Louise Hampton), take their 
recreation by steering their guests into 
embarrassing situations which they 
observe with evil joy. 
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FACTS OF SCHOOL LIFE 


Robert Guillet ag . Mr, *Auexanper Knox 
Ronald Mackintosh p ay . Mr. Patiuck Syivesrer 


Robert, hopelessly innocent, rebound- 
ing from the conventions of a Seottish 
village, is easy game, on whom they 


direct the attentions of a man-eater, 
Susan (Miss ELLEN PoLLock). Every. 
thing goes nicely for them, according 
to plan. He makes a sad ass of himself, 
flattered by the handful of higher 
mathematics, which Susan has been just 


intelligent enough to mug 
up, into taking the grave 
atep of kissing her on the 
sofa; and Margaret, be- 
wildered and miserable, 
listens to the malicious 
counsel which the old witch 
pours into her car, She is 
only saved from urging 
Robert to run away experi- 
mentally by the arrival of 
Susan's husband, a strong. 
minded Greek, who de 
nounces the inhumanity of 
her hosts with admirable 
conciseness, slaps his wife's 
face and removes her to 
Hollywood, At this Robert 
toys with the idea of a 
lecture-tour in Western 
America, but only for a 
moment, for by now Mar 
garet is thoroughly angry 
and gives him a scolding 
which brings down the 
curtain on a = much-im 
proved man, 

The first scene of Act | 
promises well, for Miss 
BADDELEY and Mr. Knox 
establish their background 
quickly, and we are treated 


to the first-class comedy (familiar to 
so many) of a headmaster trying to 
impart the facts of life to a small boy 





the day while he is leading a some- 
what dreary hero through an adven- 
ture which never quite rings true. 

Robert Gillet (Mr. ALEXANDER 
KNOX) keeps a prep-school in Scot- 
land and fetes his trade. He is a 
scientist, and when a book of his, 
on what in the heavens goes round 
what, sells twenty thousand within 
a fortnight, he gets rid of the school 
immediately and agrees to go and 
stay with his publisher at his house 
in Sussex. To Gillet’s wife, Margaret 
(Miss ANGELA BADDELEY), a pru- 
dent woman appalled at the pros- 
pect of being dumped among the 
intelligentsia, both these courses 
seem equally reckless, but she has 
accepted his dogmatic leadership 
for so long that once again she sup- 
poses he is right. 

The moment they get to Mitch. 
ing Mallecow, however, she knows 
he is not. James Brewer (Mr. Bruce 
Wrnsron) is a middle-aged bachelor 
whose clothes, speech and house 
reflect the extravagant whimsies of 
a type to whom popular idiom now 





MALICIOUS OLD CAT PLAYING A MOUSE 


Diana Hangingshaw . Miss Louise Hampron 
Margaret Gillet Miss Anorta Bapprtry 


who is much more informative about 
them than informed, In this Master 
PaTRICK SYLVESTER gives a most 
neatly-turned performance, But 
when, after another scene in Scot- 
land (which does little), we come to 
the Brewer ménage, the play suffers 
from Robert being so great a prig 
and showing so few sparks of the 
genius supposed to be within him, 
and from the fact that the inmates 
of Mitching Mallecow seem, in spite 
of many good lines, to be creatures 
not quite out of Mr, Bripir’s 
drawer; he gets fun, all the same, 
from two Scottish fishes-out-of- 
water in such exotic air. 

Miss BappELEY comes out of it 
very well, but both she and Mr, 
KNox speak too softly; up to a 
point he is good, but he overdoes 
a deliberate underplaying of the 
part. Of the others Miss Hamre- 
TON'S terrible old lady is the most 
effective, though Miss PoLLock 
and Mr. Winston are also sound 
within the limits of their parts. 

Entice, 
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“Tas Sow Never Sets " advertisement for the examination As Drury Lane brings it to life ther: 
‘ ’ “ ‘ ’ . . rye : 4 ‘ ‘ = ‘ 

(Devry LANE) system. There is Mr, Foggin (Mr. is more excitement in this small part 


Bs ; ' \ ARBURTON GAMBLE), who plainly does of the Empire than in all the rest of 
rhe pundits tel us that the ee not imagine that being Deputy- our possessions put together. The des 
phrase, “The Empire on which the Governor gives him any real authority, perate struggle between Sanders and 


sun never sets,” was originally coined Lower down in the hierarchy there is Abdul, the kidnappingsin the Residency 
in the sixteenth century for 


th ¢ garden, lead on to the tremend. 
the Spanish Empire, It has ous scene when the chief char- 
since been annexed, like a acters are all tied to pillars to be 
good deal else, for the Union skinned and are only saved by a 
Jack, At Drury Lane we can splendid explosion, Sanders’own 
watch the sun never setting invention, made with an idol, 
while keeping our weather eye & wireless-set and some high- 
open for the blood-red moon explosive, The pillars of the 
Whose rising is the sign for the old temple where these magic 
dark deeds of primitive murder, moonlight rites of blood take 
witcheraft and hugaboo, and place fall in magnificent pro. 
for the kidnappings and pranc- fusion about the stage in the old 
ings of the leopard-men, The Drury Lane tradition of “The 
leopard-men are not the less Hope” and the San Francisco 
terrifying for being mixed up oarthquake, It is the nearest 
with the murkier sides of Afri- thing to a moment of excite- 
can commerce, ment that Sanders allows him- 
The master criminal, the 


self, He comes near too to 
Professor Moriarty of this tale, 


some moments of dalliance, for 
Abdul Hafiz (Mr. Henny Oscar), the intrepid airwoman, Diana 
has a very good run for his 


Fergusson (Miss Epona Bust), 
money, but it is perhaps need. 


chooses this time and place 
less to say that he is no match for a forced descent and loses 
for Sanders of the River (Mr both her machine and her heart 
Lesuie Banks), the man on the 


in the colony. 
spot whom no leopards can 


But Sanders remains Sanders 
change or deflect and who is and his keenness on his job is 





equally unmoved when “Paget, WHITE MAN'S MAGIC not forsaken for the soft delights 
M.P.,” arrives on a Commission Kosambo Mr. Topp Duncan of love. Self-indulgent people 
of Inquiry from Westminster. may settle down to make 

Sanders is not a man to trifle gardens in South England, Not 


with He would have been perfectly at = Bosambo (Mr. Topp Duncan), from Sanders, Where other plays end with 
home in the Dakota Bad Lands and whom we learn about the system of the hero and heroine together in the 


Bret HArre society, and itis very plain — indirect native rule limelight, this play ends on a loftier 
that only the real deep imperial note, with the 
wickedness that is going on whole colony listening to a 
around him saves him from royal broadcast on Christ- 
boredom. He is made for mas afternoon, After the 


broadcast the band, which 
has all the time served us 
up our imperialism with 
music, as is fitting, embarks 
on what the audience im- 
agine must be “God Save 
The King,” and they jump 
to their feet only to find 
it is “Land of Hope and 
Glery,” put in to round off 
a splendid evening of action 
and decision in rich tropical 
settings 

Mr. Lavrence Irvine 
supports the scenes with 
an admirable drop-curtain 
map of the colony, so that 
those who cannot name any 
of the other colonies in our 
Empire goaway from Drury 


action, and pre-eminently 
for action in emergency, 
and Mr. BANKS makes him 
completely embody that 
definition of the English 
man, By sheer force of 
character he is the Gov- 
ernor, and after a time the 
Colonial Office (who are let 
off lightly in this play) re- 
cognise the fact and appoint 
him, 

His colleagues, while full 
of stiff upper lips and other 
hecessary virtues, do not 
strike us as having very 
much grasp of the peculiar 
local problems of which 
Sanders is master. There 
is Captain Hamilton (Mr 








Beawane Gs sa) Lane with a full knowledge 
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: . ny: of that very lively place 
lly Liew aw 4 ny pr AFRICA y, TUNBRIDGER WELLS where Sanders of the River 
Mr, MACKENZIE WARD) © 


JK BANKS ao capably rules the roast. 
the inane monocled Sandera . . . Mn, Lesion | 


‘e a “ Miss Epwa Bret D. W, 
chappie” school—a walking Diana Fergusson s 
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Budges 


Arrer a hog bite spent m considering 
the wromg things, I have been think- 
ing, too late. of budgerigars. What 
lovely little birds—their green and 
vellow, their jomg tails, like smaller 
parrots as won see them among the 
trees in India’ 

I first met bedgerigars, to know 
them a littl better than as seen in 
eages in the shops, at an hotel in 
Norfolk, where they lived in an aviary 

outdoors, for they are much hardier 
than people think. There were some 
two dozen of them, divided into pairs, 
each pair having a double home of their 
own, with two openings, like those of 
the old weather-houses where an old 
man comes out for sunshine and an old 
woman for rain—or perhaps it is the 
other way round. Well, anyway, at 
this Norfolk hotel, these budgerigars 
were in pairs, with familiar coupled 
names, like Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Gilbert and Sullivan, and Ham and 
Eggs, and Whisky and Soda. All the 


little homes were high up, leaving plenty 
of room for flying about, and when the 
mistress of the house entered the aviary, 
which she did at least twice a day, all 
their inmates flew out and fluttered 
about her, but when she clapped her 
hands they flew back to their ap- 
pointed domiciles and perched on the 
door-sills side by side—Whisky with 
Soda, and Beaumont with Fletcher, 
and Gilbert with Sullivan, and Ham 
with Eggs. Never did I see such tract- 
ability. 

My next experience with budgerigars 
was in Sussex when I was visiting a 
famous novelist who dwells among the 
untrodden ways of the South Downs. 
I found that indoors he kept a number 
of these birds in cages, and outdoors a 
number more in an aviary, and that all 
lay eggs. Those who are not dis- 
honoured by the action, sit on them, 
so that in time the eggs hatch out 
and produce young, thus making the 
budgerigar, for all its exotic green and 
yellow and distinction, a hardy English 
bird. I must admit to being greatly 
surprised to learn of this hardiness. In 
my ignorance of ornithology I had been 
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looking on the budgerigar as a soft 
visitor from the tropics needing special! 
care and treatment. 

My next budgerigar was an artist 
on the radio who repeated nursery- 
rhymes. The bird was not too articu- 
late, but articulate enough to cause a 
great deal of astonishment and also 
doubt. In fact, until I was convinced to 
the contrary, I thought that it was 
yet another ventriloquial trick. But 
whether or not I want to possess a 
Budge with such gifts, I am not sure. 
Parrots may wish me good-morning or 
good-night without causing alarm, but, 
even though accustomed to it, | should 
be terrified every time one of these little 
blunt-headed twitterers began “ Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary” or “Baa, baa, 
black sheep, have you any wool?” 

My last budgerigar, alas! was in 
hospitable Nottinghamshire, and I say 
alas! because tragedy ensued. Entering 
the drawing-room on my arrival | was 
conscious of a faint flutter of wings 
about my head and a flash of yellow 
and green, and I discovered that a 
budgerigar flying about had settled on 
the chandelier. “It’s only Budge,” said 
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“CANCEL THAT STEAK, Warrer—I’VE EATEN TOO MANY ROLLS WAITING FOR It,” 











my hostess; “he loves sitting up 
there,” and I looked up to watch him 
preening his feathers and pecking at 
the lustres till they tinkled. 

“He has just given us such a shock,’ 
my hostess continued, “Two days ago 
he flew out of the window, and we were 
all in despair. We were sure we had 
lost him for ever—he had been pecked 
to death by the other birds—but vester- 
day morning, while we were having 
lunch, there was a tapping at the pane 
and there he was! And when he was 
let in he flew straight to his cage, 
delighted to be at home again 
Weren't you, Budge?” And taking 


out of his cage a little mirror, she stood 
on a chair beneath the chandelier and 
coaxed him down. 

He then perched on her finger, 
alternately kissing her cheek or kissing 
the mirror and murmuring “ Budge,” 
until it was time for dinner. The 
mirror, it seems—and this also was 
news to my non-ornithological mind 
acts, at any rate to lonely birds, at 
once as a comfort and a lure, 

Budgerigars may be hardy and may 
thrive in the English open air, but it 
must not be forgotten that they are 
aliens and that they wear bright clothes, 
gayer than the attire of any of our 


native birds. Furthermore it must not 
be forgotten that English birds are very 
clannish, resenting strangers. ‘Here 
comes a foreigner; heave half a brick at 
him” is, I fear, their motto. Some such 
treatment, I fancy, must have been 
meted out to Budge, for on the follow- 
ing day he was found dead on the floor 
of his cage. No wonder I say “ Alas!” 
E. V. I 


“Some of the Conger Fela at Zoo have 
been in the Aquarium since 1924: One has 
grown four feet.” 

Heading in “Evening Standard.” 


Misdirected energy, we call it. 
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| SHOULD SAY WE’RE BOTH SUFFERING SLIGHTLY 


FROM SHOCK.” 





Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Socialism Limited 


Reavers of Reconstruction will remember that Mr. HAROLD 
Macmitian, M.P., is no mere idealist. He does not build 
unsubstantial palaces in the air, but lays his foundations in 
reality and draws his plans for a more perfect society with 
reference to what reasonably might be. In The Middle Way 
(MACMILLAN, 5/-) he makes an exact survey of the present 
before envisaging the future. He is not afraid of statistics, 
and they tell him that the majority of the population of 
these islands lack the means of decent living, and have little 
chance by their own unaided effort of obtaining them. Mr. 
MACMILLAN maintains that they have a right to them, and his 
argument starts from that thesis. “The individual has the 
right to demand that the economic life of society should 
be so organised as to guarantee the basic essentials of life in 
return for the minimum surrender of his time and liberty.” 
There is, in fact, to be a nice adjustment of benefits and 
services. This may be called socialism, but it is socialism 
strictly limited. Mr. MACMILLAN insists on his “minimum 
surrender.” All activities not closely involved in producing 
or distributing “the basic essentials of life” are to be left to 
private enterprise. His book is an attempt to draw a clear 
and logical line between the proper spheres of individualism 
and collectivism ; and his contention is that only by some 
such demarcation can our democracy be saved from one of 
those despotisms whose symbols menace us from the dust- 
jacket of a lucid and stimulating essay. 


Black Tom 


The trouble about civil war is that it insists upon ranging 
as partisans not only the enthusiasts who see things in black 
and white but reluctant onlookers who admit only half-tints 
of grey. So difficult were our own seventeenth-century 
adjustments that you get idealists like FaLKLanp dying— 
but refusing to live—for the King, and born soldiers like 
FarrFax fighting—but with cumulative distaste—for the 
Parliament. FarrraAx commanded the Yorkshire “ Redcaps”’ 
during CHARLEs’s Scottish wars; but his aversion to royal 
malpractices, and perhaps the influence of his Presbyterian 
wife, ranged him finally with CromweLL. Miss M. A. Gree 
makes excellent play with the civil and religious background 
of his campaigns—campaigns of which the country wearied 
long before most of its militarists, though The Lord General 
(DrumMMonD, 12/6) was in this a fairly representative 
Englishman. He tried in a negative fashion to save the King 


—his wife making a memorable protest from the gallery of 


Westminster Hall—and retired at thirty-eight to meditate 
the glorious Restoration, Here you have an able soldier 
and a second-rate politician whose career, not wholly 
exempt from priggishness and cruelty, cannot be rendered 
wholly sympathetic but can be, and is, made extra- 
ordinarily interesting. 


A Search for Origins 


“The quest of the human imagination ”"— 
Thus Lord Dunsany describes the theme 
Of Patches of Sunlight, a gay collation 
Of things that are and of things that seem 


It’s the web of his life and therein he traces 
The source of his fantasies, poems, tales, 

In hints from animals, people, places, 
Growing in substance as memory fails. 


He tells of his childhood whereof the tune is 
Rural beauty and calm content, 

And of how he learned that the London moon is 
The same as the moon in the heart of Kent. 


He tells of soldiering, hunting, travel, 
Games of cricket and games of chess, 

All with threads which he tries to unravel 
As clues to the maze that is called success. 


In short it’s a medley, urbane, inviting 

(Which HEINEMANN publishes), laying bare 
The mysteries, pangs and joys of writing 

As things which a circle of friends may share. 








7, 








“ PERHAPS IT WON’T SHOW MUCH IF WE STAIN THE 
BOARDS, FRED.” 
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PESSIMISM 


Squire (at the gate). “ Wei_, Mr. DipeLes, Nor MUCH TO COMPLAIN OF THIS YEAR. I NEVER SAW THE FARM LOOK 


80 WELL. THINGS GROW AS IN A HOT-BED!” 
Farmer. “SAD WEATHER FOR WEEDS, Sir!” 


Charles Keene, 


June 22nd, 1878. 











Somersville, Va. 


Mr. Jenntnas Rick, the author of The Somers Inherit- 
ance (HamIsH HAMILTON, 8/6), sets about his task in suffi- 
ciently startling style. ‘The station agent said firmly that 
there was no doubt about its being a corpse, and asked if 
Mr. Penny was expecting one.” This opening gambit over 
the telephone might lead you to suspect a detective story, 
but you would be wrong. Mr. Penny, the minister of Somers- 
ville’s Presbyterian church—Somersville is apparently a 
small town in Virginia—was selected as the recipient of this 
unwelcome consignment because Leonard Somers, a former 
citizen of the town, had expressed a dying wish to be buried 
in the Somersville cemetery, in the family lot. Furthermore 
this deceased gentleman, who had been in his youth the 
town’s bad character, had died intestate and possessed of 
considerable wealth, in order to obtain which his relatives 


must now prove their kinship. As the said relatives ranged 
from local drunkards and worse to the chief aristocrats (and 
snobs) of the town, this was going to cause a lot of trouble, 
which possibly the late Leonard foresaw when he omitted to 
leave a will. The reactions of the possible claimants are 
handled by Mr. Jenntnes Rice with some skill, and the 
result is a lively and ingenious “small town”’ novel in which 
there are several excellent character-studies—notably that 
arch-snob, Mrs. Roberta Carson. The scene in which this 
amiable lady, who had driven her husband to suicide, is 
faced and exposed by Nancy Shaw is perhaps the best in 
the book. 


The Liberator 


Trom the ingratitude of Young Ireland which failed (and 
perhaps fails) to realise its debt to Danten O’ConngLL, Mr. 
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SrAn O’Fao.Arn’s Life of the King of the Beggars (NELSON, 
12/6) should redeem the memory of “the greatest popular 
leader the world has ever seen.” The estimate is GLAD- 
sToNE’s. Set against it Lecxy’s account of the “torpid 
and degraded pariahs” who were the material of 
O’CoNNELL’s political genius and passion for freedom and 
you have one of the mightiest feats of nation-making in 
the history of democracy. It is this feat, given the limitations 
and qualities of transmuter and transmuted, that Mr. 
O’FaoLAry has set himself to penetrate and convey; and 
he has succeeded on every page of his perceptive, witty 
and distinguished book. Understanding but not condonation 
of the Tammany element in O’CoNNELL’s career is implicit 
from first to last; and samples of his eloquence impartially 
establish both the Burke touch and that of Serjeant Buzfuz. 
Irish of the Irish in atmosphere and attitude, the author 
excels in his handling of the Liberator’s ecclesiastics: from 
the humble helpers to the lofty hinderers of whom it was 
characteristically said “they stand on ceremony and sit on 
everyone else.” 


Atlas Lets Them Down 


Isn't it just possible that 
collective security may come 
to be a family aim as well as 
an international one and that 
the undignified spectacle of 
a middle - class breadwinner 
letting his parasites flop when 
he flops will resolve itself into 
a vision of team-work? This 
should be, you feel, but isn’t, 
the moral of The Running of 
the Deer (Dent, 8/6), which 
depicts the reaction to adver- 
sity of an elderly American 
journalist, his two egotistical 
sons, their unimpressive 
mother, their devoted aunt, a 
grandfather and anassortment 
of cousins. The heroine is ob- 
viously Aunt Ada, an industrious and angular figure in the 
best New England tradition; and it is a tribute to the dis- 
cernment of a novelist of four-and-twenty that she is set off 
as an acceptable foil to a disgruntled and indolent niece of 
seventeen. The book’s whole action—comprising a first-class 
crisis in the fortunes of Arnold Thrale and his household- 
takes place in ten days of the Christmas holidays. Mr. Dan 
WICKENDEN’s diagnosis of suburban malaise is exceptionally 
skilful. The main disability of his promising book is that it 
applies realism to the problems of life and little but reverie 
to their solution. 


“ 


THIS SUET PUDDING.” 


Financial Comedy 


Mr. Norman Denny’s first novel, The Serpent and the 
Dove (BopLEyY Heap, 7/6), is astonishingly mature, though 
admittedly this kind of comment means little unless one 
knows that the novel is the first an author has written and 
not merely the first he has had published. “The Serpent” is 
a fallen financier; ‘The Dove”’ a down-and-out young man 
who finds it possible, with the help of a little money, to 
regain his lost social eligibility, which in its turn enables 








. AND NOW LET US CEMENT OUR FRIENDSHIP WITH 


“The Serpent” to make a fortune for them both. “The 
Dove,” unable to stifle his conscience, backs out of the 
enterprise, but all is well for him at the end. The book in 
fact treats less farcically, with more humanity and more 
depth, the same kind of theme as that used by Mr. Maurice 
RICHARDSON some years ago in his hilarious The Bad 
Companions, and for those reasons it is, on the whole, a 
better novel. It is less savagely funny, but it is thoroughl) 
entertaining and—except for occasional lapses into ordin- 
ariness—very well written. 


Present v. Past 

Mr. STaNLEY Casson’s creations are so lively and amusing 
that to pick holes in Murder by Burial (Hamisn Hamitton, 
7/6) is an uncongenial task. It is true, however, that in 
detective novels a murder has seldom, if ever, been com- 
mitted for so inadequate a reason, though it has to be remem- 
bered that the contriver of this crime was far from being 
a normal human being. For- 
tunately Mr. Casson does not 
rely solely, or even mainly, 
on mysterious murder as the 
source of interest in this queer 
story. His scholarly Canon, 
who was outraged by the pre- 
posterous activities of an 
indefatigable Colonel, is a 
notable addition to the clergy 
of fiction, and his picture of 
the cathedral town of Kyn- 
chester is delightful from 
whatever point of view it is 
regarded. 


Escapists 


When Leo Campion and 
his cousin, George Marchant, 
arranged to steal three thou- 
sand pounds from their uncle 
they had no intention of kill- 
ing him. Misadventures however sometimes happen in the 
most carefully prepared burglaries, and in this case the 
uncle, when he appeared unexpectedly upon the scene, 
was greeted with heavy and fatal whacks on the head. 
The rest of Sia Foot of Rope (Hurst AND BLackeTT, 7/6) 
is concerned partly with the efforts of these nefarious 
ruffians to dodge the police and partly with their recrim- 
inations and quarrels. Mr. H. R. Taunton is an able con- 
ductor of a chase, but it is not at all easy to take sustained 
interest in a couple so totally destitute of saving graces. 








The March of Science 
“On the request of the defendant, samples were taken from the 
cows on the farm, and were found by the analyst to be genuine 
milk.”-——Nottingham Evening Post. 





“Men Wuo TUNNELLED 
Way To FrREEbDoM. 
One Found In Inp1a.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The last thousand miles were the worst,” he exclaimed 
on emerging. 
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Charivaria 


A MOTORIST who was summoned 
for exceeding the speed-limit told 
the magistrate that he was trying 
to get from his boarding-house to 
the sea in three minutes. 


x * 


New Air Menace 


“Unpieasant memories of their arrival 
seemed to have been erased when the 
Germans, sailing from the carriage win- 
dows, left Leicester L.M.S. station.” 

Local Paper. 


ok Ss 


An earthenware dish, thought to have been made for the 
consumption of tea on its introduction into this country, 
was recently dug up in a Surrey garden. Excavations 
are continuing in the hope of finding an Olde Worlde Tea- 
Roome. 

ws 


“Who doesn’t love the smell of new-mown hay?” asks 

a poet. Will all who suffer from hay-fever kindly step 
forward ? 
* 2% & 


‘Always be careful to 
screw the hair up tightly 
when bathing,” advises a 
beauty writer. Ha!—the 
bath bun. 
¢ 


x 2” 2 


Rubber is now being 
used as a flooring for nur- 
a } series. It should be just 
the thing for bouncing 
babies. 





x & € 
“The finder, thinking it to be worthless, took it to the police 
station.”—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


Have you tried this plan with your old razor-blades ! 
ye 2 


“Why does the average Englishman evince more interest 
in the result of the 3.30 than in the political situation ‘ 
asks a foreigner. Because in the former case he thinks 
there’s a chance of seeing some of his money back. 









“Any ill-feeling that may have 
existed between this country and 
France has entirely disappeared,” 
says a newspaper correspondent. 
If he’s right, the Channel crossing 
must have changed a lot. 


xk * 


Crowd Hits Back. 

“But this was followed the next day 
by a far larger meeting of Slovaks which 
gave Dr. Hodza, the Prime Minister, a 
tremendous oration.”—Periodical. 


x * * 


A scientist hopes to discover a way whereby rubber-trees 
can be kept alive after being bled. His experiments are 
being watched with interest by the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 

8:29) 


tum-drinking by sailors ashore is almost a thing of the 
past, we read, Gone are the times when every Jack had his 
gill. 
es 


“ Bandits’ Car Turns 
Somersault,” reads a head- 
line in an American news- 
paper. When thieves fall 
out, eh? 


x * * 


“Rolling the lawn is 
good for the figure,” main- 
tains a woman - writer. 
Another belief is that it is 
good for the lawn. 





ee 2 





Impending Apology 
“The Lord Mavor, his wife, and daughter, and other high officials 
left London in the morning, arriving at the Central Station [Glas- 
gow] at five o'clock in the evening. 
See back page for disclosures of wholesale thefts at the Exhibi- 
tion.” —Glasqow Paper. 


a 22 


‘What do our county cricketers stampede for as soon as 
there is a drop of rain?” asks an indignant correspondent 
in a daily paper. Shelter, we believe, is the correct answer. 


a na ae 
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A Policy of Non-Recognition 


I Hap a letter to-day from my tailor, Smithson of Savile 
Row. He writes:— 


Dear Str,—May I respectfully draw your attention to 
the fact that your account is now considerably overdue ‘ 
You will readily appreciate that owing to the economic 
situation there is a certain scarcity of ready money, and I 
find myself being pressed by the manufacturers. If you 
would very kindly let me have a sum on account it would 
be most acceptable. 

lam, Yours respectfully, 
EpwarD SMITHSON. 


Now as it happens I have long been aware of the existence 
of a conspiracy among a certain section of London trades- 
men to undermine my financial security. Of these the ring- 
leader is undoubtedly my tailor, Smithson. It does not, I 
think, require an unduly suspicious mind to recognise the 
sinister motive underlying the apparent politeness of such 
a letter as I have quoted. It is merely another move in the 
deep policy of economic encirclement of which Smithson is 
the moving spirit. To put it strongly. the man is out for 
money. 

However, I fancy that I know how to deal with this un- 
English type of menace. I have drafted a reply to the letter 
which will show Smithson that, while it goes without saying 
that I desire a peaceful relationship, I am nevertheless fully 
aware of the infamous policy which he represents and am 
prepared to take strong defensive measures against it. 

My letter runs :— 


Dear Mr. Smiruson,—Having given your letter of 
yesterday’s date my earnest consideration, I wish in the 
first instance to state that I do not admit any obligation, 
legal, moral or economic, to meet the alleged debt. On the 
other hand, I look forward optimistically to proposals from 
you which may form the basis of a compromise without in 
any way involving my abandonment of the principle of 
non-recognition. 

Analysing the causes of the difficulties to which you refer 
in the phrase “scarcity of ready money,” I give first place to 
the wanton expenditure on postage stamps in the frequent 











“ WAITER, THERE'S A HARE IN MY soUP!” 











“] VERY MUCH DOUBT WHETHER WE STOCK Py«GmiEs’ 
Poison BLow-prrE Arrows, MADAM. THERE'S NOT SUCH 
A GREAT DEMAND FOR THEM.” 





despatching of such letters as yours of yesterday's date. 
I suggest to you that, before assuming the réle of arbitrator 
in the internal economy of other, thank heaven, more stable 
individuals, you should first set your own house in order. 

I must protest emphatically that the present standing of 
this alleged debt is not compatible with my prestige as a 
man of honour, and demand the complete removal of this 
slur. In fact I fundamentally repudiate the whole system 
of tailors’ bills as economically damaging and irreconcilable 
with my principle of freeing myself as far as possible from 
the vicious circle of pecuniary obligations. 

There is the less ground for an aggressive attitude on 
your part in that the negotiations throughout offer the 
prospect of successful clarification of the problem of excess 
profits in the tailoring industry, and that, on the other hand, 
any attempt at compulsion from you would seriously 
endanger amicable relations between us and would destroy 
the chances of future orders from me, on which high hopes 
are justifiably based. 

In conclusion, should you withdraw in full the unworthy 
allegation that I am in any way responsible for this debt. | 
should favourably consider making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the solution of your internal economic difficulties by 
ordering from you one double-breasted flannel suit in mid- 
grey, with pin-stripe. Iam, Yours faithfully, ete 


That, I fancy, ought to dispose of Smithson. And anyway 
why “Smithson”? The name in itself is indicative. To 
any one alive to the underground influences at work not a 
hundred miles from Savile Row, there is something not a 
little suspicious about this over-emphasis on an honest 
Aryan name. Not merely Smith, one observes, but Smith- 
son. Who, one does well to ask oneself, was Smithson’s 
grandfather? What—and I think we have here the crux 
of the matter—iwhat was his grandmother's maiden name ¢ 
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Urchin. “O1, Miss! CaN WE COME TO THE CONCERT?” 
Social Worker. “ Yes, OF COURSE YOU CAN.” 
Urchin. “Do WE ’AVE TO BRING OUR ADULTS?” 








The Optimist 


‘OrsSE-RactN’, ’orse-racin’, there’s a game as gets me! 

I likes me little flutter and the missus mostly lets me. 
When she says “Chuck it, Sid,” I says “O.K.,” 

But I backs me fancy just the same every blessed day. 
There’s some says as I’m a mug, others says a sinner, 
But you let me read the Form while I’m at me dinner 
An’ you give me ‘arf a chanst an’ [’ll land a winner. 


Monday I done Icicle—'e didn’t start; 

Tuesday I done "Appy Dreams—why, bless yer ‘eart! 

There was one as would ‘a’ taken some beatin’ 

If the goin’ ‘ad bin soft as ‘e could get ‘is big 
feet in; 

Wensday I done Jamboree to win a quid, 

I knew ‘e was a racin’ cert, an’ win ’e did 

An’ then they'd an objection, sure’s me name’s Sid. 

But I’ve got a winner up me sleeve termorrer ! 





Backin’ of ‘orses! There’s somethin’ about it— 
Honest, I dunno ‘ow I'd do without it. 

‘Course the Missus grumbles, says I didn’t ort, 

But ‘ow can I ’elp if I was born a sport? 

An’ I say the sort o’ bloke as never risks a copper 
On the chance o’ pickin’ up a bit or comin’ down a cropper 
Well, ‘e ain’t an Englishman, ’e ain’t, not proper. 


Monday I done Paradise—that was odds-on; 

Tuesday I’d a tip to put me shirt upon— 

'E finished down the field, dunno where ‘e went to, 
Guess ‘e wasn’t tryin’ much or maybe wasn’t meant to 
Thursday I done Ballet Girl—there was ’ard luck— 

Got ‘er silly self shut in an’ finished in the ruck; 

Friday was a S8.P. job that some’ow come unstuck; 

But now’s the time to double stakes an’ show a bit 0’ pluck 
For I’ve got a winner up me sleeve termorrer ! 
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Not Cricket 


“It’s pleasant in here,” I said with 
the air of one who makes an epigram. 

Everard Galliproof regarded the 
thirteen white-clad cricketers standing 
in the sun; he appraised the brilliant 
white of the paintwork on the pavilion ; 
he glanced with approval at the scatter- 
ing of spectators that lined the benches 
round about him. As if in order to 
emphasise the charm of the day, one of 
the batsmen drove a fast ball with 
exquisite skill past cover-point to the 
off boundary. 

“Very pleasant indeed,” Everard 
agreed, 

“You know,” he went on, “it isn’t 
everyone who knows how to enjoy 
a day’s cricket, An American friend of 
mine told me the other day that he 
just could not understand how an 
otherwise intelligent Englishman could 
devote long periods watching one team 
of men run more frequently between 
two wickets than another team.” 

“Surely,” I said, “it’s at least as inter- 
esting as watching two teams of armour- 
plated Americans playing rounders.” 

“As a game, I should say probably 
not. Compared with baseball the game 
of cricket must be dull. But what my 
American friend failed to realise was 
that watching cricket is a game just as 
complicated as playing it, and the mere 
observing of two teams playing our 
national sport isn’t the whole of it by 
a long way.” 

He broke off to applaud a beautiful 
late cut that brought the batsman over 
his half-century. 

“ Forexample,” he resumed, “there's 
the case of the wicket-keeper. In 
playing cricket the wicket-keeper’s 
primary function is to stop the balls 
which the batsman misses or refuses to 
hit. But to the spectators he has an- 
other réle altogether. He is the comic 
relief. To us watchers of the game 
there’s no joke so rich as to see the 
wicket-keeper, pads and all, leave his 
place behind the stumps and field a 
ball perhaps four or five yards away 
from him. An American wouldn't see 
anything funny in it, but that’s only 
because he doesn’t know the rules of 
the game. 

“The umpire is in more or less the 
same position. If there is anything as 
funny as a wicket-keeper running after 
a ball it’s an umpire dodging out of the 
way of a hard drive. It isn’t quite such 
a subtle joke as the wicket-keeper one, 
but it’s always sure of a good laugh. 

“Then there’s anothér thing,” he 
went on—“ livestock. Whenever I come 
to Lord’s I am fascinated by the be- 


haviour of the pigeons who descend on 
the ground in search of worms or 
whatever it is that pigeons eat.” 

“They never seem to me to do any- 
thing particularly fascinating,” I ob- 
jected mildly. 

“They never do. But they might 
one day. You, after all, have never 
seen a man in the field catch a swallow 
instead of the ball; and yet it’s been 
done. It seems to me quite possible 
that one day I shall see a pigeon land 
right in the middle of the pitch and get 
knocked out by a ball, or trip up one of 
the batsmen, or something. I may even 
see one fly away with an umpire’s hat. 
Last year at Blackheath I saw a white 
cat walk on to the field in the middle 
of an innings when Kent were playing 
Surrey. It didn’t do anything but walk 
on, and then in due course walk off 
again; but there it was, a potential 
source of amusement for ten minutes 
or so, and I may say it was that that 
really made my afternoon for me. 

“There's another part of the game 
too, again quite separate from the main 
issue, and that’s playing catch in the 
outfield during the luncheon and tea 
intervals. You’d think the proper 
place for catch would be the back- 
garden or the local park; but no, we 
Englishmen consider that it’s well 
worth our shilling to be able to play it 
within throwing distance of a wicket 
where BrapMaN and HamMmonp and 
Rosrns have stood. 


ec 


For those who are not so young as 
they were there is the pleasure of 
standing at the ropes while their 
juniors are playing catch, and discuss- 
ing the condition of the pitch. I don’t 
suppose you can do that at a baseball 
match, and I don’t suppose fans would 
want to if they could. It’s the sort of 
typically private amusement that onl) 
the English cricket-watcher can ap- 
preciate.” 

Everard perceived somewhat be- 
latedly that the batsman who a mo- 
ment ago had topped his fifty was now 
out, and gave a powerful solo burst of 
applause. 

“T’m afraid I wasn’t paying all the 
attention I might have been,” he 
apologised. The batsman disappeared 
and another one emerged from the 
pavilion a moment later to replace him. 
“But there,” said Everard, “that’s 
unother of the pleasures of cricket—it 
gives you a chance for some really 
intelligent conversation.” 

“If you call that a pleasure,” I said 


Father Loses Patience. 
“Wanted, Baby Scarifier.” 
Advt. in Jersey Paper. 


“Janice saw that he looked at her with 
worshipping eyes, and was content. Her 
mother, even more exiguous, was content 
also.”—Serial Story. 


What had she been slimming for? 
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“How anovut you AND I HAVING TEA TOGETHER SOMB 
TIME? ” 
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A Matter of Doors 


First of the problems that affect man’s soul 

With questions, all unsolved, on How and Why, 
Searchings on forces that usurp control 

Of his proud self, and leave him high and dry, 
Instincts that put him to the public blush 

Yet make reforming efforts void and null, 
Is this: why I ignore the legend Pusu, 

And am oblivious to the order PULL. 


All are not thus afflicted. Men there are— 
I mark them, gods—that never know this blight; 
Either they're guided by some favouring star 
Or, in sheer luck, invariably go right; 
No sorrow comes their travelling hearts to crush 
With a swift shame that custom cannot lull; 
They push, unthinking, when the word is PusH, 
And pull by nature when the door says PULL. 


And there are others, noble souls and strong, 
Whose indignation thrills the listening crowd, 
Who make no bones about their bitter wrong 
But ever err, and ever yell out loud; 
On them defiance surges with a rush 
Of frenzied dance and beatings of the skull; 
They pull, though conscious of the stubborn PusH, 
Or push, observant of th’ unyielding PULL. 


Happy are those that err not. Happy these 
Who in explosion find a healing balm ; 

For me, a mild man, there is no such ease; 
Calm is the game for me, a seated calm; 
Led by an inner voice that naught can hush 
I follow to my doom, sad, mute and dull, 

Still lugging the unconquerable pusH 


Still shoving the inviolable PULL. Dum-Dvu. 
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Minorities 


Tue English sun is shining. I am almost warm. All is 
well. And I am now able to solve the tiresome problem of 
MINORITIES in Europe. I write the word minorities in 
large capitals, and rightly, I think, for it is one of the odd 
but honourable features of the present situation, détente, 
démarche, or whatever it is, that minorities now matter 
much more than majorities. Any brutal and beastly thing 
can be done to any section of any population if it amounts 
to 75 per cent. of the whole, and nobody cares a cuss. But 
touch a single hair of a single governess of a 1 per cent. 
minority and Hell is let loose. 

However, it is not the part of the statesman to remark 
upon such oddities, but to accept and deal with them. 


Very well, then, It seems that there are many admirable 
Germans littered about Europe who desire to live under 
the darling Reich. And the darling Reich desires to protect 
the admirable Germans, who are much abused by the foul 
rules of the countries in which they dwell at present. Not, it 
seems, the numerous admirable and ill-treated Germans 
who dwell under the hateful rule of the Italians, but the 
more numerous Germans who dwell under the hateful rule 
of the Czechs. 

Not all minorities, you see, are equally sacred. And, by 
the way, the non-Aryan minorities who dwell in Germany 
and Austria (née) are not sacred at all. 

However, we must not make remarks. Our only aim is 
to assist. 

And what we suggest is this— 

That any distressed German who yearns to live under the 
darling Reich should well pack his trunks and go and 
live under the darling Reich, which, ex hypothesi, is yearning 
to receive, bed, breakfast and nourish him. 

Or, failing that, let him stay quietly where he is. 

Why not? I have to. 

Yes, I am one of a MINORITY in many important matters. 
I live reluctantly under a barbarous and oppressive régime 
of teetotalers, licensing justices and income- and entertain- 
ment-taxers. The Sudeten Germans, I read in 7'he Times, 
“have been subjected to irritating inquisitions and petty 
injustices.” Good heavens! they ought to see our income- 
tax forms! They should meet the Inland Revenue. They 
should try bathing in “trunks.” They should try to get a 
beer in Hammersmith after 10 p.m. I keep complaining 
about these things. I have been complaining for years. 
Nobody pays the smallest attention—nghtly, perhaps. 1 
praise the arrangements of France, where the taxes are small 
and the hours are long—of Germany and Italy, where the 
State does not tax Theatre and Opera but subsidises them. 

I might, I suppose, go and live in civilized France, or 
Italy, or Germany. But do I? Do I even try? 

No. For, in spite of everything, I prefer to live in this 
land under a barbarous and oppressive rule. 

And that, Sir, goes for the Sudeten Germans and any 
suffering Germans elsewhere. 





The European Minorities Question, then, is settled—for 
me. 

But all this minority-talk naturally has “put ideas into 
people’s heads.” Even the Jews of Germany, I gather, 
are developing an absurd minority-compiex. 

And there is Britain. 

I am ready to suffer, as I have said. But there are 
others. 

One cannot long consider the history or map of Britain 
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without concluding that Britain is ANGLES BRITONS 
SAXONS Scots 
A Mass or Mrnorirtes. JUTES HTT] Tl]  tnseu 
i a DANES 98°6% eaeeeaan NORMANS 92°T® 
Penned, mewed, oppressed, tortured, and denied self- VIKINGS Hitt {| SPANIARDS zg 
expression in this island, there are (among others)— ene Li ym 
The Original Members (if any) 
The Celts CELTS ORIGINAI 
The Gaels pn ll nos emmeRs 
. ee “¢ OMANS 
The Picts SPANIARDS 99°3% ene . 
The Druids a” Sees | | PEUTONS 
T INcoME-TAX \ 99°9° 
The Romans PAYERS ° 
The Danes a Saxons 
The Normans CELTS 
one ‘ VIKINGS 
The Angles * THE ENGLISHMAN DRUIDS 


The Saxons 

The Jutes 

The Spaniards (Armada lot) 
The Teutons 

The Scots 

The Irish 

The Welsh 

The Yorkshiremen 
Manchester 

The Cornishmen 

The Income-Tax-payers 
The Whisky-drinkers 
The Roman Catholies 
The Buchmanites 

The Liberals 

The Other Liberals 

The Brunettes. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
MINORITIES MAP 





The Sudeten Germans, I believe, have to learn the Czech 
language before they can be Civil Servants. Most unreason- 
able. It is obviously desirable that the business of a single 
Civil Service should be conducted in several languages, 
and that the members of the Service should not be able to 
understand each other. 

But consider the sufferings of the Scots and the Welsh 
who wish to take part in the government of their country. 
They have to learn English ! 

But there are many more grievances. The Celts have no 
direct representation in Parliament or on any local body. 
Such phrases as the “Celtic fringe” are considered needlessly 
insulting and “ provocative.” 

The Norman language is still in use in Parliament. His 
Majesty (or the Lords Commissioners) gives his assent to an 
Act of Parliament with the words “Le Roy le veult.” 

But this is justly regarded as a slight upon the Danes 
and Vikings, who have also played a large and important 
part in our history and breed. 

A Roman Catholic cannot be Lord Chancellor. 

Clergymen of the Church of England cannot sit in the 
House of Commons. 

Peers have no vote at Parliamentary Elections. 

And what of the Jutes? What of the Romans? What of 
the Spaniards, whose blood survives upon our Western 
shores ? 

Surely they have a right to a spot of self-determination, 
to a voice in the councils of the nation—especially, by the 
way, the Romans, who governed us for more than three 
hundred years! 

Whatever may be thought of Signor Mussoin1, he is at 
least less fussy about his far-flung blood brothers than Herr 
Hitter. But we may still have him demanding a plébiscite 
in Camolodium, Eboracum, Lugubulium and Soho. 


And still we have not touched the most difficult minority 
problem of all. 

The Englishman ! 

What are his rights—his powers ? Where is he represented ! 

Indeed—where is he ? 

Who has ever met a genuine Englishman? 
quickly, Do you know a single one? 

Jones? No—certainly not. His mother was a Gael. One 
of his grandfathers was Welsh and the other English. He 
has the physique of a Saxon, the hair of a Norman, the 
appetite of a Viking, the income of a Jute. 

There is only one Englishman in England. 
win. We have marked him on the map. 


Answer 


Lord Bap. 
A. P. H. 








Fashion Note 
“ Flimsy frocks were covered by coats owing to the wind, but there 
were bright intervals.”-——-The Star. 





“Women who value their looks should eat onions. 
S. Staffs Advertiser. 


Looks aren’t everything. 
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At the Pictures 





SrrictLy Non-CoNTROVERSIAL 

HoLLyYwoop is sometimes praised, 
to the disadvantage of Elstree and 
Denham, for making pictures on themes 





LITTLE 


LUIS PEEP 
HIS SHEEP 


Leo CARRILLO 


HAS LOST 


of topical importance, and often the 
praise is deserved ; but Hollywood has 
not yet to my knowledge made a 
worth-while film about the war in 
Spain. The Last Train from Madrid 
was a routine all-together-in-a-train 
thriller; Love Under Fire was some- 
thing of a crazy comedy, with comic- 
opera soldiers; and Blockade (now at 
the London Pavilion)—— 

Well, Blockade, to put it frankly, is a 
patchy, scrappy spy story in which the 
only moment of what seems to be real 
and not pretended sincerity comes at 
the end. Henry Fonpa has to step 
right out of his part and look into the 
lens of the camera to supply even that. 
When I saw the film, this moment, it is 
true, got the loudest applause I ever 
heard in a cinema; but that applause 
was for the words (“The world can 
stop it. Where’s the conscience of the 
world ?’’), not, I’m pretty sure, for the 
film as a whole. 


I have read that WALTER WANGER, 
the producer of Blockade, took a great 
deal of trouble to get in a number of 
inaccuracies so that his hero could not 


be placed as belonging to either side. 
He doesn’t seem to have succeeded 
very well, for one or two newspapers 
have allowed their approval of a film 
which appears to be “for the Govern- 
ment”’ to influence them into describ- 
ing it as good, and loud protests are 
said to have come from General 
FRANcO’s supporters. 


Really I don’t think it is worth while 
arguing about. MADELEINE CARROLL 
looks beautiful as a spy, HENRY Fonpa 
does his best to express the feelings of 
a peasant fighting in the countryside 
he loves, ReGInALD DENNY as an Eng- 
lish newspaper-man and Leo CARRILLO 
as a shepherd—playing a pipe which 
produces long plaintive notes quite out 
of time with the rapid activity of his 
fingers—have to provide some incon- 
gruous comic relief; there is an attempt 
—oh, strictly non-controversial — to 
show the misery of poor people in a 
war; but mainly the picture is the old 
spy stuff—the secret radio station, the 
traitors in high places, the last-minute 
rescue (that was applauded, too) and 
so on. I would not have said so much 
about it if I did not think it had been 
undeservedly praised for an importance 
it only pretends to possess. 


CHARLES Boyer speaks his own 
language again in Orage at the Curzon, 
which is well worth seeing. It is always 
a question whether these French films 
would seem to usso perfectly done if we 
were French ourselves, but most of us 
are content to ignore that problem and 
rejoice in what we believe to be their 
perfection. 


title is meta- 
passion of a 


The storm of the 
phorical: the sudden 





E.V.L..” 


The death of E. V. Lucas last 
Sunday came asa grievous shock 
to all who knew him, whether 
personally or through his work. 
To Punch, in whose pages he 
held an honoured place for 
nearly forty years, the loss is 
an irreparable one. The charm 
of his writing, his never-failing 
helpand counsel at “the Table,” 
above all his friendly, genial 
presence will be missed more 
and more deeply as the days 
go on. He lived a full and 
generous life, and he leaves be- 
hind him in his books a legacy 
of urbane and kindly wisdom. 











happily-married man (CHARLES BoyER) 
for a girl (MicHELE Morcan—she was 
in Gribouille), whom he first visits to 
plead the cause of his wife’s young 
brother. The problem is more or less 
solved by the girl’s killing herself, and 
the film tails off—I suppose intention- 
ally, to indicate “calm after storm.” 





THE 


RIVAL’S REPORT 


André Pascud , . CHarLes Boyer 
The Manfrom Africa. JEAN-Lovis BARRAULT 


But the first part is all most charming 
and amusing, and the acting and 
direction throughout seem to my 
English eyes and ears to be beyond 
praise. JEAN-LovtIs BaRRAULT con- 
tributes a memorable little perform- 
ance as “the Man from Africa,” a 
rejected lover, crazed with jealousy. 


Presumably it is another sign of the 
shortage of new “big” films that when 
the Tivoli reopens in August it will no 
longer be a “‘first-run house.” The last 
picture shown there before it closed 
on the 25th was the Wii Hay effort, 
Convict 99. Most Wii Hay pictures 
are more or less the same: the pom- 
pous people, the tough people, Moore 
Marriott and GRaHAM Morrartrt, and 
the—usually inadvertent—defeat of 
the tough people to the beaming 
approval of the pompous people. 
Always Wii Hay is the seedy man 
striving forrespectability : the approval 
of the pompous people is regarded as 
worth winning. There is more fun if 
you agree with this point of view, but 
the humours of life in the incredible 
prison, honeycombed with under- 
ground tunnels by Jerry the Mole 
(Moore Marriortr), of which Dr. 
Benjamin Twist is by mistake ap- 
pointed Governor, should entertain 
all who have any taste for slapstick. 

R. 
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The Hotel 


I was strolling leisurely back to my 
hotel at Pierford-on-Sea when I saw 
a familiar figure sitting rather for- 
lornly on a bench. By his side were 
two large suitcases. 

“Sympson, old friend,” I said, going 
towards him with outstretched hand, 
“what are you doing here ?”’ 

“T have come down here for a fort- 
night’s holiday,” he said, “but the 
trouble is that I have forgotten where I 
am staying. I got the address from 
Blenkinsop, and wrote and booked the 
rooms about three weeks ago, but when 
I arrived this morning I couldn’t for 
the life of me remember the name of 
the hotel.” 

“Surely,” I said, “the simplest 
thing would be to telegraph straight- 
away to Blenkinsop and ask him for 
the address?” 

“Of course it would,” said Sympson, 
“but Blenkinsop happens to be in the 
Isle of Man, and I don’t know what 
part of the Isle of Man he is in. Of 
course I could just address the wire to 
*Blenkinsop, Isle of Man,’ but for all I 
know the Isle of Man may be absolutely 
infested with Blenkinsops.” 

This seemed reasonable enough. 

“T had it firmly fixed in my mind 
coming down in the train,” he con- 
tinued, “that it was the ‘Royal Hotel,’ 
and in fact I hired a taxi and drove to 
the ‘Royal Hotel,’ only to find that it 
was one of those super-luxury places 
on the front where they charge you 
a guinea every time you shake the 
pepper-pot. I felt certain it couldn't 
be the place, and they said that they 
had never heard the name Sympson 
and rather implied that they could bear 
it if they went on never hearing it. 
Then I thought it must be the ‘Crown 
Hotel,’ because after all crowned heads 
are Royal, aren’t they?” 

“Quite,” I said. 

“But it wasn’t the ‘Crown Hotel,’ 
and it wasn’t the ‘King’s Head’ or the 
‘King’s Arms’ or the ‘Queen’s’ or the 
‘Duke of York’s.’ ” 

“It might help,” I said, “if you 
could remember the name of the pro- 
prietor.” : 

“I know it was one of those very 
Irish names,” said Sympson. “Cas- 
sidy or Murphy, I think, or possibly 
O'Grady.” 

“Then the obvious course,” I said 
briskly, “is to find a phone kiosk and 
go through the Cassidys and_ the 
Murphys and the O’Gradys until we 
find one who admits owning an hotel 
and having let a room to a Mr. Symp- 
son of London. 





We found a kiosk after a bit and I 
studied the book while he did the talk- 
ing. First of all we tried the Cassidys, 
but halfway through the Cassidys he 
said that he was pretty sure after all it 
wasn’t Cassidy and that we had better 
try Murphy. After the seventh Murphy 
he said that he was convinced it was 
either O'Toole or O'Grady. 

But it wasn’t O’Toole or O’Grady. 

“Well,” I said at last, “what are 
you going to do next? We've rung up 
almost every Irishman in Pierford-on- 
Sea x 

“ Pierford-on-Sea?” said Sympson, 
light dawning at last. “Is this Pier- 
ford-on-Sea? It was Mussel Bay I 
booked the room at—the next station 
down the line.” 





Ready for the Fray 


“ An investigator of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology visited a laundry 
in Scotland where shirts and collars were 
being treated with amazing expedition to 
martial music.”—The Observer. 


“Porrery STALL. 
Mrs. D Mrs, N—— 
Both useful and ornamental.” 


Garden Féte Programme. 





And, alas! married. 





“T, Robert Jobsz, who have hitherto been 
known and signed as Robert Jobsz, do 
hereby inform the Government and the 
Public that I shall hereafter be known as 
Bentara Mahagedara Wijesooriya Aratchige 
Robert Jayawardhane.”—Ceylon Paper. 


It makes a change, doesn’t it? 

















ys Fe “ 
was Grave ; 


“WHAT THE BLAZES ARE YOU 








DOING ON THIS BRIDGE?” 


“SIMMER DOWN, BROTHER; I'M DER PILOT. 
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The Engagement is Announced 

Dear GEorGE,—I have got engaged. 
I dont suppose you expected me to 
and I didnt think I would of either but 
you know what life is. 

It happened like this. Three weeks 
ago the boss said someone has burst a 
pipe at 27 Roedean Drive, take Harry 
and hurry. When I rang the bell a gir! 
came out and said it is no use ringing 
it is broke but it is the pipe you were 
phoned for to and Mrs. Posset is upset 
because she cant bath. I will fix it by 
Saturday I said. You are a scream she 
said, where is your mate! He is 
shaving I said and what is more I am 
not going back for him like they do 
in comic papers and on the wireless, 
such jokes are delerterious to the pro- 
fession and should be put a stop to. 
Yes she said, they are not my cup of 
tea either. 

Incidentually I said, is it turned off 


at the main because if not what ho for 
the lino. Mrs. Posset has parky she 
said, the bathroom is tiles. Quite ah la 
I said. I like it too she said, I am all 
for uplift. To the pipe I said, lead on 
Macduff. Oh she said, poetry. Yes I 
said, do you know Shakespeare? We 
did him at school she said, I saw 
Norma Shearer in one of his pieces 
about a fellow who fell in love with a 
girl whose father his father had a 
down on. It was quite an education in 
its way. 

I gave her a spanner to hold and she 
said what made it burst? we didn’t 
touch it. Calcineration is partually 
responsible I said, due to hard water. 
Dont I know it she said, it plays ducks 
and drakes with my complexion like I 
do not know what. If I may put my 
spoke in I said, I think your complexion 
is nice enough to eat and I would like 
to see any other girl look as nice as 
what you do standing by the bath with 
a spanner im your hand. Well she said, 
this is quite unexpected but very 


pleasant, dont you want the spanner? 
No 1 said, I only gave it you to 
hold because you are different some- 
how. Most good lookers are all on the 
surface like gold watches and the 
brainy ones look like a cold in the 
head but you have got both and look 
neither, what is your name? Lucy she 
said, My favourite name I said, we had 
a parrot named Lucy, we were fond of 
her although she didn’t lay an egg 
Are you linking me to a parrot? she 
said, if so take your spanner back and 
I will get busy. Believe me or not I said, 
you dont even look like one, I only 
mentioned it to prove the name has 
been on my lips since infancy, my name 
is William. Like Shakespeare she said 
Yes I said, only I am a plumber. A 
good one too she said, I will be bound 
Yes I said, but I like a little quiet fun 
above board if you get me. Well 
yes she said, but I do not really know 
you. yet. 

I must pop off I said, or the boss will 
raise merry hell but I will eall Thursday 
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to see if the pipe is okay and you can 
let me know, oh revoor. 

On the Thursday Mrs. Posset said 
it seems funny coming to look at it I 
suppose it is all right. Madam I said, 
we do not want a reburst or there 
would be a fine old how do you do, there 
is no extra charge. Oh well she said and 
went. Then Lucy came out and said 
make it Sunday afternoon, I have 
missed you but I had the spanner to 
remember you by, I never thought 
about a spanner in that way before, it 
makes everything kind of different. | 
know it I said, I will call at two. Then 
Mrs. Posset came in and said this is a 
nice way to look at a pipe I must say, 
talking to the maid behind my back. 
Madam I said, civility to one and all 
has made my life a pleasure and will 
continue to, good afternoon Madam. 

Well on the Sunday I met her and 
said let us get away from this environ- 
ment what about the British Museum ? 
Yes she said, it is a cheap outing too 
So we looked round and she said it is 
full of culture but it lacks the homely 
touch, I suppose it is because the 
Government runs it, shall we sit down 7 
By the time the man came and said 


closing time you two I knew that what 
was to be was to be. 

Next Sunday in the recreation 
ground I said I am not one for pretty 
speeches being no M.P., will you marry 
me? You are a quick one she said, 
quite a Malcolm Campbell, but I will 
not stand in your way, you must meet 
Father. 

At her house her Father said come 
in do we laid an extra place for tea 
on the off chance. Her Mother said we 
shall miss Lucy she has been a good 
daughter to us and then she started to 
cry. Her Father said I do not know 
what you are erying for, he has not 
asked us yet, he may just want to be 
friends. I will not bandy words I said, 
I want to marry Lucy if agreeable to 
one and all. She will be a plumbers 
mate he said, har har. Please Father 
Lucy said, dry up do. No offence taken 
| hope her Father said, it was meant 
humorous. Well I said, what about it ? 
Love is a torrentual stream he said, who 
am I to damn it, go ahead, you are a 
long time dead. 

Then her Mother cried again and 
showed me a photo of Lucy at Southend 
with a stick of rock when she was three 


and said perhaps you would like it, it 
is the best one we ever had done of her, 
it was taken the day before the air raid. 
Then her Father started telling me how 
he won the last war and would do the 
same again if anyone started any hanky 
panky and he kept on at it until it was 
time to go. 

It is funny I said, I came here to ask 
about Lucy and before you know where 
you are we are in the middle of a war 
and it is gone ten. Marriage is like that 
her Father said, but I hope you will be 
happy. Where will you hang out, have 
you seen the new flats round the corner 
built-in cupboards and all? 1 have I 
said, I think the hyphen is redundulant 
but he didn’t see it so I let it drop and 
said good bye all. 

Well George you never can tell what 
is lurking round the corner, I shall be 
married on and after Aug bank holiday. 
If you think of giving us a present 
which there is no reason why you 
should I enclose a list. I hope you are 
well and am 

Your affect. friend 
Wituiam Twiss. 

P.S.—You bought some spats once 

for someones funeral, can I loan them / 





+ 
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Hostess. 









“No, THAT’S MY HUSBAND; HE HATES PARTIES. 
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CAN WE HAVE OUR 





BALL, 





PLEASE 1" 











Lower Pool 


“ Were are you bound for, 
Sailorman, sailorman, 
With the missis and the dog 
And your big spreets’! flopping?” 
“ Maldon, Manningtree, 
West as far’s the Wight, maybe, 
With bricks, hay, 
China-clay, 
Bit o’ that or 
Bit o’ this, 
Don’t much matter 
What it is— 
Here, there, 
Everywhere, 
And back again to Wapping. . . .” 


“Where are you bound for, 
Sailorman, sailorman, 
Up an’ down the coast 
For a little bit o’ shopping?” 
“Shields, Tyne, Grimsby, Goole, 
Hull, Hell an’ Hartlepool, 
With salt, soap, 
Coals and rope, 
Bit o’ that or 





Bit o’ this, 
Don’t much matter 
What it is 
Here, there, 
Everywhere, 
And back again to Wapping. 


“Where are you bound for, 
Sailorman, sailorman, 
Down from Lower Pool 
On the late tide dropping +” 
“’Cross the Bay and sou’ Spain, 
tound the world and home again 
With motor-cars, steel rails, 
Worcester sauce and bags o’ nails, 
Cloves, cork, cotton-seed, 
Soya beans and parrot-feed, 
Bit o’ that or 
Bit o’ this, 
Don’t much matter 
What it is 
Here, there, 
Everywhere, 
And back again to Wapping. . . - 
C. F.8. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, June 20th.—Lords : Various 
Bills advanced a stage. 
Commons: Debate on Education. 


Tuesday, June 21st.—Lords: Coal Bill 
considered on Report. 





PAUL PRY 


“The Hon. Member [Mr. ManpER] hoped 
that he was going to get some information 
which would satisfy his restless, and as | 
think, mischievous curiosity.” 

Mr, Caampertary, 


Commons: Debate on Foreign 
Affairs. 
Wednesday, June 22nd.—Lords:; Report 
Stage of Coal Bill concluded. 
Commons: Haile Selassie, Emperor 
of Ethiopia (Property) Bill brought in. 
Finance Bill taken in Committee. 


Monday, June 20th.—The Irwell 
Valley Water Board Bill was the sort 
of thing on which the Lords pondered 
to-day. 

Those bird-watchers who were puz- 
zled to observe the ears of Little Owls 
going pink in the middle of the after- 
noon will be glad to know that it was 
only because of some nice things which 
were being said in the Commons about 
thespecies. The British Trust for Ornith- 
ology has just decided that the Little 
Owl is on the side of the angels, which 
is to say the farmers, and Colonel Sir 
THomas Moore asked the MINISTER 
OF AGRICULTURE what he was doing to 
disabuse men with guns of an ancient 
prejudice. Mr. Morrison replied that 
the admirable qualities of the birds 
were being widely sung, and he 
had even had a little book written 


about them. A deep bitterness among 
pigeons seems almost inevitable. 

Mr. SorENSEN resents the vulgar 
jangle of the telephone-bell, and sug- 
gested that lights or buzzers should 
also. be available, at which the 
Assistant P.M.G. made the unortho- 
dox admission that a little wodge of 
blotting-paper did wonders. In the 
view of Mr. P.’s R. the most effective 
alternative to the bell would be a small 
statuette of the P.M.G. which would 
pop out of its box when the number 
was called and shout “Oy!” in a clear 
bell-like tone. There is nothing quite 
like the personal touch. “Please, 
Ma’am, Major Tryon’s shouting ’is 
‘ead off in the ’all.” 

Mr. Kenneta Linpsay’s survey of 
the growth of education was encourag- 
ing and passed off peacefully. One of 
the interesting points he made was 
that the elementary schools now pro- 
vided forty-two per cent. of the male 
undergraduates at all British univer- 
sities, twenty-two per cent. at Oxford 
and twenty-three per cent. at Cam- 
bridge. The high light of the subse- 
quent debate came when Mr. Cove 
advocated the abolition of Eton, 
Harrow and Winchester. 

On the adjournment the P.M. and 
Mr. MANDER had a slight set-to, the 
latter calling attention to statements 
which had appeared in American and 
Canadian papers claiming on authori- 
tative intelligence that a secondary 
difference between the P.M. and Mr. 
EpEN had been over relations with 
America. He asked for information, 
which was refused, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
declaring that Mr. Even had not re- 
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OUR BACK-BENCH 


Lacking respect 

For the Conservative elect, 

Mr. Georce GRIFFITHS’ suggestions 
Brighten Questions. 


signed on the question of America and 
that he saw no reason to satisfy what 
he described, with unusual severity, as 
Mr. MANDER’s “ mischievous curiosity.” 

Tuesday, June 21st—In to-day's 
debate in the Commons on foreign 
affairs the prime advantage of irre- 
sponsibility lay with the Opposition, 
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WALES ON THE WARPATH 


“From the Rock rebounding, 
Let the war-cry sounding 
Summon all at Cambria’s call, 
The haughty foe surrounding!” 
(“Men of Harlech” up to date. 


while the P.M. and Mr. Burier were 
obviously handieapped by the diplo- 
matic complexities of a situation 
perhaps more topsy-turvy than any 
which has ever faced a British Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Noe. Baker was therefore on 
a good wicket, but he made the very 
most of it. He is an attractive speaker. 
After pointing out that the most 
frightening aspect of international 
affairs to-day was that world opinion 
was already growing callous to the 
organised slaughter of civil populations 
by aggressor nations from the air, he 
rejected as pernicious the doctrine that 
new weapons made new rules, and went 
on to suggest (1) a proposal to the 
League for an embargo on Japanese 
imports, or, alternatively, a guaran- 
teed Government loan to China; (2) the 
initiation of a general embargo on 
trade with the insurgents in Spain; 
(3) the withdrawal of Sir Rosert 
Hopason and the expulsion of the 
Duke of ALBa; and (4) the removal of 
anti-aircraft guns from the list of goods 
prohibited for export to Spain. The 
P.M.’s protests to Franco, he said, 
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“THIS WON'T DO, MY LAD—WRINKLES AT YOUR AGE!” 








were in the spirit of Colonel Blimp. 
Everyone knew that the attacks on 
British shipping were by Italian air- 
craft. In the three months since the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement the Spanish 
Government had captured 46  in- 
surgent airmen; 31 of them were 
Italian, 13 German and only 2 Spanish! 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was entirely at 
one with Mr. Nort Baker in hatred of 
the methods which were being em- 
ployed, but he insisted that it was of 
no use to invite other countries to 
a discussion unless we had a practical 
scheme to offer, and he did not see Mr. 
Nort Baker's suggestions in that 
light; in his view they might involve 
this country in a general European 
war, and he doubted very much if the 
Opposition would have put them for- 
ward had they been in office. British 
ships on the high seas would continue 
to be protected where possible, but the 
Navy could not be everywhere at once. 
The only satisfactory solution was the 
termination of the war, and to that 
end the Government would do all it 
could, 

Sir Arcuipatp Srvciarr alleged 
that the Government were accepting 
insults from Mussonr1 because the 


P.M.’s political fortunes were bound up 
with the Anglo-Italian Agreement, and 


returned to Mr. MAnpeEr’s charge of 


vesterday, suggesting that the articles 
in question had been the results of an 
interview with Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Again, however, the P.M. refused to 
discuss the matter; and when Mr. 
MANDER made the further assertion 
that the interview had been given 
during a luncheon of Lady Astor’s, 
she indignantly denied it. 

Later in the evening Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE, in his most bellicose mood, 
advocated the bombing of the Italian 
camp in the Balearics, and Mr. BuTLer 
reported to the House that at to-day’s 
sitting the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee had made a big stride. 

Wednesday, June 22nd.—In the 
Lords the Government suffered an- 
other minor defeat on the Coal Bill. 

At Question-time in the Commons 
the P.M. announced that a Royal 
Commission was to be appointed to 
look into the present system of wor- 
men’s compensation. 

Mr. Morrison broke it to the House 
that for the time being the Milk Bill 
had been squeezed out of the Govern- 
ment’s programme by the pressure 


of other urgent matters, and that an 
interim Bill would therefore be brought 
forward before the summer recess. 

Interest to-day centred mainly on 
the private Bill, which Mr. Arruvcr 
HENDERSON was finally given leave to 
bring in, to ensure that even if the 
Italian Empire in Abyssinia were 
accorded de jure as well as de facto 
recognition the Emperor HaAILe Sr- 
LASSIE should continue to be regarded 
as the ruler of Abyssinia for the purpose 
of proceedings in the British Courts in 
respect of property. The aim of the 
Bill is to prevent the Italians from 
pilfering the £10,000 owed to the 
Emperor by Cable and Wireless, Ltd. ; 
it is admirable but obviously embar- 
rassing to the Government. 

On Mr. STantey’s resolution to 
bring the McKenna Duties within the 
province of the Import Duties Ad- 
visory Committee, so that the duty on 
foreign motor-cars could be increased, 
the Liberals and Socialists parted com- 
pany, the one party clinging to their 
precious ghost of free trade and the 
other very sensibly acknowledging the 
fact that German subsidised cars were 
being dumped here to the detriment of 
British manufacturers. 
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Art Causerie 


“Ir is not often,” said a writer in an evening paper the 
other night, “that a painter’s works appear simultaneously 
in two exhibitions in the same place... .” 

This seems to me to be no kind of talk with which to 
regale the art-lovers of a city not yet recovered from a deluge 
of Utrillos. Even at this moment, as I write, and probably 
as you read, there are Utrillos on exhibition at both the 
Storran Gallery and the Lefevre Gallery, and a little while 
ago there were more Utrillos at the Adams Gallery. I 
didn’t see those. But I have been to the Storran and the 
Lefevre, and I am able to point out that in one instance 
even the subjects coincide: ‘La Maison de Berlioz,” there 
it is at the Storran, painted by Utrillo, and there it is, 
painted by Utrillo, at the Lefevre. 

I cannot now remember the other Utrillos with which the 
town is or has recently been strewn, nor is it even a safe bet 
that I should recognise them if I saw them again. I might 
disregard them under the impression that they were hallucina- 
tions. There are times when I seem to be being followed 
by Utrillos. For instance, I don’t think Utrillo has ever 
painted St. Pancras church, but whenever I see St. Pancras 
church, from whatever angle, in whatever light, I am ready 
to credit him with having put it there. And while we are 
on this subject—we seem to be on this one as much as any— 
I may as well mention a tobacconist I see from time to time, 
who strikes me as being a late and not particularly good 
Cézanne: just thrown together, a heap of irregularly-shaped 
pastel-coloured planes, for the sake of the design his face 
(ha! ha!) makes with his cigarette-packets. 

(It is impossible to ignore emotional associations alto- 
gether, and I must, I suppose, admit that this man once 
did me out of sixpence. It was half-a-crown I gave him: I 
know that perfectly well. Also it was a tin of stale tobacco 
he gave me, though that’s beside the point and possibly 
several hundred yards away from it. But I still regard him 
as not a very good example of the Master’s work, and only 
the Machiavellian subtlety of the dealers, in my opmion, 
keeps his price up.) 

Looking again at the statement I quoted in my first 
sentence, I begin to wonder whether I haven't taken it in 
the wrong way. It might refer to the less usual and more 
embarrassing state of affairs that arises or is stirred up 
when a painter’s works—the same works—appear simul- 
taneously in two different exhibitions. Ah, then, now—I 
mean ah, now, then (‘not often,” I agree) things begin not 
exactly to hum but rather to scream on a high rasping note 
like the sound made by a buzz-saw as it caresses the edge 
of a zine plate. 

I am reminded of the young painter Sammy Gumfudgeon 
—my friend Elkin Doggerel the poet has written of him 
here two or three times, with admirable detachment con- 
sidering the portrait Sammy once did of him and the 
occasion on which he had a one-man show of a hundred-and- 
six pictures at the dear old Egg-White Gallery. This was 
the last exhibition there before they demolished it and 
ploughed the directors under. It had been open for only 
one day (after Press View day and Private View day) when 
somebody proclaimed that fifty-eight of the pictures were 
also, somehow or other, in a show of “ Fifty-Nine Pictures 
by 8. Gumfudgeon” round the corner at the dear old Soaking 
Galleries (later demolished to make room for a small 
laundry). The odd one was a mistake, a number (and, by 
the way, a “Sold” label) having been rather foolishly stuck 
on the framed Certificate of Incorporation of the Company 
owning the gallery. 


_ Well, of course there was a lot of*fuss about this. Sammy. 
indignantly consulted by the dear old directors of the Egg- 
White, said he was in no way responsible for the Soaking 
exhibition, This was true, for all the pictures in it now 
belonged to other people. Indignantly consulted by the dear 
old directors of the Soaking, he declared that at least half 
of the works showing at the Egg-White were crude forgeries, 
and—first letting the newspapers know—he took a couple 
of bloodhounds there in order, as he announced, to look 
for the watermarks. 

The mystery of the duplicated pictures was never satis- 
factorily cleared up, nor was the mess left by the 
bloodhounds. With considerable ingenuity most of the 
papers managed to imply that the dogs had gone by them- 
selves and not to name the gallery at all; so that, although 
the whole affair gave rise to a tremendous our-dumb-friends 
correspondence, it did very little for the cause of Art. 

One newspaper did mention Sammy in connection with 
the bloodhounds, but only to suggest that they had at last 
run him to earth after chasing him all day. 

A third way to take the evening paper's remark is sug- 
gested to me by my recollection of the goings-on at the dear 
old Squirtz Gallery (the one that was afterwards demolished 
to make way for the demolishers, who wanted to get to 
somewhere or other). It was next door to the dear old 
Clambake and Zimpany. Both galleries showed nothing 
bat Old Masters (dear Old Masters), and there was a system 
by which the Squirtz showed as Tiepolos in the afternoon 
(under a layer of dark-brown celluloid) the pictures the 
Clambake and Zimpany had in the morning showed (naked) 
as Giorgiones. This of course was not quite simultaneous 
exhibition, but it was near enough. 

The dear old Clambake and Zimpany was afterwards 
demolished, by a dear old millionaire who found he had 
bought the same dear old picture twice. R. M 
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American Slang 
A Glossary for Elder Readers 


As we travel on and on, farther 
and farther into the realm of American 
slang it begins to look as though what 
started as a pleasant little excursion 
is turning into a grim and lengthy 
expedition so that we shouldn't be 
surprised if one of these times along 
our route we come upon a long-lost 
purist who will doubtlessly be named 
Dr. Livingstone. (There is probably a 
good business location for an enter- 
prising comma somewhere in the 
middle of that sentence, if one is 
interested.) Should we come upon such 
a man we shall of course step forward, 
raise our hats and say, “Dr. Living- 
stone, I betcha?” 

However, grim expedition or no, our 
little party seems to have come 
through in good shape, with all of us 
keeping our health fairly well, every- 
thing considered, and no casualties 
except for the two men we lost awhile 
back in our encounter with the term 
slush-pump (trombone), one of the 
more ferocious specimens of American 
slang. So there seems little reason why 
we shouldn’t break camp and take up 
our long trek again just as soon as 
everybody has piled into the old 

Bucket. Automobile, especially one 
of the everyday good solid middle- 
class sort, Syn.: can, jaloppy, puddle- 
jumper, crate (“crate,” however, is 
applied more often to airplanes). Un- 
fortunately, though, despite the fact 
our driver is briskly wiggling all the 
gadgets within reach, we do not seem 
to be getting anywhere. Obviously our 
mechanised steed is 

On the fritz. Out of commission. 
Syn.: on the bum. As he tinkers un- 
availingly with the inner débris of the 
car, having climbed out and lifted up 
the bonnet, our driver has more and 
more difficulty suppressing his anger— 
he is muttering something about how 





V. 


he wishes he’d never signed up.to go on 
this silly jaunt in the first place—and 
finally the four-wheeled monstrosity’s 
stubbornness gets the better of him 
and causes him to 

Blow his top. Give way to an out- 
burst of rage. This done, he settles 
down to work again, a happier man, 
and presently, after numerous old 
friends in the way of oaths and impre- 
cations, whom we haven’t heard from 
in years are once again called to our 
attention, the car is fixed and we are 
off, singing as happily as a bunch of 

Spaghetti-benders. Italians. 
body always has to spoil the fun, 
however, and just when we are in the 
middle of a very lusty fol-de-rol-de-ray 
somebody suggests we do the Quartet 
from Rigoletto—and of course the 
suggester himself has his eye on the 
tenor réle of the Duke of Mantua. 
Grudgingly-——we see he’s going to sing 
it, no matter what we say—we give 
him an audition for the part, and after 
he has horribly mutilated four bars 
beyond a possibility of identification 
the rest of us unanimously agree that 
so far as singing opera is concerned he 
Is a 

Dead pigeon. One who is a total 
human minus sign For 
example, a film star who no longer 
draws people into the theatres is said 
to be a dead pigeon at the box office. 
And our tenor is distinctly a dead 
pigeon. It is plain to all of us except 
him that if we attempt to produce the 
Quartet with him as the Duke our 
production will be a 

Turkey. A failure. Syn.: dud, bust, 
flop. This is generally used in con- 
nection with shows of one sort or 
another. An appalling number of plays 
among those produced each year are 
turkeys. So in the past year or so 
have been some of Hollywood’s most 
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supercolossal supercolossals. So was 
NaPoLEon’s big show in Russia. There 
was a turkey. Another interesting term 
of similar meaning is 

Floporoo. A failure. Obviously be- 
gotten by the term flop, this word is 
one of many of similar structure. 
Among others are darberoo (a person 
or thing which is highly commendable ; 
syn.: darb, honey, pip, dinger), stink- 
eroo (stinker) and 

Switcheroo. A switching about of 
things or a substitution of a new part 
for an old one. For example, suppose 
you are labouring on a sonnet and you 
decide that two of the lines would be 
just as good and perhaps better if they 
changed places. If you change them 
about, then, you thereby pull a switch- 
eroo. When you have completed your 
little chef-d’auvre you will probably 
come to the conclusion that it is a 
darberoo (though stinkeroo is doubtless 
the term which describes it better). In 
fact you will probably consider it to be 
quite 

Snazzy. Possessing chic, esprit, joie 
de vivre and a certain je ne sais what the 
hell. Example (a): A girl who is wear- 
ing a hat which turns heads and reaps 
admiring glances may be said to be 
wearing a snazzy hat. Example (5): 
Even an anti-Nazi must admit that 
Hermann Goering’s uniforms are defin- 
itely snazzy. In fact there’s no doubt 
about it, Htrmann’s uniforms possess 
plenty of 

Pizaz. That certain something. 
Pizaz is a very desirable quality. Un- 


less a girl has a certain amount of 


pizaz she is not likely to have many 
men 

Carrying a torch for her. Taking the 
aggressive in a campaign toe bring about 
& Lohengrin merge (wedding). Girls 
often carry a torch for a man (a man, 
need I add, who has stacks and stacks 
of pizaz), and if the person involved 
(the gentleman with the pizaz and the 
girl with the yen) are prominent people, 
word of their activities often gets into 
the gossip columns of the 

Blats. Newspapers. If the girl in the 
case gets anywhere near a ship there 
are pictures too—the usual shipboard 
pictures, with the young lady sitting 
on the rail and displaying her 

Shafts. Legs. We connoisseurs of 
American slang consider this term even 
better than its synonym gams, men- 
tioned in an earlier section of the 
glossary. “A snazzy pair of shafts” — 
somehow that is so much more ex- 
pressive than ‘“‘a classy pair of gams.” 
You don’t think so? Well, we won't 
argue about it. After all, it’s a minor 
point and nothing to get 

All hopped wp about. Exercised 
about. When President RoosrvELT 

















“No, 1t’s TOO HOT FOR FOOTBALL.” 
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goes about the White House with an 
excited, anxious, worried look on his 
face his secretaries are apt to murmur 
to one another, “The President seems 
to be all hopped up about something 
this morning.” In the underworld 
from whence this expression springs, @ 
man who uses narcotics is said, after 
having administered them, to be 
hopped up (syn.: gassed up, coked up; 
“eoked”’ refers to the drug cocaine.) 
Criminals often get hopped up before 
committing a crime. Is that all clear ‘ 
I won't be surprised if you say it isn t, 
because trying to translate American 
slang into reasonably plain English and 


demonstrate its usages is often a highly 
confusing task and enough to give a 
person the 

Screaming meemies. A cross between 
delirium tremens, the jitters, and a 
complete nervous breakdown, com- 
bining the most spectacular effects of 
each. 








Just a Suggestion 


“One of the reasons why the number of 
British visitors to Belgium is so large is that 
there are many thousands of people in this 
country who take their holidays in Belgium 
year after year.”—News Chronicle 
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At the Play 


“TRUMPETER, PLAY ” 

Trumpeter, Play, at the Gar- 
rick, has a moral. It is a great 
mistake to marry foreigners, 
and it is quite likely to prove 
literally fatal for an English 
girl to marry a German. In 
the First Act we see inside an 
upper - class German family, 
and then move over to the 
home of their English opposite 
numbers before returning to 
spend the Third Act in Ger- 
many again. 

We see the Von Ahlenfelds, 
two generations, scarred by the 
last war but aflame with patriot- 
ism and zest for the next. 
Headed by General Count Von 
Ahlenfeld (Mr. MaLcoLmM KEEN) 
they are a kindly but unbending 
family, not quite typical, be- 
cause the General’s wife (Miss 
Nerra Westcott) is herself 
English. An early weakness in 
the writing discloses itself here. 
For the purposes of stage 
dialogue it is convenient to 
make the General much more 
ignorant about the English 
character than anyone happily 
married for a quarter-of-a- 
century to an intelligent Eng- 
lishwoman would be likely to 
be. The characters indeed are 
rather too firmly subordinated 
to the dialectic. Miss CaTu- 
LEEN NESBITT as a pacifist 
German war widow, and 
Mr. Leon M. Lion as a 
veteran of the last war, 
blinded and ennobled, are 
on the stage not to assist 
the action but to represent 
the minority point of view. 

The play is indeed pan- 
oramic. Two different 
countries are set before us 
as embodied in their upper- 
class way of life, and the 
talk of the characters 
largely turns on the differ- 
ences. This is an English 
play for an English audi- 
ence, prepared to laugh a 
little at itself for being so 
very easy-going and bland 
but determined to keep the 
moral aces in its own hand. 

Colonel Fortescue (Mr. 
Crem RamaGe), his wife 
(Miss AGNes LAUCHLAN and 
her father (Mr. C. M. Hatt- 
ARD) appear in the Second 
Act after their daughter has 


(GARRICK) 


married the German General’s son. 
There is something about English 
country-house life that tempts drama- 
tists to gentle satire, and a stage butler 
and a stage country vicar get many 
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little laughs. It, then, proves difficult 
to take this country-house as seriously 
as the play requires. 
The laughs which the dramatist picks 
up so easily at the beginning of Act II. 


all have to be paid for before the 
Act is over. We are meant to be 
much more solemnly impressed 
by the rumours of war which 
dominate with increasing ten- 
sion the remainder of the even- 
ing. The war and the rumours 
of war are not really essentia! 
to the play, whose point is the 
decision of the young German 
husband to let his wife die in 
childbirth in order that the life 
of the child may be saved. 
This dilemma could have been 
posed, with a little adjustment, 
without the war rumbling in the 
background, and it would have 
been better so, because it is im- 
possible not to be rather curious 
about the general international 
situation which comes. with 
such force into the lives of the 
characters but which remains 
as a vague mystery. 

The German scenes begin and 
end with the German Christmas- 
tree, but each time that symbol 
of the old and kindly Germany 
is shown to be of no account at 
all by contrast with the orgies 
of militant patriotism. The 
Church and Medicine are shown 
in the persons of their represen- 
tatives as completely subordin- 
ated to the new régime. That 
is the point of the play. Count 

Karl, very well played by 
Mr. Perer Murray HILL, 
makes the decision in favour 
of the new life of the child, 
but he does not make it on 
the traditional grounds con 
cerned with immortal souls. 
He makes the hard decision 
purely from considerations, 
which must seem far-fetched, 
of patriotism, on the ground 
that even if the child proves 
to be a girl she may one day 
be the mother of a German 
soldier. 

It is hard to say why we 
do not take more to the 
characters, for they are all 
in their way people of merit, 
or why the only moment 
when we really feel tragedy 
come alive is when old Lord 
Torr speaks of his son, 
killed twenty years before. 
For a few minutes Mr. HALL- 
ARD then lifts the play to 4 
height it does not otherwise 
manage to attain. D.W. 
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“ CoMEDTENNE ” (HAYMARKET) a vs ~— (Mr. Raupu Mic HAEL), she her tired. During a visit from her hus- 

eS Bee grabs at the chance, though with an band, whom she has not seen for years. 

ixcept by Mr. R NOVELLO, its outward show of reluctance. A 1 she | hat S is hi ) 

ia a el Caiaaiiiien thle he | . A good — she learns that Sands is his son by an- 
author, he prog me, this play is cast and producer are engaged. but re- ther w hi is 
generally acknowledged to igaged , f other woman, which explains why the 
be based on the character euaan "a "a eae 
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perament have long been best. At the dress re eatinae 
food for gossip. It would ea matin ary eieg a 
wigs, _ 4 she is perfect, but on the 
¢ easy to question its taste, fi : 

; stic irst night her confidence 
but perhaps it is more to len 
re deserts her and she can 

the point to wonder if the scarcely remember a word 
exploitation has been worth The critics praise the play 
while; _and 4 think _the but are honest about her: 
answer is that Mr. NovELLo and, having nearly wrecked 
has concocted a glamorous Sands’ chances, she pur- 
story which would go well posely breaks down his 
enough in the pages of an loyalty to her so that he 
August magazine but which agrees to a brilliant Ameri- 
fails to register with any can actress playing the part 
conviction the vital fact in New York. She then ac- 
that its heroine is supposed cepts the flat and money for 
to be a great artist and an which Lady May will have 
inspired wit. : no further use after her 
For, apart from display- marriage to Bayfield (Lady 
ing an incompetence incred- May has a deed of settle- 
ible in one who has been at ment obligingly prepared 
the top of her profession, before he has even proposed) 














his Donna is a childish and is about to relax into a 
creature of lamentable triv- DRESSING DOWN THE LEADING LADY loquacious retirement when a 
iality of mind, She is not of Ruth Willen 2. oS tel ils ee Welsh publican who has long 
course altogether without Donna Lovelace Miss Linian BRarrewalte admired her from afar comes 
good qualities, but her occa- forward with his winnings in 
sional lapses into ordinary a football pool and offers to 


decent feeling are treated asifinspired hearsals go badly, partly because ofher back herin anything she likes. An amus- 
by a noble magnanimity; and the incurable unpunctuality and partly be- ing scene this, on which the curtain falls, 
cause a nightly round of parties leaves Would an actress of Donna's sup- 
posed quality ever have cracked 
in front of an audience 
after being word-perfect at the 
dress-rehearsal? Hardly. The 
Second Act is much the best, 
for in it Donna, attacked by 
a member of her cast whom 
she has driven to despair, is 
stripped of pretence and shows 
herself for a short time capable 
of honesty. In this scene Miss 
BRAITHWAITE has something 
more to do than play the spoilt 
child, and seizes her chance firm- 
ly; and both Miss Fasta Drake 
as the attacker and Mr. Ivan 
SAMSON as the returned husband 
contribute extremely well-judged 
performances. Miss Brattu- 
WAIT#’s is polished throughout ; 
it is not her fault that it wants 
greater depth. Of the others I 
liked best Mr. Jonxgs’s delight- 
fully natural Bayfield. On the 
side of pure comedy Miss Katu- 
LEBEN Harrison’s confidential 


vapourings and posturings of a rather 
silly old lady whose genius in 
phrase seems more legendary 
than actual are an unsure 
mainstay for an evening's en- 
tertainment. This is not to say, 
however, that Mr. NoveLLo 
has not probably given the 
public what it wants; the i 
audience was loudly pleased. 
His dialogue is most uneven 
here, but in places it sparkles; 
his situations are skilfully con- 
trived, and so far as it goes 
the play is well acted. When in 
addition you consider that the 
characters include a peer, a peer- 
ess and a husband's illegitimate 
son sailing in under false colours 
to win his father’s wife’s affection, 
the Haymarket appears likely 
to be crowded for some time. 
Donna (Miss Littan BRaAITH- 
WAITE) has lost her popularity 
and is living on the kind charity 
of a friend, Lady May Sambrook 





Miss Cectty Byrne). When 
pe i se Cg “ye : hdoe } mo Cockney maid never fails, and 
fe nfl ( dso egy “NICE GLASS 0° SHERRY WINE, DEARIE aan” Saat. Some fidthe 
o » money, i “gt : 
che wa S the lead for a li Winkie . Miss KaTaieen Harrison sketch of Welsh enthusiasm is 
play fet je Donna Lovelace Miss Liwtan Brarrawaite perfect Eric. 


written by a young friend of his, 
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Chapeaux 





Exouisn for the English, you will 
say rebukingly on reading this title. 

You're telling me. 

Okay by me. 

And put it right there. 

But one had really no alternative 
because- 

However, let me tell you what hap- 
pened. 

“Hats?” I said with, I trust, just 
the right shade of inquiry mingled with 
hopefulness. 

And the young man at once replied, 
“Millinery, Moddam? If Moddam will 
step through the archway and turn 
to the right just beyond hosiery the 
millinery will be on her left.” 

So next time I asked—having un- 
accountably found myself in stationery 





just beyond corsetry, flanked by per- 
fumery and footwear—I also said, 
* Millinery ?” 

And the young man at once replied, 
“Models, Moddam? If Moddam will 
step through haberdashery and leave 
turnery on her left she will be in the 
models.” 

So Moddam did all that—and a bit 
more when she took a wrong turning— 
and there to her unbounded surprise 
really were hats, millinery, models and 
all. And how, for that matter. 

With the businesslike instinct of a 
professional woman I immediately said, 
“Could I see some hats or millinery, 
please? I really want something in 
mauve or blue, or perhaps mixed, that 
I could wear for garden-parties but 
that might do for London, and I’m 
afraid it must have a brim and be fairly 
wide at the sides, because I have rather 
a long narrow face, and in any case the 

















“ AGENDA PLEASE, WAITER.” 


more it’s shaded the better nowadays 

~and two guineas is the outside I can 
possibly pay. I look quite impossible in 
any of the modern hats, and frightfully 
dowdy in any of the less modern ones.” 

Fortunately nobody heard me. 

I moved about with all the freedom 
of the tigress roaming in the jungle— 
although in appearance suggesting 
rather the hen pecking in the fowl-run, 
judging from what I saw in some five- 
hundred - and - eighty - three looking - 
glasses. The hats or models were very 
extraordinary and thoroughly interest - 
ing, and it would be definitely unfair to 
say that their shapes were any stranger 
than their colours. 

One picked up after a time some of 
the least frightening ones and took 
them to a little table and sat down in 
front of a glass with a view to trying 
them on. 

“Can I help you, Moddam ?” said a 
very compassionate voice in my ear— 
and one quite saw why and nearly said, 
“No, thank you; it’s very good of you, 
but nobody can do that. The condition 
of affairs that you so rightly feel re- 
quires help is partly due to the relent- 
less passing of the years and partly to 
the law that one’s hair should always 
look its worst when one wants to try 
on a hat, and partly to the fact that 
my own headgear—which is unworthy 
to be classed as millinery or model and 
can really hardly even be called hat 
nowadays—has just come off my head, 
and both it and my head look worse 
apart than they did together. If 
possible.” 

“Was Moddam requiring one of our 
little chapeaux?”’ 

In more spirited days one might have 
replied, “ Have you no little capelli?” 
but instead one just said “Yes,” and 
then the bit (see above) about mauve, 
blue or mixed, and the brim. 

And she replied—=still kindly—that 
there was no demand for anything but 
crevette, beige or tortue clair this season, 
and that there were no brims being 
worn anywhere at all. 

But, added the kind girl, she knew 
that Moddam would actually fall for one 
of our new little upturned caps, which 
were actually just over from Paris that 
morning, and actually rather amusing, 
in some rather ravishing shades, and 
suitable for every kind of occasion 
actually. 

(It would have seemed ungrateful to 
try to pin her down by asking if she 
had any little upturned cap that would 
be equally suitable for the wedding of 
one’s husband's niece at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, and the Sale of Work in 
the Parish Hall next September. So 
one didn’t.) 

Time went on. So for that matter did 
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“ Bripe ok BripeGRoom, Siz?” 
“No, I’m gust A GUEST.” 








a number of chapeaux—and came off 
again too, and even the girl could only 
say at best that Moddam perhaps re- 
quired something a shade easier. At 
worst she said nothing—and what / 
said was held in grip by the sub- 
conscious and will doubtless come out 
next time I find myself in delirium. 
Surrounded by a collection of Eiffel 
Towers—beneath one of which no 
doubt my own 1934 model lay crushed 
—one could only thank her for all her 
trouble and wonder whether or not to 
say that there are still one or two 
cathedral towns in England where 


bonnets are worn. And then quite 
suddenly she produced the turban. 

It was just like any other turban— 
you know as well as I do the illustra- 
tions to any Victorian edition of The 
Arabian Nights—only it jutted out in 
front more than usual. Its colours 
were just the ordinary tints of the 
spectrum. It stood, at a venture, some 
three hands high, as we said at the time 
when everyone was talking about the 
Derby. 

And by some freak of nature it suited 
one. 


When this, after hours and hours of 


incredulity, had been established be- 
yond more than just one or two doubts, 
I asked the girl, “Do you think it’s 
really all right?” 

And she clasped both her hands, 
closed her eyes, opened them again, 
and replied, “Actually Moddam can 


take it!” 
So Moddam did. E. M. D. 








“Medical men do not buy, but rent, the 
publications they place in their waiting- 
rooms.”—Liverpool Echo. 


Some inherit them. 
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“ YES, BUT HAS IT EVER OCCURRED TO YOU THAT THAT 
NOTICE CAN ONLY APPLY TO PEOPLE ovrsipe? ” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Peace in Our Time? 


Peace With the Dictators ? (Hamruron, 7/6) Sir Norman 
ANGELL asks and, unlike jesting Pilate, not only stays for 
an answer but supplies one. That answer is an affirmative 
with so many qualifications as to make a substantial volume, 
which, be it said at once, may be read with unflagging 
interest if not with unquestioning acquiescence from the 
first page to the last. For Sir Norman has thought long and 
deeply on these matters of peace and war and international 
relations, is well furnished with the knowledge requisite to 
their discussion, and has a notable gift of clear and logical 
exposition. By far the larger part of his book consists of a 
symposium in which a German and an Italian put, with 
comparative brevity but with a force which isa tribute to the 
fairness of their reporter, the case for totalitarian nationalism 
and for the particular claims of their respective countries; 
and then a number of Englishmen from various points of 
view subject their arguments to searching scrutiny. This 
inquest reveals so fundamental a discrepancy between the 
political moralities of the dictatorships and the democracies 
that the conclusion is reluctantly reached that the time for 
the lying down of the lion with the lamb is not yet; and in a 
final summing-up an armed alliance of the democracies is 
advocated which shall be strong enough to discuss dis- 
passionately with the dictators what is right for the world 
and to insist that that right shall triumph. A desirable if not 
a novel solution, but one which begs some insistent questions. 


Here Are Ladies 


Miss Nancy Mrrrorp has caught the authentic note of her 
heroine and great-great-great-grandmother in her preface to 


some delightfully preposterous correspondence of the forties, 
whose high-water-mark is the letters of Maria JosepHa 
Lady Stranuey of Alderley to her daughter-in-law HeEnrt- 
eTTA. The two women obviously disliked each other; but 
family solidarity was such that they wrote every day, and 
“Hen’s” rather querulous letters serve as admirable foils 
to the Ercles vein of her mother-in-law. It is Maria 
JosEPpHA—hailed as an esprit fort by GisBon—who regrets 
that she cannot “hand cuff nor great dog” such of ‘the 
Manchester gentry” as trespass on Alderley Edge ; Marra 
JOSEPHA who rejoices when the estate exploits the affluence 
of “the Cottontots”’ by “laying out Chorley in Villas.” For 
the same redoubtable virago the daily round is pleasantly 
diversified by “a frisk” on the railway, a brush with the 
parson or a tit-bit of scandal about QuEEN Victoria. The 
best part of the book’s humour is totally unconscious; but 
what a feast in this particular vein—the Lady Catherine di 
Bourgh vein—there is in The Ladies of Alderley (CHAPMAN 
AND Hatt, 15/-)! 


A Not-so-admirable Crichton 


Mr. A. G. MACDONELL, pursuing his satirical way, presents 
us, in Autobiography of a Cad (MACMILLAN, 7/6), with the 
consummation of a type of which we have all probably 
known less perfect exemplars. Edward Percival Fox-Ingieby 
is not a cad only but a snob, a coxcomb, a liar, a coward, a 
bully, a skinflint (except to himself), a profiteer and, all-but- 
technically, a thief and a blackmailer. That he is also a 
libertine, in that it shows him susceptible to the beautiful, 
might almost be credited him for a virtue, except that in that 
particular réle he is as tedious as amorists usually are, and 
in the enumeration of his “affairs” as conscientious, if not 
quite so particular, as Casanova himself. A shirker at Eton, 
a gangster at Oxford, a cheaply conquering hero in Maiden 
Lane and Maida Vale, a bounder and a blackguard every- 
where, he tells the tale of his adventures in all these capacities 
with a bland conviction of blamelessnesg which no Nemesis 
comes to shake. He is at his sublimest as a red-tabbed 
embusqué, but his subsequent manceuvres at St. Stephen’s, 
in Whitehall and on Wall Street are almost equally impres- 
sive. He is, in short, beyond criticism, but it might perhaps 
be objected against his impresario (or ‘‘ ghost’’) that he inter- 
mittently allows Edward an intelligence of quite a different 
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quality from the cunning to which he 
owes his successes. But that is only 
to say that Mr. Macponett has not 
quite perfectly achieved the very diffi- 
cult synthesis of the first - personal 
method and complete objectivity. 





Husband and Wife 


Matrimonial difficulties are seldom 
interesting to those not involved in 
them unless one at least of the parties 
is very remarkable or very lovable. In 
The Blackbird (Bovey Heap, 7/6) Mr. 
Bast CREIGHTON’S principals—no one 
could call them hero and heroine—are 
well-drawn characters but not very 
arresting nor likely to win much affec- 
tion. Hartley is a weak, rather pleasant 
philanderer, entirely egotistical and un- 
aware that anything exists more im- 
portant than the state of his own 
feelings; Evelyn, coldly possessive, 
utterly selfish, one of those domineering 
women who are female without being 
feminine. At the end a blackbird’s 
song makes her conscious of her own 
desire, which she has till then contrived 
to ignore, and she realises that in its 
satisfaction she has at once the weapon 
needed to subjugate her errant Hartley 
and the charm to keep him at her side. 
It is a pity that Mr. Crei@nTon has 
not even made us wish to know whether 
itacted. In a disarmingly naive fashion 
he draws character very well, though 
he spends many words on one Radnor, 
who remains little more than chorus. 











Watson’s Metamorphoses 
The heyday of the literary ‘nineties 
that Arcadian interval when it was 
even possible to live on light verse, 
is the heyday of Mr. E. H. Lacon War- 
son’s memoirs. Their climax is the 
activities of a War-correspondent of fifty- 
odd on that “very gentlemanly frontier,” 
the Italian. Before the first come vivid 
and intimate recollections of a clerical 
home in Leicestershire, of Winchester, 
of Cambridge and of schoolmastering. 
After the second comes a reversion to 
the City, which, with journalism (exer- 
cised on three continents), publishing 
and the humaner letters, constitutes the 
staple of Mr. Wartson’s pluckily im- 
provised career. I Look Back Seventy 
Years (EYRE AND SporTiswoopeE, 10/6) 
boasts therefore plums for many thumbs 
and should be read on the Jack Horner 





Molly. “On, WHAT 
Grandpapa. “THAT WAS wz, WHEN I was rove ace, MouLy! 
Molly. “AND wuo Is IT vow, GRANDPAPA?” 
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A DEAR LITTLE Boy!” 


George Du Maurier, July Sth, 1884. 








principle of discerning extraction. Soe oes" 
best conversation-piece is a candid portrait of the BuTLER- 
Frstinc-Jongs group: its most spectacular war-feat a series 
of journeys in a teleferica slung over the snowy abysses of 
the Brescian Alps on an unduly slender cable. A post-War 
début in Punch inspires homage to “O.5., both as poet 
and editor—one of the pleasantest and aptest tributes of 
a record generous in appreciation. 


Browne Studies 
Collected from his commonplace books just before his 
death, Sir James Cricuton-Brownk’s The Doctor Remem- 
bers (Duckworth, 7/6) should receive at least as good a 
welcome as his From the Doctor's Notebook of last year, for 
it is not less skilfully packed with information and reminis- 
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cence on a vast variety of subjects of medical and general 
interest. But it is difficult conscientiously to agree 
with those readers who hailed the first volume and will 
doubtless hail the second as the perfect bedside book. A 
perfect bedside book, without prejudice to its literary 
qualities, should send you satisfied to sleep after a brief 
glance at its contents. This is likely to have precisely the 
Opposite effect, not because it is too exciting but because 
its contents are so varied and so pleasantly presented that 
there is always the feeling that one must read just one more 
paragraph before putting out the light. 


The Life-Game 

In her latest novel, National Provincial (GoLLANCZ, 8/6) 
Miss Lerrice Coorer introduces us to at least forty charac- 
ters who are in some degree important to the framework 
of the book. The fact that 
over twenty of these become 
important as living, likeable, 
valiant, amusing or pathetic 
people to the reader is re- 
markable. But then the 
author has the knack of mak- 
ing usinterested in thesmallest 
problems of her humblest 
characters, The little maid- 
servant's wedding-clothes 
matter as much do the 
affairs of the strikers, the 
masters, the strike- breakers 
and the candidates for a three- 
cornered election. Yes, the 
novel is a political one, and it 
has its setting in the industrial 
North of England—facts which 
may scare readers who regard 
Romance asa Bird of Paradise. 
Yet, as Mary, the journalist 
(surely Miss CoorEr’s spokes- 
woman), says, “ You can't say 
‘polities’ in that sort of voice 
nowadays, can you! As 
though it was something 


fis 





head of “tramps,” a word which he uses with a certain 
suggestion of opprobrium, whereas many so-called “tramps” 
are and always have been fully as seaworthy and well-found 
as ships using regular routes. As for special types of ships, 
such as refrigerator vessels, fruit carriers, tankers and so 
on, these are entirely ignored, and the whole of the British 
cargo fleet is dismissed in one short chapter. And what, in 
the name of goodness, is Mr. VALR’s authority for the extra- 
ordinary suggestion that to travel by an intermediate 
steamer is, or ever was, to incur “a social reproach”! 


Secret and Confidential 


'TarrRaAIL’s”’ latest story, Operation M.O. (HoppER AND 
Srovanton, 7/6), is concerned with the misadventures of 
certain of those extremely vital and earth-shaking documents 
which for the purposes of the writer of thrillers are so 
frequently left about casually 
by their custodians for the 
villain of the piece to pick up. 
In this case the papers relate 
to plans for a naval concen- 
tration in Eastern waters in 
case of war, and the loser of 
them, a Commander in the 
Navy who might reasonably 
be expected to POSSCSS modi- 
cum of commonsense, displays 
really outstanding idiocy in 
thoughtfully turning his back 
on his car, complete with 
dispatch-case and documents, 
while foreigners of suspicious 
appearance and faulty English 
rummage at leisure in its 
interior. No less dense is the 
conduct of the other naval 
or ex-naval—gentleman who is 
the spies’ innocent tool; and 
rather doubts whether 
either of these worthy but 
obtuse officers would in fact 
have got out of their diffi 
culties quite so comfortably. 


one 


separate, like keeping bees.” But what would you! Few 

So the author mixes up politics stories about stolen papers 

(and does it ° fi irl th { . “ALL YoU HAVE TO DO 18 TO GUESS THE NUMBER OF | | | itt if y one 
80 fairly that one ennanen wt oe.” could be written if no 


only dare guess at her own) 

with family life, factory life, 

county prejudice, loyalties and love. The result is a book 
worth reading, re-reading and remembering. 


Ships Through The Ages 

The evolution of the ship through some thousands of 
years is rather a big subject to attempt to cram into a 
hundred-and-twenty-three small pages, and it would 
therefore be unreasonable to cavil because Mr. Epmunp 
VALE’s comprehensive account of it in The Way of Ships 
(Country Lurk, 5/-) is decidedly on the sketchy side, 
though it certainly seems doubtful whether with so limited 
& space at disposal it was worth his while to give up even 
three of his pages to the FLerrnenr “rotor” ship, an isolated 
experiment with no bearing whatever on the general question. 
Mr. VaLe marshals his facts clearly and readably ; the pity 
is, especially in a book obviously meant primarily for the 
uninformed, that he is not always accurate. He falls, for 
instance, into the very common error of lumping all freight- 
carrying vessels together indiscriminately under the general 


was conveniently bone-headed 

at the right moment. “'Tarr- 
RAIL” is always a competent spinner of yarns with a naval 
flavour, and this one makes good enough reading to excuse 
# slight creaking in the machinery. 


Crooks and Hooks 

Hypercritical folk may assert that Mr, Faeeman WILLS 
Cxorts is inclined to pamper Chief-Inspector French and to 
allow him to earry out his investigations in exceptionally 
pleasant surroundings. For instance The End of Andreu 
Harrison (Hopper AND Stroventon, 7/6) took place at 
Henley and in mid-July, when “ London was steaming. 
There were good reasons for not deploring Harrison's 
sudden death, but there were equally good ones for 
suspecting that the verdict of suicide at the inquest was 
not in aceordance with the facts. The indefatigable French 
when persuaded that all was not above-board and that a 
murderer was lurking around, became as industrious as ever, 
and once again he showed that a clue can be missed by a 
clever and very human detective. 
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ro ’ 1) Beawane Panvaiwet 


AUTOCRATS 


“Tam getting on to be a hundred years old, and I was just as old as I am now when I was young—and even older 
said the old man in a muffled falsetto, “ and [ tell you I’ve never seen anything like it—never.” 

‘ Like what, Sir?’ says I. 

“Well, take this fellow What ’s-his-name in Where-d’ you-call-it. This Follow-your-leader chap. Look at the 
price of the man. He must be the most expensive creature that ever crept in shoe leather. SARDANAPALUS was nothing 
to him. He costs us alone about a million pounds a day to keep going. There's glory for you.” 

“ But surely we get more good out of that than be does? ’ 

“We become one of the Great Powers of Europe again instead of one of the Great Weaknesses, and that’s a 
good thing. But look at what it costs his own country to keep this Thingum-a-bob alive and kicking. How do they 
do it? By eating candle-grease and wearing imitation clothes? So some people say. Even if that’s true I don't 
understand the balance-sheet. Money doesn’t seem to mean a thing nowadays—except in England. You don’t need 
money to make armaments or pay wages—except in England. You don’t ever pay any debts—except in England,” 

"“ We don't pay all ours,” I ventured to observe 

That bothered him for a little, but he went on 

“1 tell you it never used to be like this. I hadn't left my travelling theatre to become a journalist when 
NAPOLEON was carrying on in the same sort of way, but I remember it (though | was only about a thousand years old) 
as if it was vesterday. And then there was the Karser. But Naro.son and the Kaiser were cheap at the price 
they were mere baubles—and it takes a long time to cross the Channel. That's another thing that | was coming 
to if you hadn't interrupted me. The aeroplane has made the world safe for autocracy, Deny it if you dare.” 

"“ Flying autocrats have trembled before now,” I said. “ There ’s a well-known example in history, or theology, 


if you like it better.” Sas ; 
“That reminds me,” he sereamed, “ of a beautiful little poem I have just made up. Would you like to hear it’ 


“No,” I said 
‘I haven't got the words quite exact yet, but it goes something like this 
‘ Lucifer, Prince of the Powers of the Aur, 
Why do you sit in my old airchair 
With a swastika pinned to your chest ? 
Why does the thought of a falling bomb 
Keep Mr. Cobley (my Unele Tom) 
ind lots of respectable Englishmen from 
Getting a good night's rest?” 


“ Does it?” T said, and “did he?’ 
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“It goes on,” he answered, “like this— 


“ Lucifer, Lord of the Air, said ‘Why ? 
A perfectly simple bloke am 1, 
Desirous that war should cease. 
I build my planes and I cast my guns, 
I bully my Jews and I badger my sons 
Merely to prove that the rule of the Huns 
Is the only road to Peace.’ 


And that’s what he really says, mind you, in his own book, and that’s what he honestly believes. _ I’m not 
blaming the man. Everybody is entitled to his own belief. Only I’m a heretic. And there are millions and 
millions of heretics about besides myself.” 

“Tt must be rather nice all the same,” I said, “to be an autocrat.” 

“Nice and nasty, if you understand what I mean. You have to be always thinking up some new idea for 
Keeping the people cheerful. You have a big diplomatic triumph and that’s all right. Then perhaps you try 
again, and can’t bring it off so easily. Then you say to your people, ‘Don’t be downhearted. Go and bait the 
Jews for a bit.’ And then you have to worry and worry about your next big show. I said that that fellow was 
keeping Englishmen awake at nights, but I doubt if he ’s getting much sleep himself.” 

“ He was going to sit up all night long to hear how ScuMELING pounded up Jor Louis the other day. He 
could have had plenty of time to sleep that night.” 

“ Ungenerous,” said the old man,—“ ungenerous. Mind you, I’m not blaming him. I simply say it’s all a 
ridiculous nuisance. It’s turning the world into a lunatic asylum. We used to say that people kept treaties not 
so much for the sake of their conscience but for the sake of their convenience. Otherwise nobody would have any 
dealing with them. But all that’s gone by the board. There's no international law. There are no laws anywhere.” 

“ Cricket,” 1 suggested vaguely. 

“They don’t play cricket in totalitarian countries, and I don’t blame them. ‘How’s that, Umpire?’ ‘Out; 
his great-grandfather was a Jew.’ The umpires would have to keep pedigree-lists in the pockets of their coats.” 

“ All the same,” I repeated, “I think it must be rather nice——” 

‘For a bit,” said the old man. “ But how long does it last? Nobody can tell me that. How does an 
autocrat find his successor? And is an autocrat popular with other autocrats! Not very, I think. It’s just 
here we have the advantages in a Constitution and a Crown. When an autocrat visits another autocrat the host has 
to lock up about a million people in prison in case they shoot his guest, and another million people in prison in 
case they cheer the guest more loudly than they cheer him. Whereas when our Kine and QUEEN go to France in 
a week or two——” 

“Vive 'Entente!” says 1. 

“ Exactly. But excuse me for a moment, if you don’t mind. Last year I dug myself a little dug-out because 
of all this stuff I’ve been talking at, and now I’m practising wearing a gas-mask, and so’s Toby; and I’ve made 
a new sort of shelter for bombs to bounce off, consisting of you'd never, never guess what.” 

“ Not in a thousand tries.” 

“ Consisting,” says he, “ of my 
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